





A LIVING FROM 


POULTRY 


$1,500.00 FROM 60 HENS IN TEN MONTHS 
ON A CITY LOT 40 FEET SQUARE 


the average poul- 
tryman that would 
seem impossible and 
when we tell you that 
we have actually done 
a $1,500 poultry busi- 
ness with 60 hens ona 
comer in the city garden 
40 feet wide by 4o feet 
long we are simply stat- 
ing facts. It would not 
be possible to get such 
returns by any one of 
the systems of poultry 
keeping recommended 
and practiced by the 
American people, still 
it is an easy matter 
when the new 


PHILO 
SYSTEM 














is adopted. 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKF ALL OTHER WAYS 
OF KEEPING POULTRY. 

and in many respects just the reverse, accomplishing things in poultry 

work that have always been considered impossible, and getting un- 

heard-of results that are hard to believe without seeing. 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES OF THE 

WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS. 
from selecting the breeders .o marketing the product. It tells how to 
get eggs that will hatch aow to hatch nearly every egg and how to 
raise nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in detail 
how to make everything necessary to run the business and at less than 
half the cost required to handle the poultry business in any other 
manner. 


TWO POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS. 
are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler witout 
any loss, and the broilers are of the very best quality, bringins, here 
three cents per pound above the highest market price. 


OUR SIX-MONTHS-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING AT 
THE RATE OF 24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH. 

in a space _ two square feet for eich bird. No green cut “bone of 
any description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as compared 
with food others are using 

Our new book, the PHILO SYSTEM OF POULTRY KEEPING, gives full 
particulars regarding these wonderful discoveries, with simple, easy- 
to-understand directions that are right to the point, and 15 pages of 
jllustrations.showing all branches of the work from start to finish, 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL. 

One of our secrets of success 1s to save all the chickens that are 
fully developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell 
ornot. It is a simpie trick and believed to be the secret of the ancient 
Egyptians and Chinese which enabled them to sell the chick; at 10 
cents a dozen 


Mr. E. R. Philo, 


South Britain, C nn. "maa 14, '09 


CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL. 

Cur book telis how to make the best green food with but little 
trovole and have a good supply, any day in the year, winter or summer. 
It is just as possible to get a large egg yield without green food as it 
is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON EACH 
CHICKE 


. 

No lamp required. Ne danger of chilling, over-heating or burn- 
ing up the chickens as with Frooders using lamps or any kind of fire. 
I'hey also keep all the lice off the chickens automatically or kill any 
that may be on them when placed in the brooder. Our book gives 
full plans and the right to make and use them. One can easi'y be 
made in an hour at a cost of 26 to50 CENTs, 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Elmira, N. Y., Oct. 30, *og 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—No doubt you will be interested to learn of our success 
in keeping poultry by the Philo System. Our first year’s work is now 
nearly « ompleted It has given us an income of over $500.00, from 
six pedigree hens and one cockerel. Had we understood the work as 
well as we now do after a year's experier.ce, we could easily have 
me ue $1000 00, from the six hens. In addécion to the profits from the 
sale of pedigree chicks, we have clear d over $960.00, running our 
Hatchery plant consisting of 56 Cyclz Hatchers. We are pleased 
with the results, and expect to do better the coming year. 

With best wishes, we are 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) C. P. GOODRICH 
Osakis, Minn., June 7, 09 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—You certainly have the greatest system the world has 
ever known. I have had experience with poultry, but I know you 
have the system that brings the real profits. Yours 

JESSE UNDERWOOD 


Valley Falls, N. Y., Sept. 10, '09 


Elmira, } My dear Mr. Philo: 








THREE POUND ROASTERS TEN WEEKS OLD 


Dear w sine —I have follow a your system 
as close as I could; the result isa complete 
success. If there can be any improvement 
on nature, your brooder is it The first ex- 
perience I had with your System was last 
December. I hatched 17 chicks under two 
hens, put them as svon as hatched in one of 
your brooders out of doors and at the age of 
three months I sold them at 35c. a pound. 
They then averaged 2% Ibs. each, and the 
man I sold them to said they were the finest 
he ever saw, and he wants all I can spare 
this season. Yours truly, 

A. E. NELSON 


I want to tell you how pleased I am with 
my use of the Philo System during the past 
year. ‘The fowls laid exceptionally well in 
the new Economy coop much better1in pro- 
portion than those in my old style house. 
Ihe fireless brooder has solved the problem 
for me of rais sing extra early chicks. I am 
going into your methods more extensively 
this coming year 

Wishing you success, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


(Rev.) E. B, TEMPLER 


Send $1.00 direct to the publisher and a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the book will be sent you by return mail 


E. R. PHILO, PUBLISHER, 189 THIRD SrT., ELMIRA, N.Y. 
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No. 12 $2.50 
Ne. 13 3.50 
No. 14 4.00 
No. 15 5.00 
No. 16 6.00 
in Gift Boxes. 


Clip on Cap 
25c. extra. 
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Avoid substitutes. 
Look for the 


Globe trade-mark. 
A Christmas Reminder 


Simple and good as Waterman's Ideals are they make the best and 

most useful gifts that you can select for your friends or relatives. We 

emphasize the trade-mark to assist youin buying; it characterizes the only 

pen that is carefully made from the finest materials. The prices run from $2.50 

for the handsomely finished plain style up to as much as you fancy to pay for 

the richly gold or silver mounted styles. Whatever you pay our unconditional 
guarantee covers the pen. Gold Pens to suit every hand are exchangeable. 

From Dealers Everywhere. Hlustrated Booklet on Request. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Oakland, Montreal, Londos, Paris, Mexico 




















Sterling 
Silve: Filigree 
Ne. 412$5.00 
Wo. 414 7.00 
We. 415 8.50 
in Gift Boxes. 


Sterling 
Clip on Cap 


50c. extra. 




















We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 














WITH THE HOLIDAYS AT HAND 


It is well to remember that a lot of presents will shortly come your way, and that certain 


persons are entitled to an equal share of good fortune. 
good old custom which brings happiness to all. 


The presenting of Christmas gifts is a 
It is pleasant to be remembered by our friends, 


but the pleasure of giving is sufficient in itself—if we select our gifts judiciously and without 
haste, striving to find that which will give each recipient the greatest pleasure. 


WHAT SHALL YOU GIVE A SPORTSMAN ? 


The question is best answered by a careful study of our advertising pages. 


Great and small, 


the things which appeal to a sportsman’s fancy are there pictured and described—the latest models 
and the best in quality, since otherwise they would not have representation in FIELD AND 


STREAM. 


If you buy from our advertisers, we guarantee satisfaction. 


praetical value counts, even in Christmas presents. 


And remember that 
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GET THE GENUINE 


When you miss the fields and streams try “‘ Underberg,’’ the 
most delicious of all cordial-tonics, which benefits while it grati- 
fies. An excellent appetizer, digestive, wholesome stimulant 
and restorative. Ask for it by name. 
Enjoyable as a Cocktail and better for you 
Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to the United States 
At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers 


for UNDERBERG Booklet free. 
Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 


Jthaca Gun 


No. 4. $100 LIST 
























THE GUN THAT WENT TO AFRICA 


BOVE. cut shows the finest gun that went to Africa with the Roosevelt party, 

selected because the 1909 Ithaca lock is the simplest and only unbreakable lock ; 
it operates in «$5 of a second, twice as fast as other locks. Warranted to out-shoot any 
ather make. | Remember we make dainty little 20 gauge guns. Catalogue FREE—18 
grades $17.75 net to $300 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, Dept. No. Tl! ITHACA, N. Y. 
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OUR MAGAZINE FOR 


NOTHER year approaches its end, and FIELD 
AND STREAM has no change of plan or 


policy to announce for the year to come. 

you have liked the magazine in the past, it will con- 
tinue to please. Its Builders are your friends— 
writers and artists, sportsmen all—and prominent 
among them appears Robert H. Davis, defender of 
the artificial bait and exponent of the ethics of ang- 
ling. His articles are invariably instructive, brilli- 
' ant, and convincing, because he accepts conditions 
ie’ as he finds them, first catches his fish in spite of all 
handicaps, and then proceeds to write how it was 
done. Mr. Davis has arranged to furnish a number of articles 
during 1910, thg subjects to be announced later on. 





T is quite unnecessary to introduce Edward V. Brewer to our 
readers, for they know him as one of the very few artists of 
to-day who have successfully made a specialty of hunting and 

fishing scenes and game studies. Acquaintance with one’s subject is 
everything, and it happened that Mr. Brewer was a sportsman 
before he took up the brush. His boyhood sports among the 
Minnesota forests and marshes rendered possible the admirable work 
of the present day, further examples of which we can promise 
our readers. 





OW and then the world discovers an artist 
of undeniable ability who may also claim 
prominence as a litterateur. Such a one we 

have in Louis Rhead, who has written many 
standard works on angling subjects and whose 
marvelously life-like paintings of fish and fishing 
attract admiring attention wherever exhibited. He 
has angled in the waters of many lands and for fish 
of all species from the brook trout and rayling to 
the monster tarpon and leaping tuna of Southern 
seas. The quality of his experience, and of his 
ability as a writer as well, may be judged from an 
article in our next issue. 





& an illustrator Roy Griffith stands without 
a rival. His is a difficult field, requiring 
not only consummate skill with the pencil 

and brush, but also the ability to catch the writer's 
spirit and meaning, and to depict with a few bold 
strokes more than columns of description could 
convey. An underlying vein of humor peeps to 
the surface in his snappy, forceful sketches, and 
is pa apparent when he is 

in the mood to write as well as 
illustrate—which we trust will 
be more frequently the case in 
the future. 
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THE COMING YEAR 


WE have arranged o an nF taaptd ania and 
instructive oom of articles on Ay-and -and bait- 

castin fi the first of which will appear in 
Janua he writer, Dr. R. J. Held, has won and 
holds the championshi in competitive casting, but 
chiefly values his aoa be 3 skill because it enables 
him to win success in the “real work” on lake and 
stream. The articles are written Ve ne uninformed 
novice as well as the expert, and will cover: Home 
Practice; Tournament asting; Trout Fishing (with 
wet and dry flies); Bass Fishing (with the fly, live 
minnows and frogs, and artificial lures); Trolling and 
Still-Fishing. The instructions to beginners in casting with bait and 
fly will be found especially valuable. 















































HE Canadian Northwest is a wonderland as yet but little known 

to tourists, and hardly more to American sportsmen. Here is 
found the most grand and marvelous mountain scene on the 
continent, and perhaps the most difficult to explore; but during the 
ast summer the task was undertaken, and successfully, b yB ° 
Mitchell, of FIELD AND STREAM'S editorial staff, whose de- 
scription of the country and its fish and game will likely excite the 
emulation of adventurous spirits who enjoy sport under primitive 
surroundings and conditions. 


Jt a little trip in a motor launch; Across 
Lake Michigan from Muskegon to Chicago ; 
down the drainage canal, the Illinois and the 
Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf—with side j journeys 
the larger tributaries; around the peninsula of 
Florida: up the Atlantic Coast to the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence, and through the Great Lakes to Mus- 
kegon. A year s cruise in a 30-foot boat, captained 
by Stanley A. Beadle, who was lately * a 
ing ane gl through the Catskills and Adiron- 
dacks. ose is to extend the circulation of 
FIELD AND ST "REAM and to secure sin, na 


sive data for the Where To Go information bureau. 








INNING the unanimous approval of our 

readers with the quaint humor and boiled- 

down wisdom of his‘ ame ires of an Epi 
cure’ in succeeding serial articles Warren H. Miller 
has clinched the general verdict that anything he may 
write must be found practical and instructive. “The 
Yarn of the Go- Sum,’ is a misleading title, since the 
series deals with the building of a boat, instead of its 
later cruises. But titles matter but little when Mr. 
Miller’s name follows, and the 
reader can rest safely assured 
that he has struck something 

“worth while.” 
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LARCHMONT FARM, Inc. 


An Enterprise with a Big Future 





Investments from $10 up can be made in this stock. 

For the small investor seeking large returns nothing has ever been offered to 
the investing public to equal this. 

We are a New York Corporation engaged in raising FRUIT on a large scale. 
Our present business has outgrown our capital, and in order to meet the demand 
we offer a limited amount of stock to investors. 

You may not be in the same boat with ROCKEFELLER, MORGAN and 
others, but this much is certain, if you have money to invest and place it in 
LARCHMONT FARM stock you will some day be VERY WELL OFF, AND 
WE KNOW IT. 

With the required capital we shall earn dividends of 24 per cent., probably 
more, and have a large surplus for a sinking fund. In a few years the stock will 
be worth many times its par value. The safest investment is in land and the pro- 
ducing of food stuffs therefrom. 

The assets of the company guarantee you against loss. Our success in busi- 
ness is due to conservative management and the safeguarding of stockholders’ 
interests. If you have money lying idle, poorly invested, or in a savings bank 
drawing only 4 per cent. interest, invest it to greater advantage where it will 
bring larger returns. Four, 5 or 6 per cent. does not represent the full earning 
power of a dollar. These rates are all right for municipal, State or Government 
bonds, but when individual corporations pay it they simply rob the investors, as 
many of them could easily pay from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. yearly, if when 
first organized they were honestly capitalized. Our capitalization is small, for, the 
smaller the capitalization the smaller the divisor by which the dividend is divided. 

The stock is sold by the company direct to the investor. By this method no 
commissions are paid, and the full par value of each share sold is turned into the 
company’s treasury, making the entire funds available. The earning power of 
money is limited only by the demand for the product of the proposition the money 
is invested in. The demand for fruit is practically unlimited. We can deliver our 
products to the consumer in New York City and sell at a better price than the 
ruling market quotations. 

The officers of the company receive no salary until after the stock earns divi- 
dends of 24 per cent. for stockholders. Are you as successful as you wish to be? 
If you are not, the way has been opened for you to greater success. 

In the United States the increase in population is more than a million a year, 
with a corresponding demand for fruit. The output from the farms is not keep- 
ing pace with the demand, as witness the steady advance in prices. 


The Time to Invest is Now 





To the first 100 persons answering this ad. we will send absolutely free a book- 
let on investments showing how the insiders have made large fortunes. It tells 
you how to be an INSIDER. Write to-day. 


Larchmont Farm, Inc., Box 128, W. Camp, Ulster Co., N.Y 
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Our Large Me 
Calalog “ke 


Write for Our Large Catalogue FREE 
COM AES list of 3,000 magazines, newspapers and Club offers. It is 


the handsomest and most complete magazine guide ever published. 
Printed throughout in two colors. It is crowded with profitable-to-you 
suggestions. You cannot afford to be without it. The name HANSON 
is the accepted stamp of reliability and promptness in the magazine field. 


This Catalogue for 1910—FREE for the asking—will 


Save You Magazine Money 


We have the largest Magazine Agency in the world, and we are known every- 


where. Your address on a postal secures this valuable book FREE. 
Send us your name and address today. We will do the rest. 


J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
220 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 
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The 
New Senal 


Scribner’s 
Magazine 


beginning 


January 
1910 




















Maurice Hewlett 


Rest Harrow 
By Maurice Hewlett 


The author is one of the foremost and most widely read and 











admired writers of to-day. This story possesses all of his fascinating 
qualities of poetry and romance and the interest of character 
revelation, together with a strikingly orginal point of view that 
will attract and hold the attention from the very beginning. It is 
a modern story, a view of life as the author sees it to-day, and 
its truth, beauty of style and fearlessness, with a characteristic note 
of unconventionality and humanness, will make it one of the most 
remarkable serials the Magazine has ever published. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 1910 








§ African Trip will continue to 
be a very important feature of the Magazine 
during a greater part of 1910. 


The articles already published have met every expectation with 
regard to their exceptional interest and value, and the extraordinarily 
large editions required to meet the demand have had to be in- 
creased with each number. Nothing he has ever written has better 
revealed his own attractive personality, his remarkable faculty for 
observation and appreciation of the picturesque and unusual in 
both humanity and nature. The Boston Transcript says: 


“Mr. Roosevelt has a unique way of feeling as the American nation feels. His 
general sympathies, modes of thought and emphasis, and even his prejudices are 
largely theirs.. That fact makes Americans follow with zest the story of his hunting 
in the wilds, told with the same grim strength that has made his political utterances 
so far-reaching and deep in their influences.” 


In the January number he will describe hunting experiences at 


Juja Farm: 
Hippo and Leopard 


These articles are not only fascinating narratives of adventure, they | 
are also authoritative accounts of the natural history of many animals | 
but little known to most readers. The illustrations by Kermit Roose- 
velt and other members of the expedition are especially interesting. 
| To secure all of Mr. Roosevelt's articles subscriptions should begin 
: with the October number.. 
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PEARY’S OWN STORY 
Of the Discovery of the North Pole 


@ Commander Robert E. Peary has chosen HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE through 
which to tell the world his remarkable story of the discovery of the North Pole. 


@ This is without question the greatest feature ever offered by any publication. The 
whole world is tremendously excited—and is now profoundly interested —in the North 
Pole situation. Even families are divided by the discussion that is raging about the 
names of Peary and Cook. ' 


@ Only by reading Peary’s own story in HAMPTON’S can you ever know the r 
facts. A\s an intelligent man or woman you positively need to read this, the greatest ; 


adventure story of modern times. It will be richly illustrated with hundreds of remark- 
able photographs and will appear during 1910 exclusively in 


HAMPTON’S 


‘“‘The Best Magazine in America”’ 
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ADMIRAL EVANS 


™" a New Series of Articles, the First of Which 
Deals With the Panama Canal 


@ Admiral Evans’ opinion on the Panama Canal is an especially valuable piece of analysis. 
He shows us our errors succinctly, gives us definite reasons why they are errors, and tells 
us how we may remedy these mistakes. 


@ His first Panama article will be published in January HAMPTON'’S. Other articles 
on other subjects will follow, making of the Evans series one of the most valuable contribu- 
7 tions to national thought that the year 1910 will bring forth. 


f : @ HAMPTON'’S for 1910 will publish FRE Send your subscription before Jannary Ist and 
the biggest features that have ever appeared we will send you November HAMPTON'S 
in wor wap Send it to your friends as (containing 30 great pictures of Roosevelt's hunt) and the 


hyistmas gift. December number—both FREE. 


For enclosed $1.50 send me HAMPTON'S for one year 
commencing with the January number with the November and 
Start your subscription NOW. $1.50 a year December number FREE. 








DR cu. cadostaneebeervinecemee " «ats .. he 
" HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE NRA 2s akc 5 secnddchesseomeenawevi aes Sa 
} 66 West 35th Street, Sew Yack Cty. ccccccs coccccccsececccece ek ccnc case 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





for each insertion. 





Advertisements under these classified headings will be inserted for 5 cents per word 
Numbers and initials count as words. 
rate for display advertising under classified headings. 


We also make a special 














KENNEL 


) ee | Cocker Spaniels 


bs P HANDSOME BROOK KENNELS 
| Franklin, Del. Co., N.Y. 


zi Now entering upon the twenty- 
seventh year of breeding and 
# handling the beautiful_ and com- 
ei ynionable Cocker, offer typical 
ghegrade stock in field, pet and, 
ee type. All colors and agess 
Write for circular and prices, 
stating wants clearly. 













FOR BLACK TONGUE IN DOGS 
Glover’s Imperial Remedy 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble 
PRICE - - - 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 
FREE BOOK ON DOG DISEASES 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S., 118 West 31st Street, New York City 














GORDON 


SETTERS 


MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, WOODBURY, N. J. 








FOR SALE—Two Boston terrier pups, four months old, 
sired by Champion Innis Arden 110111. Send _for 
further particulars to Wm, J. Hoeske, Corona, L. I. 


THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and _ English par- 
tridges and pheasants, capercailzies, black game, wild 
turkeys, quail, rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 
Fancy pheasants, peafowls, cranes, storks, ornamental 
geese and ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, etc. All kinds 
of birds and animals bought and sold. Wenz & Macken- 
sen, Dept. N, Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 











BIRD DOGS—Pointers and setters; either sex. Thor- 
oughly field trained. Write for descriptions. SOU- 
VENIR BOOKLET of imported English setter Champion 
Lingfield Bragg, free. Setter puppies for sale. How to 
teach a dog tricks, 10 cents. Specifications and plans 
for up-to-date single or double dog kennel, 25 cents 
(stamps). P. & S. Kennels, Box 478-H, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“THE STANFORD BEAGLES.’ 
and 25 photos 6c in stamps. 

Bangall, N. Y. 

ENGLISH SETTER puppies best breeding, working par- 
ents, $10 up. Catalogue for stamp. Amos Burhans, 

Wate rville, » Mirn. 


FOR SALE Seen: fox and rabbit hounds, also Beagle 
pups. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, 0. 

FOR SALE- 
hounds. 

Co., Pa. 


* Get the best! Prices 
“Stanford Kennels,” 








-Foxhounds, beagles, coon, rabbit and skunk 
Airmount Kennels, Toughkenamon, Chester 


CHESAPE AKE RE STRIEVERS ; FOR SALE. a ~ bred, 

raised and trained these dogs and can recommend them 
highly. Write for particulars. Chas. M. Dominy, East 
Hampton, Long | Island. 








FOR SALE— Choice thoroughbred | Trish, English and 

Llewellin setter pups and trained dogs—pointers, 
spaniels and retrievers—prices very reasonable. Enclose 
stamps for pedigrees and descriptions, Thoroughbred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa, 





THE UTILITY KENNELS offers for sale a few thor- 

oughly trained English setters and pointers of highest 
type and breeding. Also two fine Llewellin bitch puppies 
whelped March, 1909, by Rodfield, Jr. ex Marie Danstone. 
Chas. A. Haley, Utility Kennels, Bath, N. Y. 








DOGS, DOGS, DOGS—Look here! Pointers. English, 

Irish and Gordon Setters. St. Bernards. Newfound- 
lands. Terriers of all breeds; and, in fact, if you want a 
first-class dog of any breed, write me. My experience 
as a Fancier, Exhibitor and Breeder for over 30 years 
enables me to guarantee my patrons satisfaction in_getting 
good dogs, fair prices, cad square dealings. Fred P. 
Kirby, Woodbury, N. J. 





I OR SALE—Beagle pups. 
excellent hunters. 
cellent field trial dog. 


Both parents registered and 
Mother, Kishwaukee Violet, an ex- 
Harmon Schell, Durand, III. 





WANTED—Bird dogs to train, seventeen years experi- 
ence, good references, terms reasonable, satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Trained bird dogs. Write for catalogue, 
' ste — for reply. H. H. Smith, O. K. Kennels, Mary- 
( el, Mc 
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SPORTSMEN! T AXIDERMISTS! I have a fine new 

stock of moose, elk, caribou and deer horns and scalps 
(head and neck skin for mounting) all correctly handled 
to mount up. First-class polished buffalo horns, elk tusks, 
skins with head and feet on for robes and rugs. What 
are your wants? Write me. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, 
Unionville, Ont. 


TAN YOUR FURS AND SKINS—Book of all best 
known receipts, many quick processes for tanning and 

handling furs and skins, prepaid for $1.00. E. F. Pope, 
axidermist, Vaughn, New Mexico, 


EXCLUSIVE HUNTING RIGHTS on 25,000 acres. Fur- 
_ nishing first-class accommodations, guides, livery, hunt- 
ing lands and trained dogs for the hunting of quail, wild 
turkeys and deer. Northern references. Special atten- 
tion paid to parties containing ladies. Trained and un- 
trained quail dogs oe sale. Open season—Nov, Ist to 
Feb. Ist. Dr. H. Atkins, Boydton, Va. 
FINE QUAIL SHOOTING—We have fine quail shooting, 
wild turkey and deer, also fishing in fresh water lake. 
Ge .~ care of hunting parties. D, L. Belton, Sumter- 
ville 1. 

















TAXIDERMY AND TANNING in all its branches. 

Rug making and head mounting a specialty. Work 
guaranteed. Brower, 1236 South 34th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are paid well for easy 

work; examinations of all kinds soon; expert advice, 
sample questions and booklet 36 describin,; positions and 
telling easiest and quickest way to secure them free. 
Write now. Washington Civil Service School, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 





SHOTGUN FOR SALE—Brand new Lefever $25 grade 

double-barrel shotgun, Durston Special. An_ oppor- 
tunity to get a first- class gun cheap right at the time 
you need it. I. T. Myers, : 24 East 21st St., N. Y. _ City. 


FOR SALE—Two jacee moose heads mounted by us this 
season, spread of horns 54 and 51 inches wide, mas- 
sive blades and points. Just what you need for your den, 
office or library. Write for particulars. Edwin Dixon, 
Expert Taxidermist, Main Street, Unionville, Ont, 
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STRAW AND HAY ARE INJURIOUVUS TO DOGS 


They irritate the skin, aggravate sores, ruin the coat, retain foul odors and breed discomfort, fleas and disease. 


HAEDRICH’S WHITE CEDAR ANIMAL BEDDING 
ANTISEPTIC, DISINFECTANT, ABSORBENT, HARMLESS AND SANITARY. 

Retains warmth. Removes ‘“‘doggy smell,’ delightfully odorizes, cleanses and improves the coat. Keeps kennels sweet. Pre- 
vents fleas and disease and contagion better than anything yet discovered. Excellent for mother and puppies. Soft, bulky, light 
weight. Outlasts injurious straw and hay. Economical to use. Sold in'compressed bales of 100 Ibs. and 200 lbs. each at sc per Ib., 
f. 0. b. our shipping point, only upon receipt of price. Shipped by freight unless ordered by express. 

A SPECIAL TRIAL BALE OF 50 LBS., 


Special prices to kennels supplied regularly 


E. M. HAEDRICH, Sole Manufacturer, Mariner and Merchant Bildg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$2.75; OR A 25 LB. BAG, $1.50 
Free sample and booklet mailed. 








FOR SALE—Moose, elk, caribou horns and _ scalps. 

Polished Buffalo horns. Skins with head and feet on 
for rugs and robes. Large sets of horns, scalps (head 
and neck skin for mounting) to suit any kind or size of 
head. Elk tusks—I can supply you with anything in my 
line on terms and at prices that will please you. Write 
me now while you think of it, stating what you wish. 
Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Main Street, U nionville, Ont. 





FOR SALE—Clear Lake Cottage in the Canadian | Lauren- 

tians, suitable for a boys’ camp or school teachers’ club. 
Possession at once. Furnished for six persons, all nec- 
essary conveniences, two boats, ice house, stabling. Ex- 
cellent lake trout, brook trout, black bass fishing close at 
hand. Deer and partridge shooting—occasional caribou. 
All may be had for $1,500. Photos, full information, in- 
quire I Fretp _AND ) STREAM. 


FOR SALE—A fine, large bison head. Historical asso- 

ciations. Leader of a herd and shot on the plains 
sometime in the ’70s. In excellent state of preservation. 
Just the thing for clubhouse, den or museum. For par- 
ticulars and picture address A. C. Manchester, Scranton, 
Pa. 











BROTHER, gladly send particulars of root will cure 
tobacco habit and indigestion; good for blood and kid- 
neys; excellent tonic for men. H. C. Stokes, Mohawk, 
Fla. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS WORTH WHILE—A large 12- 
point elk head; three large antlered white-tail deer head; 
also a very choice caribou head, all mounted this season 
by the best methods and priced very reasonably. I will 
ship any heads you are interested in, duty and express 
prepaid, to any American point to be examined before 
bought. I assume all costs and liability. Let me send 
you descriptions of these * other goods you are inter 
ested in. Write to-day. Edwin Dixon, Expert Taxi- 
dermist, Main Street, Unionville, Ont. 


Hote. CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S.W. COR. BROADWAY AT s4th STREET 


Near 50th St. Subway Station, 53d St. Elevated and 
all surface lines. 














Ideal Location 
Near Theatres, Shops 
and Central Park 


NEW and 
FIREPROOF 


Strictly First Class 
Rates Reasonable 


All Hardwood Floors 
and Oriental Rugs 


$2.50, WITH BATH 
AND UP 


Excellent Restaurant 
Prices Moderate 
Send for Booklet 

10 MINUTES’ WALK 

TO 20 THEATRES 








HARRY P. STIMSON TORMeT TEL inreriac 
R. J. BINGHAM FORMERLY with 


HOTEL WOODWARD 

















Why buy your cigars from a Cuban? 
Your own good judgment, my friend, must sug- 
gest a good reason. We manufacture Havana 
and Domestic cigars and put them in the hands 
of the consumer better than any retailer possibly can. 
Tell us the kind of cigar you like and send us $2.00 for 
samples. You will marvel at the combination package 
we will send you. If you smoke cigars and wish the 
favor of the God Nicotine send for our booklet. 


J. M. & P. A. MAYORGA 3 79 East 124th St., New Yor, 












WANTED :— 
To know where I can purchase from one to two 
dozen woodduck. State price. 
DR. SCHOENING, Hilo, Hawaii. 








Saves every fur for trappers. 
Sure Death Trap Chree _cents brings illus- 


trated Trappers’ Guide 


DAVENPORT TRAP CO., Box “L,"’ Davenport, Iowa 














GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 














The 
Magnificent New 


Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 


The finest type of modern hotel architecture In New 
York. Beautifully furnished. Comfort and luxurious ease. 
Located in the very heart of New York, where all the 

life — fashion of the metropolis centre, 
..$1.50 and $2.00 
$2.50 upward 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 
Service and cuisine far tn for their excellence. 
Delightful music afternoon and evening. 


Send for particulars and handsome 
booklet. 


A. A. CADDAGAN 


Managing 
Director 
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CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 


You're going to buy Christmas presents for 
2 6 hd ’ 

some of “the boys” pretty soon and you're won- 

dering what to give them. Hard proposition, isn’t it? 


—— You enjoy reading FIELD AND STREAM, you know you 








do—or you wouldn't be reading this page this minute! If you enjoy it, 


why wouldn't they? 

They'd like it just as much as you do, and it will give them pleasure not 
only on Christmas day, when they receive the little Christmas card shown above 
with your name as the sender, but twelve more times through the coming year 
when each succeeding number comes to hand with its fresh supply of those “been 
there” stories and “how to” practical articles that have made you look forward 


with increasing interest to every new issue. 


The fellows who were with you on your trip this summer, or the guide who 
helped you find the game—what could be a more appropriate remembrance for 
them? Fill out the coupon for as many as you wish to remember, and we will 
see that the Christmas cards are sent them at the proper time. Subscriptions cost 
only $1.50 a year. Send in the coupon to-day and get this much of your Christ- 
mas shopping done! 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
26 East 21st Street, New York 


Gentlemen : 
Enclosed please find $............ for which send FIELD AND STREAM for the coming year to 
Name Address 
Name Address 
Name- Address 
Name— Address 


with Christmas cards with the compliments of — 


WRITE YOUR OWN NAME HERE 
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and several unusu 

stories. Each article 
complete in itself — 
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MRS. LONDON WITH TWO SOUTH SEA BELLES 


“CRUISING IN THE SOLOMONS” 


n experience with sinister, headhunting bushmen of a poisonous wilderness. Wreck of the Londons and 
rescue by the timely arrival of white men. A nervy missionary assists. 


“A PACIFIC TRAVERSE” 
Description of a four-thousand-mile journey “across the trades” to make two thousand miles between the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Marquesas, involving tribulations in the “variables” and the doldrums; not a glimpse 


of land nor sight of sail for the entire distance. The Sahara of the Seas, where the Londons ran short of water | 





and encountered dangerous squalls. 


“TYPEE” 


Wherein Mr, London describes the changes wrought by time and the toxic influences from contact with whites, 
upon a once noble and warlike tribe, leaving a ghastly remnant of the once splendid people. 


“THE AMATEUR NAVIGATOR” 


A diverting account of the experiences of Mr. London as a navigator of his own craft. Sun nor compass would 
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HE PLUNGED DOWNWARD AND SPRAWLED BESIDE THE TRAIL 


“The Rock Hunter,” page 686. 
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The Rock Hunter 


A PEN- PICTURE OF LIFE AMONG THE 
“ BLOCKADERS” OF THE GREAT SMOKIES 


By Horace Kephart 


UNT VICTORY 
bent to her cook- 
ing over the open 
fire. A scarred 
old bear-dog 
drowsed beside 
her with nose 
snuggled between 
his paws. The 
woman molded 
and patted her 
cornbread into 

small loaves, the while crooning to herself 

in mournful cadence a snatch from some 
mountain ballad: 





“La-a-ay down, boys, 
Le’s take a nap; 

Thar’s goin’ to be trouble 
In the Cumberlan’ Gap!” 


Both doors were closed and barred. 
The cabin walls had no window, and such 
light as streamed in through chinks be- 
tween the logs was too dim to dispel the 
gloom at the woman’s back. Her face 
glowed red in the glare of the fire. Her 
beady black eyes had a peculiar glister, as 
though filmed over with thoughts remote. 

A step sounded lightly from without. 
Like a startled wild thing the woman 
stood instantly alert, glancing at old Dred 
for warning or reassurance. The hound 


merely opened his eyes for a second and 
wriggled an ear. 

A low whistle. Victory answered by 
thrusting back the stout oaken bar from 
the door, admitting a young man whose 
coat glistened with moisture. He stood 
his Winchester in a corner, muzzle-down, 
to drain. Shaking himself as though 
chilled, the man exclaimed: 

“Ey, but the fog is thick out thar! i 
could nigh stick in my dirk and hang up 
my shot-pouch.” 

He was a swarthy fellow, raw-boned, 
but withy, nervous in action, slouching in 
repose. The broad brim of his hat sagged 
forward, screening bloodshot and feral 
eyes. 

“Durn me if I prize standin’ gyard in 
the clouds! They rolled down offen the 
top o’ Smoky, a spell ago, and you can’t 
see much fernent the end o’ your gun- 
barrel. This gorge 0’ Poundin’ Creek is a 
right joyful place to ’still whisky in; but 
hit shore is a master trap to ketch fog 
and hold it!” 

The woman offered no comment. 

“Fixin’ to git dinner, Aunt Vic?” 

“Biilin’ ‘taters and makin’ bread. 
Whar’s Wolf?” 

“Over yan at the still-house, playin’ 
cyards with Big Matt Corder.” 

“Good lawsy me! You tell me——” 
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“Oh, you-uns needn't look so! Matt’ll 
play shet-mouth; you can gamble on him. 
He gin out, down ‘t the settlement, that 
he was goin’ coon huntin’. I’m _ right 
proud he’s come. We're goin’ to make a 
run o’ liquor to-night, and hit’ll take wood 
a-plenty for the furnace. Dry wood that 
won't smoke nor spark is gittin’ furder 
to fotch every day; and that feller Matt 
can man-power more at a load, on his 
own wethers, than a mule can pull down- 
hill on ice.” 

“Mount McVey, have you been drink- 
mt” 

“Nothin’ but still-beer. Why?” 

“Don’t!” 

“Shucks! I got oblige to stay sober. 
Thar’s sixteen, gallon to be peddled out 
acrost the mountain, to the lumber camps, 
to-morrow. Reckon a man can afford to 
have bumblings in his head at sich a 
time ?” 

“Wal, do be keerful! No dare-dev'lin’ 
and showin’ off.” The dame came close 
to him with uplifted finger. “I dreamp’, 
los’ night, o’ muddy water!” 

“Ey, godlings !” ; 

Mount paled, fidgeted, and stared at the 
floor. Something clutched at his throat. 
He sank heavily into a chair. 

For several minutes no word was 
spoken. Then, in low, serious tones, the 
young man addressed his mentor: 

“Aunt Vic, they claim that your dreams 
jes’ never was knowed to fail. Wal, 
hyur’s wuss tidings, and more of ’em: I 
dreamp’ me a dream my own self; I seed 
bloody meat that the dogs was chawin’. 
You reckon that was a warnin’, too?” 

“Hit denotes blood o’ man; and you'll 
see it afore the moon fulls!” 

Victory sank to the floor and threw her 
apron over her face. 

Mount glared at her in silence. Tardily 
the color came to his brow. Seeing the 
woman still crouched in the keen misery 
of fear, he arose with a show of bravado. 

“T don’t hold much to signs and warn- 
in’s,” he declared. “We-uns can't afford 
to git narvish in this business of our’n. 
Anyhow, ‘whut must be, will be,’ as the 
devil said, when the pig’s tail bruk in his 
hand. I'll go now a_ wood-gittin’, and 
don’t you-uns fret no mo’!” 

He picked up his rifie and sneaked forth 


STREAM 


into the fog. Once out of sight, he dropped 
the lever of his weapon an inch and 
peered within the breech, to make sure 
that a cartridge was in the chamber, 
“Indictments agin me in four counties, 
right now,” he muttered, “to say nothin’ 
of the government. A third term ’d go 
hard with Mount McVey! That blood 
business may come true; for I swar to 
man I won't be tuk alive this time!” 
Following a trail for fifty yards back of 
the house, Mount came upon a spring 
which emptied into a shallow brook. Here 
the trail ended. The farther bank rose 
straight up for twenty feet, and was 
crowned with briars. Mount stepped di- 
rectly into the brook. The swift water 
w@shed out his footprints as soon as made. 
He followed downstream toward an ever- 
increasing clamor of brawling waters. 
Rounding the point of a bluff, he reached 
a narrow creek which was chin-deep, and 
which rushed so impetuously over slip- 
pery rocks that a horse, had he been forced 
to enter, would have been swept to his 
death. On all sides a tall forest loomed 
dimly through the milky vapor. Mazes of 
laurel and rhododendron crowded the 
banks of the stream. The branches of 
this tough underbrush sprangled in every 
direction, twisting and interlocking until 
it seemed that no large creature save a 
bear or a wild hog could force a passage. 
Here and there a sinuous grapevine dan- 
gled across the creek from tree to tree. 
McVey seized a certain vine and tugged 
hard upon it. Then a queer thing hap- 
pened. What had stood on the farther 
bank like the dead stub of a tree now 
leaned toward him and steadily descended 
until it spanned the chasm. Its upper side 
bore the print of hobnails. On this slen- 
der footlog Mount crossed as nimbly as a 
cat. Parting the undergrowth with ex- 
perienced hands, he reached out to where 
the counterpoised log was pivoted over a 
pit, and then swung the rude drawbridge 
back into upright position. Thence 


crawling on all-fours where the ground 
was bare under the dense shade, he soon 
arose upon a blind trail. This led some 
fifty paces to a cliff, and there swerved 
sharply aside, following the base of the 
rock. 

To right and left of the trail, evergreen 
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shrubbery of rhododendron was matted 
like steel-wool. Mount advanced halfway 
to the turn of the patch, then thrust the 
bushes aside, and unmasked a low door of 
riven boards. He whistled a tremolo like 
the opening notes of the screech-owl. The 
door opened inward to his touch, creak- 
ing noisily on wooden hinges. 

Mount entered a hut of small logs—a 
pen about twelve by fourteen feet, barely 
high enough for a tall man to stand up- 
right beneath the rafters. It was roofed 
with shingles that had been split with a 
froe. The hut was so thickly enveloped in 
bushes and [aurel, so screened by young 
hemlocks, that no passing stranger’s cye 
could have detected the structure. 

A sour odor pervaded the place. It 
came from tubs of mash that was passing 
through the last stages of fermentation. 
In one corner stood a crude apparatus 
which, save for its copper work, had evi- 
dently been fashioned on the spot with 
the simplest tools. A small furnace of 
rough rocks, partly embanked in earth, 
supported a twenty-gallon still. A pipe 
connected the cap of the still with a jack- 
eted worm that descended into a con- 
denser and thereby led to a receiving 
barrel. 

Beside the furnace two men were play- 
ing the favorite game of the mountain- 
eers, “set-back,” or pitch. Both were 
giants, but of sharply contrasted types. 
Corder was plump and brawny over an 
ample frame. He passed for a fat man, 
and hence an oddity, in this Highland 
Dixie, where gauntness of man and wom- 
an is a racial cast. His humorous eyes, 
his ruddy face, and his practice of keep- 
ing smoothly shaven, were likewise de- 
fiant of mountain standards. Opposite 
Corder sat he who was known from Tuck- 
aleechee to the Little Tennessee, from the 
Balsams to Hiwassee, as the King Block- 
ader. Wolf Woody was extraordinarily 
tall, lean as a panther, bushy whiskered, 
sallow and wrinkled from his indulgences; 
and, still, at sixty, a man of iron. Al- 
though he had followed his perilous call- 
ing for forty years, no officer had ever 
served a warrant on him. It was a prov- 
erb that no officer ever would. 

Mount dipped a gourd into the “beer,” 
and drank. 


“Ugh! - Sour enough to make a pig 
squeal.” 

“Wal, you needn’t spill it about,” 
growled Woody. “What make you shake 
so? Got the weak trembles, or have you 
seed a ha’nt?” 

“Been on the look-out till the fog chilled 
me. ‘Bout time to git in some wood, ain’t 
it?” 

Matt volunteered: “I'll go he’p you, soon 
as this game is done.” 

“All right. You'll hear me cuttin’, right 
up thar along the creek, whar there’s a 
main big white ash tree that died on the 
stump.” 

Mount exchanged his rifle for an axe, 
and started up the trail. The fog had 
settled thicker than ever. He could scarce 
see a tree ten paces distant. 

The still-house thicket covered a narrow 
flat at the base of Warrior’s Ridge. This 
ridge arose first as a low cliff, then less 
and less abruptly, under heavy timber 
and matted laurel, until it rounded to its 
summit five hundred feet above Pounding 
Creek. As Mount reached the turn of the 
trail and wheeled to the right, he heard a 
great thrashing and crackling in the bushes 
above him. Startled, and staring upward, 
he made out the form of a man hanging 
by one arm to a laurel branch while strug- 
gling for foothold on the sheer face of the 
cliff. The branch threatened to snap. 
The man struck viciously into the mossy 
rock with a small pick. 

The sight of that pick drove Mount’s 
blood coldly back into his heart, which 
throbbed in spasm. 

“Ey, God, the revenue! Her dream’s 
kem true!” 

The whisky peddler dropped his axe, 
thrust a hand under his shirt, and drew a 
revolver from his shoulder-holster. 

The stranger was clad in khaki. An 
army knapsack perilously overbalanced 
him in his predicament. No soldier had 
been seen in the Carolina mountains since 
the civil war, but Mount had seen khaki 
at the recruiting station at Knoxville. 
Revenue officers do not wear such a garb; 
but this might be only a disguise. The 
fog was ton thick for him to distinguish 
facings, if there were any. 

That one-hand pick! What could it be 
but a “revenuer’s ‘devil,’” expressly made 
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for cutting up stills? As the man strug- 
gled, a holster dangled from his belt. 
Whatever the fellow might be, deputy or 
soldier, he could have no innocent busi- 
ness here! 

Mount had swift vision of years in the 
penitentiary, or worse—of years spent in 
cracking rocks for the state authorities, 
down in the sultry lowlands, where moun- 
tain men could not stomach the water nor 
breathe with ease. 

“I'd ruther be killed right hyar, and 
done with!” 

Holding his revolver in both hands, 
after the mountain practice, the left hand 
around the right, he aimed at the dim form 
as carefully as he would have sighted a 
rifle, and fired. 

The stranger screamed. He strove des- 
perately for foothold, and missed it; 
drove his pick hard against the rock, but 
struck no crevice; his grasp relaxed. So, 
with crash of bushes and clatter of small 
stones, he plunged downward and sprawled 
lifeless beside the trail. 

McVey did not hesitate a _ second. 
Springing aside, he wriggled like a black- 
snake into the thicket. 


When the shot was heard at the still- 
house, both players sprang to their feet 
so abruptly that they upset the table. Wolf 
flashed a formidable forty-four. 

“Hit’s kem at last! Now, by the ’tarnal, 
we'll see who’s the master man of Pound- 
ing Creek!” 

The old moonshiner’s face was pale, but 
resolute. 

“You can run, if you wanter,” he ad- 
dressed Corder. “I’m goin’ to circle above 
the rock-clift and head ’em off. Whar 
there’s one wasp, there’s several. I sur- 
mise that there’ll be a frolic.” 

Alas, for the good-natured, truant Matt! 
Motives more powerful than fear of death 
grappled and strove within him. He to 
commit felony, he to disgrace his name, 
ruin his future, overwhelm wife and kin- 
dred—only to stretch hemp or languish in 
some foul lowland prison! Yet what could 
he do? Desert those with whom he had 
touched cups and broken bread? Run 
away from them in their extremity? A 
coward might do that, but no man who 
bore the name of Corder. The law and 


the obligation of hospitality are as bind- 
ing in Appalachia to-day as ever they were 
in the Highlands of old Scotland. Matt 
Corder was a mountaineer. His code was 
the mountain code. 

“Reckon Mount won't keer if I borry 
his gun,” he answered steadily. 

“Don’t go up the trail, then,” ordered 
Woody; “you'd be right whar they want 
ye. Le’s surround the varmints!” 

So, crawling through a hole in the rear 
of the hut, and along a “belly trail” that 
led therefrom, the two men found a cun- 
ningly screened exit to the top of the 
cliff. Cat-like, on all-fours, snapping no 
twigs, they scouted hither and yon. A 
blundering track they found, scored by 
big® hobnails slipping. No other sign. 
They listened, minute after minute. No 
sound. It was queer. A band of revenue 
officers would have made a rush. 

Finally Wolf ventured to the very brink 
of the cliff and peered over. Directly un- 
der him lay the body of the fallen man. 
Beyond the trail a bared head peeped 
from under a clump of bushes. There was 
no mistaking that frowsy poll. 

“You, Mount! Whut you been a-doin’ ?” 

“Got me a revenuer,” answered that 
worthy, standing. “All safe up thar?” 

“Yes. Le’s see your man.” 

Wolf scrambled down to the trail, fol- 
lowed by Corder. The victim lay as he 
had fallen. He was warm, but deadly 
pale, and bled slightly from a puncture in 
the left forearm. His face, untanned by 
exposure, had a refined and gentle cast. 

“He ain't dead; he’s stunned,” asserted 
Woody. 

“Le’s finish him, then—dead men don't 
carry no tales.” Mount snatched up the 
sharp douhle-bitted axe. 

“T be whupped if you do!” cried Cor- 
der, squaring himself in'the pathway, his 
eyes flashing fire. “I'll fight ary man fair 
and squar, but I won't stand here and see 
murder done!” 

“You-uns peacify yourselves, right 
now!” commanded Woody. “T misdoubt 
if this is ary revenuer at all. What fer a 
new-fangled gun is this?” 

He opened the curiously flat holster and 
drew forth—a tiny hatchet with folding 
guard. 

“Good la! This trick hain’t never been 
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on a grindin’-rock. Looks like a kid’s 
play-purty. He’d look smart cuttin’ up 
mash-tubs with sich as that!” 

“Then whut do you name this?” de- 
manded Mount, producing the pick. 

“Cur’ous—cur’ous! Who ever seed a 
‘devil’ with a hammerhead? S’arch him!” 

The stranger’s pockets produced a purse, 
compass, jackknife, keys, a notebook bear- 
ing unintelligible marks, and a folding 


“ BESIDE THE FURNACE TWO MEN WERE PLAYING ‘ SET-BACK’ 


lens. The lens passed from hand to hand 
as the men speculated. 

“I seed one o’ them make-big things las’ 
summer,” asserted Matt. “That furriner 
had it who was up on the mountain study- 
in’ bugism.” 

The knapsack was overhauled. In its 
bottom were some small bags, hastily la- 
beled, containing specimens of freshly 
broken rock. With bitter scorn Wolf 
turned upon McVey as if he would throt- 
tle him. 

“Now, you’ve got us all in one torment- 
in’ mess; fer shore! Have you eyes in 
your head, or are they bar’l bungs? This 
feller hain’t nothin’ but a travelin’ rock 
hunter !” 


Mount expostulated, stormed, and 
squirmed with embarrassment. The fog, 
the man’s queer actions, the pick, the hol- 
ster, and finally—out it came—the dream! 

It was Corder who first fully recovered 
his wits. 

“See here, men; we can’t have no ruc- 
tions atwixt ourselves. This feller may 
come alive ag’in. The thing is to git 
him outen here quicker’n ‘scat.’ He 





” 


mustn’t see the trail, nor that walk-log 
over the creek.” 

“Right!” admitted Woody. “This is 
no time for blackgyardin’. Git me a pair 
o’ saplin’s.” 

Quickly they lopped some poles and 
withed them into a rude, but practicable, 
litter. Matt and Woody bore the stricken 
man down the path, wormed their way 
out through the laurel, delicately bore their 
burden across the swaying footlog, and 
thence straightway to the cabin. Mount 
followed with his rifle and the stranger’s 
duffel. 

Aunt Victory was snatching hot pones 
of bread from the Dutch oven. She sup- 
pressed an exclamation as the downcast 
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group entered her door. Dred growled, 
bristled, then sniffed in curiosity. The 
wounded man was laid upon a bed. Mc- 
Vey slipped silently out of doors, and hov- 
ered close to a convenient chink in the 
wall. 

Wolf in few words laid bare the situa- 
tion. “Fotch me the bottle, till I give him 
a rub,” he suggested. 

“No,” answered his spouse, with un- 
wonted sternness, “I’ll see to the lad my- 
se’f.” ; 

Loosening the stranger’s collar, she 
slipped up the sleeve of his shirt and ex- 
amined the wound. It had stopped bleed- 
ing. 

“The ball’s clus under the skin on the 
fur side. There don’t ‘pear to be no bones 
bruk.” 

She propped up the head of the bed with 
an extra pillow. Then, having nothing 
else for her purpose, she wrapped two 
scorching hot loaves of cornbread in her 
shawl and applied them to the man’s feet. 
Wringing out a cloth in cold spring water, 
she packed it around his forehead. 

“Now, Wolf, whut’s in your mind to do 
with him when he gits his sense?” 

The reply was slow and dubious. 

“Things is all in a mixtry. Fust, we'll 
see who he is, what he knows, and what he 
aims to do about it. This has kem at a 
main bad time. The run’s got to be made 
to-night, and the liquor carried out, or 
I'm plumb ruined. We'll haffter shift 
everything, then, to another hide-out, afore 
he gits stirrin’ in the mornin’. When he 
pines to travel, Matt’d better wingle him 
around in the woods, and see that he makes 
no way-marks to git back by.” 

“S-st !” 

The stranger stirred. His eyes opened. 
He stared wildly at the cobwebbed rafters, 
and then blankly at the group around him. 
He essayed to rise. 

“Lay still a bit, mister,” soothed the 
woman; “you'll pearten up d’reck’ly. Then 
you can git up and look about.” 

For some time the man lay quietly, gath- 
ering consciousness. No one spoke until 
he rose on his elbow and addressed them: 

“T fell off the rock—didn’t I?” 

“Ves,” answered Victory. “The men 
folks done found you and fotched you to 
the house.” 


“How far is it to the post-office at Lost 
Cove?” 

“T call it eight mile,’ 

“Where did I fall?” 

“Hit mought be a mile from here, eh 
Matt ?” 

“T don’t know, raelly, to measure, if it 
is a mile.” 

“What mought your name be, mister?” 
inquired Woody. “How kem you up this 
*way-off branch?” 

“My name is Avery. I remember, now 
—I was lost in the fog. They told me to 
cross the divide at Thunderhead, and take 
the Deep Gap trail for Lost Cove. I 
had no trouble until clouds settled on the 
mpuntain. Then I strayed off on the 
wrong ridge. The government map must 
be inaccurate, for I followed it by com- 
pass. Soon I was on a mere cattle-trail, 
and finally it faded away. The brush and 
briars grew so thick that I could make no 
headway on the crest of the ridge. So I 
tried to descend to a creek bottom and 
make my way to some house or river. I 
came to a low ledge of rock, and was 
crawling down, when some one shot me. 
Why did he do it?” 

Woody looked hard at the man before 
him. In the calm gray eyes that con- 
fronted him he read neither fear nor guile. 

“Matt nor me wasn’t thar at the doin’s; 
but I’ve figgered the thing over, and, 
seems like, how kem it, mought a-been this 
away. Thar’s herders on the mountain 
comes prodjectin’ down here sometimes, 
lookin’ for cattle that’s strayed. Then, 
again, once in a while some _ ballhooier 
from the lumber camps in Tennessee 
makes a short-cut through here for the 
river. Whoever ’twas, likely enough he 
didn’t count on meetin’ nobody human in 
sich a wild and lonesome gorge. The fog 
was thick as curdled milk, and he p'intedly 
couldn’t see much afore his nose. Some- 
thin’ stirred and clawed on the rock-clift. 
Nobody «in reason’d a-thought to find a 
man grabblin’ up thar, with a plein trail 
right below him. The feller took hit for 
a varmint. So he shot. You couldn't 
handily blame him. Then, seein’ what he'd 
done, he was sceert, and run. Hit mought 
a-been that; and, then, ag’in, hit 
moughtn’t.” 

“Such mistake might be made, under 


replied Woody. 
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the circumstances, and could be forgiven. 
But, for running away, and leaving me 
there—for that I can ‘right handily blame 
him.’ ” 

“‘Jes’ so.” 

“Let me see what my arm looks like.” 

Avery examined his wound, and laughed 
with relief. 

“A romantic reception, truly! Lucky 
my sleeve had slipped down—there won't 
be any trash to pick out of the hole.” 

The stranger thrust his right hand into 
his trousers pocket. Finding nothing, he 
looked nonplussed. 

“Here’s your things, ‘mister,’ offered 
Matt. “They was scattered some about.” 
He blushed furiously. 

“Count your money,” suggested Wolf. 

“Oh, that’s all right, I’m sure. Hand 
me my knife, please, with the sharpest 
blade open.” 

«Avery slit open his own skin—he was 
surprised to find how thick and tough it 
was—and the bullet dropped on the bed. 

“T'll keep this little missile for a sou- 
venir,” he remarked. Aunt Victory ban- 
daged his arm, while Woody proceeded to 
quiz him. 

“You was ‘lowin’ to go to Lost Cove; 
got ary friends thar?” 

“No; this is my first trip into your 
mountains. I am a geologist, from: Balti- 
more. I came down here to study the 
formation of the Smokies. Car: you rec- 
ommend a boarding place?” 

“Aimin’ to stay some time?” 

“A month or two. I'll need a guide to 
show me over the mountains. Especially,” 
he laughed, “in case of fog.” 

“Tf you l’arn who shot you, you'll lay in- 
formation ag’in him?” 

“No. T’ll just hunt him up and give 
him the best beating he ever had in his 
life. That will be for running away.” 

“Huh! I don’t ginerally offer advice 
that ain’t asked for; but, you bein’ a 
stranger, I'll just sujjest that you don’t go 
atter ary mountain man with your bare 
han’s. We ain’t much for knock-fightin’. 
Hit looks childish. If you don’t shoot the 
other feller, he’ll shoot you.” 

“So it seems. We'll cross the next 
river when we come to it. I don’t believe 
I was mistaken for a wild beast—do you?” 

“Who do you reckon you was tuk for?” 


’ 


Avery returned the stern gaze without 
moving an eyelash. 

“At the Maryville Hotel I was advised 
to give‘up this trip. They warned me that 
the mountains were full of moonshiners 
who would shoot on sight.” 

“Moon-shiners,” purred Woody, strok- 
ing his beard. “That’s a furrin word. 
Here in North Car’lina we call ’em block- 
aders. What mought be your sen-ti-ments 
about blockadin’ ?” 

“TI believe the government has a right to 
levy an excise tax, and to collect it. Per- 
sonally, I am neither a tax collector nor a 
meddler.” 

“S’pose you suspicioned that a sartain 
man was ‘stillin’’ without a license— 
would you set the officers on him?” 

Big Matt squirmed in his chair at this 
amazing question. Aunt Victory held her 
breath. The eavesdropper outdoors 
cocked his rifle. 

Avery’s answer was sharp and decisive: 
“No. At home I suspect certain men of 
not paying taxes on their personal prop- 
erty; but I do not report them.” 

“Mister,” declared Woody, “that word 
they gin you at Maryville was fool talk. 
I’ve lived in these mountains, man and 
boy, for sixty year. I’ve seed a sight of 
blockadin’—a sight of it! Yit never but 
wunst did I hear tell of blockaders mis- 
using a stranger who happened in on ’em.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Thar was a feller had a sour stum- 
mick, and he dreamp’ him a dream. -That 
dream warned him the revenue was com- 
in’. Nex’ day he seed a revenuer in every 
bush and knot-hole. Every narve in his 
body was like a holler tooth. So, the fust 
man he kem ag’in unexpected, he shot, 
without axin’ who or what. He’d a-shot 
his grandmother if she’d come suddent 
around a corner.” 

“Did the victim die?” 

“Him? No; he was up, eatin’ ’taters 
afore sundown.” 

“Are those potatoes that I smell?” 

“T reckon so. You-uns calls ’em pot- 
taters when they're biled, eh? That's 
cute. Vict’ry, us men’s all sp’ilin’ for 
somethin’ to eat. Draw up, mister—draw 
up! We ain’t got much, but, sich as it is, 
thar’s a-plenty—and you're right p’intedly 
welcome! Matt, set you a cheer!” 

















Black Sea Bass Fishing 


SPORT WHICH ATTRACTS THE WORLD'S 
ANGLERS TO THE CALIFORNIAN COAST 
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T has been 
] es timated 

by the 
game experts 
of the state 
of California 
that over 
$2,250,000 
are brought 
into the 
state every 
year dy 
sportsmen, or 
that the 
sport means 
this amount 
to the state every year. The game 
commissioners of the state of Maine 
estimate that anglers and_ hunters 
mean $5,000,000 net to them; hence 
they conserve their sports. Anglers 
doubtless spend the more money, as from 
Monterey to San Diego there is the finest 
sea fishing in the world. Sir Knowles 
Reynolds, an English sportsman who has 
hunted all over the world, ended this sea- 
son’s fishing at Santa Cruz, and he says: 
“I have been on every fishing ground I 
could reach on every continent, and I give 
California the palm.” Off La Jolla this 
gentleman took thirty tunas, and Mr. 
Strafford, of Pasadena, took ten, one day 
in August. The latter pronounced the sal- 
mon fishing in Monterey Bay the equal of 
any salmon fishing in England. 

The many angling clubs—the Black 
Bass, of Stockton; the Striped Bass Club, 
of San Francisco; the Angling Club, of 
Monterey; the Rod Club, of Coronado; 
the Tuna, Light Tackle and Three-Six 
Clubs, of Avalon; the Long Beach Rod 
and Reel Club, and twenty more, from 
Eureka to Tia Juana, covering 800 miles, 











are all accomplishing a marvelous work, 
and it can be said that sportsmen, espe- 
cially anglers, have done more to give the 
state fame than anyone else. Englishmen 
know more about our tuna and salmon 
fishing than they do about our mines. 

The state covers a great many degrees 
of latitude, which provides California with 
some kind of fishing every month in the 
year. From Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Bay in general, and sometimes from the 
Cliff House south, are found the biggest 
bass in the world. Often in summer, or 
even in winter, the fishermen off Pacific 
Grove will entangle one in their nets; the 
dock fishermen at Redondo, where the 
channel comes inshore, or the fishermen 
at Point Loma will hook one and the 
whole town will be thrown into excite- 
ment, because some one is almost pulled 
overboard. From June to November, at 
Avalon Bay, where there was once a reg- 
ular fishery for bass, two or three are 
brought in almost every day, and some ex- 
traordinary records have been made at 
San Diego, for this big fish is found wher- 
ever there is a kelp forest to protect it. 

If you have never seen a black sea bass, 
or Junefish, take a black sea bass from the 
Sacramento, spread it out, lengthen it to 
six feet, make it large in proportion, give 
it a weight of three or four hundred 
pounds, paint it, in your imagination, the 
colors of the black bass, give it a little 
more symmetrical shape; in fact, make it 
an attractive fish for a big one, and you 
have the king of the bass, a regular bass 
in shape and habit; a fish that has been 
taken in the Gulf of California tipping the 
scales at 800 pounds, while a 700-pounder 
was caught in 1887 at Santa Barbara. 
This is a monster, there is no question as 
to that; so much so that a fish-story fakir 
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BLACK SEA 


in Los Angeles had a bass mounted, and 
you could go and stand rp by it and have 
your picture taken to send to distant 
friends at “Bingen” or anywhere. Num- 
bers of Eastern tourists have done this at 
the expense of Eastern country papers. 
The California coast is the home of the 
black sea bass. It is found nowhere in 
the world except in the big kelp beds 
which form a fringe along the entire con- 
tinent. These beds of Nereocystis attach 
themselves to the bottom and rise in great 
copper-hued leaves a foot or two wide, 
the vine often being from one to several 
hundred feet long. At iow tide the leaves 
often lie on the surface, but when the tide 
is high they stretch out and wind in and 
out like snakes. This maze of weed is 
the home of the big bass. It may be within 
ten feet of the beach, as at San Clemente, 
Santa Catalina, Santa Cruz and Santa 
Rosa Islands, and the Coronado Rocks, or 
it may be 200 feet off shore, as at the 
“fence” back of Avalon, where several 
thousand bass have been taken during the 
past few years. But a thick kelp forest is 
always near shore, and sometimes in 
drifting over it in a_ glass-bottom boat 
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the angler can see the big fish poised 
among the leaves. 

It was Dr. Johnson who said that ang- 
ling is a fishing line with a fool at one 
end and a fish at the other, and another 
wit dignified the sport by saying that fish- 
ing is often like sitting in a Turkish bath 
holding a string; but this does not apply 
to California, where there is rarely a day 
that is at all disagreeable on the water. 

If all the tales of anglers who have taken 
black sea bass were collected in a book, 
few laymen could be found to believe 
them, so sensational are they. As an illus- 
tration, bass up to 430 pounds have been 
taken on the ordinary tackle used in ang- 
ling for black bass in many parts of the 
East, or with a nine-ounce rod and a 
nine-thread line having a lifting strength 
of two pounds to the thread. State Sena- 
tor Charles Bell is an expert in handling 
these big fish. It was his whim some 
years ago to fish from a craft so light and 
low in the water that the slightest mis- 
take would capsize it; yet the Senator 
went out alone, single handed, and not 
only caught these big fish, but gaffed them 
and towed them into port. Some of his 
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GAFFING A BIG LASS 




















BRINGING IN THE DAY’S CATCH 


adventures sound like “fish stories,’ and 
it is fortunate there were so many on- 
lookers who could see him towed about. 

The professional Portuguese and Ital- 
ian fishermen of San Pedro, San Diego 
and Avalon have long caught the big bass 
for the market, but the business was in- 
jured when some one began to take them 
off Pebble Beach, Santa Catalina, and put 
them on the market as boneless cod. They 
were boneless when they reached the pub- 
lic; also as dry and tough as shavings, 
and it was practically impossible to chew 
them to a finish. The new fish almost 
ruined the real codfish business on the 
coast, but was finally given up. 

A few years ago a Mr. Schenck, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., now deceased, came to 
this coast. He was a prominent member 
of the Tuna Club, which now has ex- 
President Roosevelt and many other dis- 
tinguished Easterners as honorary mem- 
bers. Mr. Schenck became so enthusiastic 
over the big fish that he went out day 
after day, and often brought in three at a 
time, ranging from 250 to 350 pounds. 
Each day he had his catch photographed, 
and at the end of the season these pictures 
with those of his other catches were bound 


up in undoubtedly the most remarkable 
album of true fish stories on record. 

Mr. Schenck used a sixteen-ounce rod 
of split bamboo or greenheart, about seven 
or eight feet long, with a twenty-four 
thread line on a reel that would hold 800 
feet. He had a twenty-foot launch with 
en 8-hp. engine; a boat that was light yet 
would stand heavy weather. His seat was 
rigged facing astern, after the Tuna Club 
fashion; a comfortable chair resting on a 
board which in turn rested on the rail. 
This angler always fished in one place, 
iust back of the town of Avalon, at what 
is known as the “fence,” where his man, 
Harry Elms, now a prosperous mining 
man of Goldfield, had some of the best 
ground staked out. 

Often they would arrive at the spot by 
seven or eight o’clock in the morning. The 
hook was baited with half an albicore and 
lowered to the bottom in about sixty feet 
ef water. The boat was fastened to the 
anchor so that it could be tossed off at 
short notice, and then the wait began. 
Sometimes five or six hours slipped by be- 
fore the patient angler was rewarded, and 
sometimes he was passed by; but gener- 
ally in less than an hour the line would 
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suddenly begin to run slowly out and the- 


big reel to click, click. If any one was 
asleep he came to with a jump. The boat- 
man cast off the buoy, fitted the oars into 
the rowlocks, and the angler paid out until 
the fish had taken ten, or even twenty, 
feet of line, and it was remarkable how 
slowly the bass took it. A tuna would 
have taken 600 feet in that time in a whirl- 
wind rush; so with the yellowtail, or al- 
most any fish. 

When the angler estimated that the fish 
had taken the bait in, he whirled the reel 
about, got the line taut, and with a strong, 
steady strain hooked it. In a second the 
deliberate fish became a whirlwind, a 
finned cyclone, and under the impact of 
300 or 400 pounds of flash dashing out 
into deep water, the reel was emptied with 
a continuous blare of music. The reel 
had a brake, and there was a leather pad 
which was used to press upon the spool. 
The angler was pressing this with all the 
force he dared, while the boatman started 
the engine and backed at full speed after 
the bass to prevent it from taking all the 
line, if possible. 

The fish took the line by yards until 500 
feet of it had slipped away; then, the 
launch being under way, it stopped, or 
stopped the line from going off the reel. 
But the fish was going out at full speed, 
towing the boat. It was impossible at this 
stage of the game to lift the bass, hence it 


yecame a question of time. He swa 
became a question of tim H m 


steadily out, going down deeper and 
deeper, and towing the boat two miles be- 
fore the angler really gained a foot; then 
the fish was directly down, sulking like a 
salmon, and always moving out. The rod 
was raised slowly, lifting the fish, then 
dropped quickly, gaining three or four 
feet. In this way the big bass came slowly 
up, then suddenly dashed away with the 
force of a catapult and took all the line 
gained. This was repeated again and 
again until finally, three hours after the 
strike, six miles from the buoy, the angler 
lifted the fish to the surface despite its 
struggles, when the gaffer hooked on and 
held it. The fish was too large to take 
aboard, so was fastened to a tackle from 
the mast and so lifted on deck. 

It is easy to describe such a catch, but 
pen or pencil fails to illustrate the excite- 
ment of it, the innumerable sudden rushes 
that come, and the tremendous strain that 
the angler is under. Yet some men like it 
and will take three or four of these giants 
in a day. But the marvel of it is the 
tackle, which is seemingly impossible for 
the game. The Tuma Club has beautiful 
black sea bass cups and medals which are 
fished for each year. The sport is peculiar 
to California and is intended for men, 
though women anglers have also caught 
these large fish, notably Mrs. A. W. Bar- 
rett, of San Francisco, who is one of the 
best known of women anglers in Cali- 
fornia. 


The Beales Civchs 


By Carlyle C. Mclntire 


Now the ruddy coals are crumbling 
And the windy night is grumbling; 
Wild and freakish shades are tumbling 
In the pine trees over head. 


*Round the fire, in old-time places, 
Gather kind and friendly faces, 
But on all there are the traces 

Of a sorrow to be read. 


Jest and story die in telling, 

For in every heart is welling 

Tender thoughts of one now dwelling 
"Round the camp fire of the dead. 


Weirdly wild the wind is wailing, 
And a sense of awe prevailing 
Hovers o’er the embers failing 

In their mingled gray and red. 


Mystic dreams again are flinging 

Echoes of an o!d song, bringing 

Back a tenor voice which, ringing 
O’er the chorus, sweetly led. 


Like a wind from nowhere bounding, 
Sweeps a mellow chord resounding. 
In its rising accents drowning 
Moaning winds which with it wed. 


Now the old-time song ascending, 
With the wailing wind is blending, 
Hands are clasping at its end:ng, 
And good-nights are softly said 


Deep in slumber all are lying, 
Graying coals are slowly dying, 
Ghostly midnight winds are sighing, 
And the camp has gone to bed. 




















Hunting Alaskan Brown Bear 


By W. B. Meetch 
Part I 


FTER much investigation and corre- 
A spondence, the writer and Harry W. 
Meetch decided upon a trip to the 
Peninsula of Alaska, in quest of the great 
brown bear. We left Seattle May 8, 
1908, on a steamship which connected at 
Seward, Alaska, with the steamer Dora, 
which makes monthly trips to the western 
end of the peninsula, leaving Seward about 
the fifteenth of each month. So far as we 
know, only eight bear hunters went west 
of Kadiak Island, in the spring of 1908, 
and all except our party of two left Seat- 
tle on April 8th. We would not advise 
any one taking this trip to leave Seattle on 
any date which would land them at Sand 
Point or Unga, Alaska, points about 400 
miles west of Kadiak Island, later than 
May Ioth. The bears usually come out of 
their dens from May 15th to June Ist, and 
after June 20th to June 25th the skins are 
likely to be worthless on account of the 
hair coming out in patches. The sports- 
man can take supplies with him from Seat- 
tle, or secure some of the supplies of An- 
drew Grosvold, of Sand Point, who is in 
touch with the guide question. Unga, a 
short distance from Sand Point, is the 
headquarters of Peter Larsen, John Hub- 
bley, John Gardiner, and Michael Utecht, 
all of whom are good guides. Alfred 


Lowe, of Seward, Alaska, is also a success- 
ful guide. Two sportsmen usually take a 
guide and an assistant guide, the guide 
furnishing a small schooner and a dory or 
skiff. 

We were each provided with three pairs 
of light rubber thigh boots, a necessity in 
that country; light, warm woolen cloth- 
ing, and a light waterproof coat of some 
kind; all outer clothing as near dead grass 
color as possible. After landing from the 
steamer at Sand Point or Unga, the hunting 
ground is reached by sailing from fifty 
to seventy-five miles along the coast. We 
had three camps, one headquarters camp 
on Stepovak Bay, near the beach, one 
about six miles west, at the head of Ram- 
say’s Valley, and the other on Big River, 
fourteen miles northwest. The hunting 
grounds covered an area of about twenty- 
five by thirty miles on the Pacific slope of 
the Aleutian Range. These mountains are 
of volcanic origin, very irregular, and 
broken by deep cajions and gulches, carry- 
ing streams of snow water, which flow 
through the tundra to the ocean. No tim- 
ber grows on this part of the peninsula, 
but at places there is a heavy growth of 
alder on the lower mountainsides, which 
makes excellent cover for the bears; high- 
er up, there is nothing but snow. When 
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we landed, the snow was fast disappearing 
from the low ground, the nights were of 
only a few hours’ duration, and never very 
dark, even when cloudy. 

The writer, with a guide named L. L. 
sales, left the beach camp on May 28th. 
Although we had left Seattle at a much 
later date than advisable, the late spring 
and deep snows caused the bears to re- 
main in their dens fully two weeks longer 
than usual, and we found by the signs that 
the season was just opening. Our course 
wound across the tundra, among the 
swamps, avoiding the sink-holes; the go- 
ing was heavy, the packs got heavier as 
we slushed through snow and water, and 
the rests were delightful. Ptarmigan were 
quite plentiful, the male birds were just 
putting on their highly colored summer 
plumage, and the rasping cry, “Go back! 
Go back!” could be heard on every side. 

The head of Ramsay’s Valley is divided 
by a ridge, which runs out and down from 
the main Aleutian Range a mile and a half 
or two miles, and ends abruptly by drop- 
ping down about 300 feet to the level of 
the valley. The tent was pitched in a 
clump of alders at the foot of the ridge, 
and by climbing to the top, a very good 
view could be had of the sides of the high- 
er, snow-covered ridges to the north and 
south of us, and of the eastern slope of 
the main range which separates the Pa- 
cific Ocean from Behring Sea. With a 
pair of binoculars, 
entrance to a well- 


and scarred its surface for miles, and with 
the glass, I noticed that the bear never 
wasted much time when crossing the places 
where .the slides had gone down, but 
walked leisurely over the unbroken snow. 
When he came nearly opposite the den, he 
turned and went straight up the mountain- 
side, passing close to the mouth of the den, 
and was soon lost in the mist and clouds 
which enveloped the top of the range. 
Next morning, Bales having gone to the 
beach camp for another load, I was out 
before three o'clock, thinking I might get 
sight of the bear loafing in the vicinity of 
the den, but he did not show up. About 
6:30 p.m., while the guide, who had re- 
turned from the beach camp, was prepar- 
ing supper, in scanning the mountain sides 
with the glass, I noticed, by the tracks in 
the snow, that a bear had come out of the 
den, and I soon located him traveling lei- 
surely along the side of the mountain, in- 
clining a little down toward the valley. 
We ate supper hurriedly, one at a time, 
the other keeping watch, and while I kept 
the bear in sight from my post at the foot 
of the ridge, Bales climbed to the top. 
Then I did the climbing, but when I came 
to the top where he was to have waited for 
me, Bales was nowhere to be seen. I 
waited what seemed to me a long time, 
while the bear in plain sight was getting 
away; night was coming on, and I started 
for the bear alone, but after a while caught 
sight of my man 





known bear den 
could be plainly 
seen on the side of 
a mountain, about 
2,000 feet higher 
than our camp, and 
not more than a 
mile and a_ half 
distant,as the crow 
flies. At 6:30 p.m., 
I saw a bear trav- 
eling along the side 
of the mountain on 
which the den was 
located, working 
toward the top. The 
mountain was so 











steep that snow- 
slides had seamed 


SKIN OF THIS BIG BEAR 


on the top of an 
elevation a_ mile 
from the place 
where he said he 
would wait for me. 
By the time I over- 
took him I was 
pretty well winded, 
had lost precious 
time, and might 
have lost the 
chance of a shot, 
because he did not 
do as agreed upon. 

After a long 
chase during which 
the bear frequently 
lay down in the 
snow, twice spend- 
ing quite a little 





696 FIELD AND STREAM 


time digging out and fixing up beds to suit 
him he crossed the cafion separating the 
two ranges, at an elevation of about 1,500 
feet, turned and commenced working his 
way toward us, only higher up on the same 
range on which we were traveling, and 
again lay down in the snow. We had 
made desperate efforts to head him off, and 
we now got into as favorable a position as 
possible, about 200 yards from him in the 
open snow, and waited for developments 
and for me to get my breath. The climb up 
the side of the cafion at about an angle of 
forty-five degrees, going into the soft snow 
knee-deep at every step, had been almost 
heart-breaking. The violent exertion had 
started the perspiration freely, and now, 
above the edge of the cajion side, the wind 
sweeping down from the snow-covered 
range chilled me to the bone. But just as 
my teeth began to chatter in fine style, the 
bear rose to his feet, and the sight sent 
the warm blood coursing through my veins. 
Cold and weariness were alike forgotten 
as the bear continued his course. We 
moved forward to head him off, crouching 
low in the soft snow, bear and men ad- 
vancing in lines which approached each 
other, until we were within about 150 
yards. Then we squatted down in the 
snow and waited until he was within 
forty yards, coming almost directly toward 
us, when I made up my mind that he was 
close enough. 

This was a little after 10:30 p.m. It 
was a cloudy night, with no moon. Once 
I looked up to see how much darker it 
would likely be, and saw only one star. 
But we were on the open snow in a coun- 
try where it never gets very dark during 
the short summer nights. While waiting 
for a shot I had tried the telescopic sight, 
a seven-eighths inch four power, and 
though the bear showed up in good shape, 
I was unable to locate the cross hairs on 
his dark body. But the Lyman ivory bead 
front-sight, through the peep-sight in the 
rear, made a fairly good showing, though 
it took more time to catch it than I liked. 
The guide said he could not see his copper 
front sight at all, and afterward said that 
he had to shoot by leveling his rifle as best 
he could. 

The chase had lasted more than three 
hours and a half. We had climbed 1,000 
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feet, with the sharp Behring Sea wind in 
our faces, cumbered with heavy rifles, am- 
munition, field glasses and long rubber 
boots, part of the time sinking into the soft 
snow up to our knees. The bear was above 
us, and his huge bulk and the swing of 
his massive neck and shoulders gave fair 
warning that, if we were wise, we would 
do our very best to stop him, get him 
down, and keep him down. The tremen- 
dous vitality of this great brute, even 
after having been mortally wounded, will 
enable him to travel several times the space 
which now separated us from him, and one 
blow from his immense paw, armed with 
its cruel claws, would either leave a hunter 
in bad shape, far from proper care and 
shelter, or perhaps more mercifully send 
him in the twinkling of an eye to the happy 
hunting grounds over the Great Divide. 

I had instructed my guide not to shoot 
unless at a bear charging at close quar- 
ters, or a wounded bear in danger of get- 
ting away. Just before I fired, he said in a 
low tone: “Shall I shoot if he comes for 
us, or if there is danger of his getting 
away?” and I answered: “Sure.” 

The bear was moving slowly down the 
mountainside, bearing a little to our left, 
which was very fortunate, as it did not 
place us directly in his path. I held the 
white ivory bead fair on his shoulder and 
fired. He broke down, and as he arose I 
fired again at the same spot. He humped 
up at the shot, and the guide said, “You've 
got him!” But with a growl the bear 
made a lunge forward, the guide joined 
in the shooting, and I got one more fair 
shot at the shoulder as the huge, dark 
body went leaping, stumbling down the 
mountain for a distance of seventy-five 
yards, when he fell and, unable to regain 
his feet, rolled about 100 yards down the 
mountain and disappeared from sight. 

He had passed within twenty yards of 
us, and after reloading our rifles, we hur- 
ried after him, only to see the wide path 
in the snow which marked his course. 
We followed, and found that he had fal- 
len over a perpendicular ledge of rocks, 
and had slightly bedded himself in the 
hard snow at the foot. When we skinned 


him out next day, we found that three 
balls had struck him in the shoulder with- 
in a space which could be covered by an 
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ordinary saucer; there was one in the 
throat, too low down to do any serious 
«damage, passing clear through, and an- 
other in front of the hip. I was shooting 
a .35-caliber Winchester, soft-nosed bul- 
lets; the guide, a .30-caliber Winchester, 
rimless, Hoxie bullet. The three bullets 
which struck the shoulder were quartering 
shots, and evidently had passed close to 
the heart. The flesh of the opposite side 
of the body was suffused with blood, show- 
ing plainly the course of the missiles, and 











OLD EPHRAIM’S CLAWS. LENGTH OF 


that they had passed nearly through. The 
bullet striking in front of the hip had 
ranged forward; and yet, with these four 
mortal wounds, this bear’ had _ traveled 
fully seventy-five yards, covering twelve 
to fifteen feet at every jump, before he 
lost his feet and commenced his involun- 
tary roll down the hill. It was all over in 
about a quarter of a minute; but I don’t 
wonder why bear hunters object so stren- 
uously to attacking a bear which is above 
them, unless at a respectable distance. 
The snow was quite hard under the 
ledge where the bear had fallen, as the 
sun could not strike it, and we tried to 





start him rolling again, but could not move 
him. From the face of the ledge of rocks 
we secured thin, sharp pieces of rock, and 
by an hour and a half of hard work, we 
undermined the bear, and working out a 
huge trough in the hard snow, we man- 
aged to start him down the mountain 
again, taking good care not to get caught 
under his huge body. He slid and rolled 
down about 125 yards farther, to a place 
not quite so steep, and stopped in good 
shape for skinning. y 





LONGEST, AROUND CURVE, 5% INCHES 


It was now midnight, and we started for 
camp, which we reached at two o’clock; 
started a fire, and made a little coffee; and 
at three, just as the new day was lighting 
up the mpuntains, we crawled into our 
sleeping bags for a little sleep. At half- 
past nine we again started for the hills. 
Two hours brought us to where the bear 
lay. We secured some measurements, the 
guide took quite a number of photographs, 
which -unfortunately were not very good, 
and promptly at twelve o’clock the skin- 
ning began. 

Three hours of steady work took the 
hide off. We rolled it up from each side 
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toward the center, hair out, and tied it 
tightly at intervals of a foot with cord, 
making a roll about a foot and a half thick 
and eleven feet long. Then we tied a cord 
to the end, and leaving it lie, climbed up 
to the place where the shooting had been 
done, at several points crawling on hands 
end knees to avoid being blown over and 
down the mountainside, especially at the 
faces of the ledges. I paced the distances 
between the several points of interest, and 
noted the places where patches of cut hair 
showed a hit, at one of which, entangled in 
a bunch of hair, I found a Hoxie bullet, 
evidently the one that had passed through 
the throat, as none of the other bullets had 
gone through. - 

\We then returned to the place where the 
carcase lay, and decided not to attempt to 
weigh it, as the hours were slipping by, 
the road to camp was heavy going, loaded 
as we would be, and the fierce Behring Sea 
wind, sweeping down the side of the moun- 
tain, brought granulated snow like hail, 
which cut faces, numbed our bodies 
and hastened our movements. I took the 
skull, and the guide dragged the hide. 


our 
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STREAM 


Where the slope was steep, it went nicely ; 
but when we reached the creek, the guide 
let the hide lie, carried the skull into camp, 
went back after supper, and not being a 
strong man, put the hide in the creek, 
towed it down opposite the camp, and I 
helped him drag it in, across the tundra. 
Some days later the hide was again put 
in the creek, and, by a roundabout route, 
towed to the beach camp, in all about 
eleven miles from the place where the 
bear was killed. 

The measurements of this bear, taken 
with a steel tape, were as follows: 


Length of body as it lay humped 


up in ee a in, 
Length of body lying on its side 8 ft. 
Girth of neck behind the ears, 

tape drawn tightly............. 4 ft. 4m. 
Width of body at shoulders. . 3 ft 
Width between the ears........ 1 ft. 
Length of longest claw around 

SI So han crated os Gae4es oss 5% in. 
eee. Ae 1 ft.6'%4 in 
Length of skin stretched........ 11 ft. 


It is easy to guess at the weight of a 
large bear, but guesses are uncertain. A 





A JUNE MORNING IN 





ALASKA 











A BEAR TRAIL THROUGH THE TUNDRA 


? 


browu bear now in the Zoological Garden 
at Washington, D. C., captured when a cub 
near Cape Douglas, Alaska, weighed 890 
pounds in February, 1906, 970 pounds in 
March, 1907, 1,050 pounds in March, 1908, 
and would without doubt have weighed 
more than 1,100 pounds when I saw him in 
April, 1909, and he certainly did not have 
anything like the abundant supply of food 
which Alaska provides for her pets. Dr. 
Baker, superintendent of the park, tells me 
that the body of this bear is eight feet long, 
and that he stands fifty inches at the shoul- 
der. I looked him over very carefully, 
comparing him with a photograph of the 
bear which I had killed, and am satisfied 
that my bear, while not so long in the legs, 
was much heavier built, especially about 
the shoulders and neck; in fact, the speci- 
men in the park had a rather slender look 
compared with Old Ephraim of Ramsay’s 
Valley. 

After returning from the beach camp 
we saw no bears, and on June 11th, while 
out hunting, the guide crossed a ridge to 
look for “sign,” as he said, while I hunted 
slowly back to camp. That was the last I 


saw of L. L. Bales, much advertised 
Alaskan guide, at the camp in Ramsay’s 
Valley. I hunted alone, and three days 
later packed up some of my personal be- 
longings, and went out to the beach camp 
to meet Harry, according to previous 
agreement. I found all hands there, and 
that Bales had been hunting from the 
beach camp, and had killed a she-bear with 
cubs, against my most positive instruc- 
tions, but had failed to secure the cubs, 
which he wanted for himself. That, and 
the fact that he had sneaked away from 
my camp, leaving me to hunt alone, in- 
duced me to decide that I would not return 
to my camp in Ramsay’s Valley, nor hunt 
another day with him, so we had the guides 
pack the sleeping bags from the valley by 
a short route to Harry’s camp on Big 
River, while Harry and I went direct from 
the beach camp. 


Pari II. 
By Harry W. MEEtcH. 


With Peter Larsen, of Unga, Alaska, as 
guide, I left the beach camp on Big River. 
Larsen, in a skiff, with our personal out- 
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fit, rowed up Stepovak Bay a distance of 
about ten miles, to the mouth of Big River, 
taking me aboard around several points, 
and across mouths of small rivers empty- 
ing into the bay, which were too deep to 
wade. At the mouth of Big River, the 
guide put a line to the skiff, and wading 
along the shore, towed the skiff up the 
river to my camp, about four miles from 
the bay. When within a short distance of 
the camp, I killed a two-year-old caribou, 
which we found very fine eating. Big 
River heads about twenty miles from the 
bay and runs through a wide valley, part 
moraine and part tundra, and herds ot 
caribou could be seen on the tundra almost 
any time. This valley is bounded on both 
sides by irregular ranges broken by Para- 
dise Valley on the north and Bear Cafion 
Valley on the south, opening into the main 
valley, and passes, gulches, and cafions 
without number. 

The best hunting ground was eight to 
ten miles west of the camp, and I found 
that Larsen’s policy of locating the camp 
quite a distance from the hunting ground 
proper, was a There is noth- 
ing will spoil a good bear hunting groqund 
so much as to have a camp located where 
the bears, when traveling, can get the wind 
of it. Bales located the Ramsay’s Valley 
camp right in the heart of a first-class 
hunting country, and as a result only one 
bear was seen there, as the game gave it 
a wide berth. 

Not having seen a bear for a week, and 
having hunted hard every day except Sun- 
day, we decided to carry a tarpaulin, a 
sleeping bag and some food up near the 
hunting ground and spend a night there, to 
be on the ground later in the evening and 
carlier in the morning than possible when 
leaving the camp at 3:00 a.m., and walking 
eight to ten miles. We had seen tracks in 
the snow and in the sand along the river, 
knew the bears were traveling 
‘here. On June toth, carrying the light 
cutfit, we left camp at 3:00 a.m. Larsen, 


Wise one. 


ond we 


ereat on prophecy, said, “We will never 
ect this stuff to where we have decided to 
tcke it, for we will see a bear on the way, 
and will have to drop it and go for him.” 
After traveling about eight miles up the 
valley along the river, keeping a watch 
for bears upon the mountains on both sides 


FIELD AND 
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of the valley, Larsen raised his 12X Goerz 
monocle to look over the snow fields on 
the ranges; and about four miles from 
where we stood and 2,000 or 3,000 feet 
above the river, he sighted a bear. Down 
went the outfit, according to prophecy. 
Leaving our lunch, and taking off our 
knew we would be warm 
enough making the climb, we started for 
the bear, running across part of the tun- 
dra, and going up the mountain as fast as 
possible. The distance was great, and only 
occasional glimpses could be seen of the 
bear, as he was hidden most of the time 
by the brow of the snow fields, or when 
he was in depressions. 


coats, as we 


The guide sup- 
posed the bear was heading down a certain 


* ~ . . . . - 
canon which was within sight, and for a 


pass which led to the Behring Sea. Our 
plan was to intercept him at the mouth of 
the canon, near the pass. After crossing 
the tundra and reaching the moun‘ain, the 
territory where the bear had been sighted 
could not be seen; and when we reached 
the cafion where we expected to intercept 
him, not even a track visible; we 
climbed to the top of the great snow field. 
and saw by the trackS that the bear had 
turned at the head of the cafion and gone 
back into the mountains, where it was out 
of the question to follow him. Usually a 
stern chase is a lost one, and our hard, 
fast and steep climb, part of it over snow 
in which we broke through the crust up to 
our knees, had not even given us another 
sight of the bear. 

Carrying our disappointment with us, we 
made our way back to the river; and as 
we had this eight-mile trip, and the eight 
miles from camp, with nothing to eat since 
2:30 a.m., nine hours before, we agreed to 


Was 


tackle the lunch as soon as we reached it. 
But when within 200 yards of where our 
stuff lay, I looked across the tundra, and 
on the mountainside, about a mile and a 
half distant, saw a dark, suspicious look- 
ing lump. I called to the guide, asking him 
if it was a bear; he raised his glass—and 
bear it was. Lunch was not even thought 
of. We went for him in a hurry! As the 
guide said afterward, our tongues were 
hanging out, chasing him. Although he 
was in no hurry, and only feeding along 
he was getting away from us. We took a 
short cut and caught sight of him on a 
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bear trail in the alders, about fifty yards 
ahead. I opened fire, knocking him down 
with the first shot, but he was up instantly. 
My second shot again brought him down, 
but instead of staying down, he jumped 
and started to the right, into the alders. 
My third shot struck him in the neck, and, 
dropping his head, he turned a complete 
somersault. To my great surprise, he was 
still able to get up and start through the 
alders, and a fourth, fifth and sixth time he 
fell at the crack of the rifle before he was 
down to stay—and even then, I pumped 
two more bullets into him before he 
stretched out. 


BEAR 7O1 
the mountain, Larsen said: “There is a lot 
of bears up there, and if you can kill two 
out of the four you will do well, as they 
will soon get out of sight in the cafion, 
when you begin shooting.” I told him not 
to shoot, as I did not care to have any of 
them unless I killed them myself. His 
reply was, “Why, I want you to do the 
shooting.” 

We had traveled about two and a half 
miles, and were nearing the top of the 
mountain. The sun was shining warmly, 
and the climb was a hard one. Larsen is 
a good climber—he has had twenty years’ 
seasoning in Alas- 





Although this 
bear fell six times. 
he was not hit ev- 
ery time in a vital 
spot; most of the 
shooting having 
been done from the 
rear, and he did 
not get more than 
thirty yards from 
the place where he 
was first hit. Af- 
ter taking some 
pictures and skin 
ning the bear we 
started back to the 


place where our 
lunch and _ outfit 
lay, carrying the 


skin and skull, hav- 
ing made about 
four miles on this trip. It was now 2:15 p.m. 
I sat down on the bank of a small stream 
near the river, not far from the lunch, and 
as the guide was walking over after it, 
he suddenly gesticulated for me to get 
down. I had no thought of seeing any- 
thing, except possibly a caribou; but when 
Larsen reached me, he pointed to the 
mountain, and there, in plain view, were 
four lumps like the one we had just se- 
cured—four big bears could be plainly seen 
with the glass, although it was a sight hard 
to believe. 

The bears began to feed siowly up the 
mountainside. Keeping in a fringe of al- 
ders as much as possible while crossing 
the flat, we made a detour, getting around 
and above them, following the gulches and 
cafions for concealment. As we climbed 
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Killed by H.-W. Meetch out of a band of four, 
requiring 23 shots from a .35-caliber rifle. 


ka—but his face 
was very red, and 
he mopped the per- 
spiration at a great 
rate. I was about 
fifteen yards be- 
hind him, just 
about holding my 
own, all the time 
thinking that I 
ought to leave 
enough breath in 
me to insure steady 
shooting when the 
time would come. 
But the guide wait- 
ed for me, and 
when I _ reached 
him he said quiet- 
ly, that when we 


got in_ position 
above the bears, I could rest and 
get my wind. We crawled up over 


the edge of the cafion into some low 
alders, and finally reached a place where 
we supposed we could wait, and intercept 
them coming up the mountain. I threw 
myself flat, while the guide crawled a few 
yards from me, peeped around or over the 
patch of alders, and then came back, whis- 
pering, “They are right down there; step 
out and begin shooting.” 

I had no time to get my wind—it was 
“stand up and shoot”; and as I arose to my 
feet and stepped out, I saw four large 
bears within fifty yards. I fired at the 
biggest one, then at the next in size, and 
then at the third. I did a lot of shoot- 
ing, and the bears seemed everywhere, 
dropping as I shot at them, rolling over 
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and limping away; Larsen calling to me: 
“Give it to the big one! Give it to that 
one! Don’t let that one get away.’’ When 
it seemed that the three largest, all dark in 
color, were safe, I looked for the fourth 
bear, a cream-colored one, at which I had 
not yet fired. He was 300 or 400 yards 
down the mountain, and “going some.” 
I fired three shots, the balls striking be- 
hind and under him, but he made good his 
escape, disappearing in the alders. I was 
shooting a .35-caliber Winchester rifle, 
and fired twenty shots without taking a 
step, refilling the magazine three times— 
all, as nearly as we could estimate, with- 
in the space of a minute. 

The side of the mountain was a series 
of cafions, with a growth of alders at the 
bottom. .The canons were pretty well 
covered with snow, but on the slopes be- 
tween them the new grass was just be- 
ginning to show. The bears were on one 
of these grassy slopes when I began 
shooting, but as they rolled down and 
crawled away, they got into one or the 
other of the cafions, and were hidden from 
view. 

We now started to look for the dead or 


STREAM 


wounded, and soon found Bear No. 2 
standing in the thin alders, very badly 
hurt, and not making any effort to get 
away. I gave him a finishing shot from 
across the canon, and he rolled down some 
distance, lodging in a bunch of alders. 
We then crossed over to the next cafion, 
and there, a little below us, stood Bear 
No. 3. With a growl, he made several 
leaps up the cafion, 2nd stopped directly 
opposite us, continuing to growl. In 
leaping, when his feet struck, I distinctly 
heard his claws cut the hard snow, and 
he certainly looked as though he was 
ready for fight. When he made the first 
leap, Larsen, who was standing rather 
hehind me, sprang forward, jerking off 
the safety of his Mannlicher rifle, and 
holding the arm in readiness, and, with 
blazing eyes, he called that bear a lot of 
hard names, and told him what he would 
do to him if he came up. I said: “Don't 
shoot, he can never get up the side of the 
cafion, hurt as badly as he is.” I gave 
him a shot which sent him rolling down 
the camon. We followed, and found that 
he had lodged in a small bunch of alders, 
where we also found Bear No. 1 lying 
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dead. There was a depression in the 
steep cafion at this place, and the last 
bear lay partly across the first one. As 
the cafion in which Bear No. 2 lay opened 
into this cafion a short distance above us, 
it was an easy matter to dislodge him, and 
roll and slide him down to the place 
where the other two were lying. 

It was now 4:00 p.m. I took some pic- 
tures of the bears, and as it was too late 
to skin them, the guide made an incision 
in each to let out the gases, and a third 
time we sought our lunch, not looking for 
any more game. We had not eaten any- 
thing for nearly fifteen hours; so we ate 
a little pilot bread and some sardines, and 
started for our camp, eight miles distant, 
by the nearest route, carrying a bear skin 
and skull, two cameras and our rifles. 
We reached camp at nine, and estimated 
that we had traveled about thirty-two 
miles, as we had kept going steadily for 
eighteen hours, except the time taken to 
skin the first bear, and the short time for 
picture taking and lunch. 

After six hours’ sleep, we were up early 
to finish the work of the day before. We 
had three bears lying on the snow, ten or 
eleven miles from camp, and to skin 
them and get the hides and skulls to camp 
meant work. We put a rope to the skiff, 
and five hours’ hard towing, up a crooked 
course, and against a swift current, 
brought us to shallow water, within three 
or four miles of the bears, where we left 
the skiff and reached the scene of the kill- 
ing about noon. We found the bears un- 
disturbed, and it took over four hours to 
do the skinning. The packing of the 
skins and skulls to the skiff was hard 
work, but the trip down the river was 
quick and exciting, and but for Larsen’s 
skill in handling the skiff, we would have 
been capsized. As it was, we had several 
narrow escapes. Camp was on the bank 
of-the river, and we landed the bear skins 
within 2 few feet of the tent, reaching 


there about eight o’clock, finishing an- 
other strenuous day. 

We had excellent supplies from Seat- 
tle, supplemented by caribou, ptarmigan, 
and trout, when we found time to catch 
them. Peter Larsen was not only an ex- 
ceptionally good cook, but an agreeable 
companion, and the seventeen days that | 
spent with him, were days to look back 
upon with pleasure. After the other par- 
ty joined us, the hunting was done from 
this camp, and within a week we had se- 
cured our complement—eight fine speci- 
mens of these big bears, ranging from a 
dark brown to a cream color, two large 
specimens very dark in color, having pro- 
nounced humps, like the Rocky Mountain 
grizzly, with the fur on the humps and 
back of the necks slightly  silver- 
tipped. 

We broke camp on Big River, June 
20th, and with the skiff loaded almost to 
the gunwale with bear skins and outfit, 
Larsen started down the river, we fol- 
lowing on foot. At the mouth of the 
river, to lighten the skiff for the trip down 
the bay to the beach camp, most of the 
camp outfit was cached and brought in the 
next day. The schooner lay in the mouth 
of a small river, and we were unable to 
get her out until high tide the evening of 
June 24th. We loaded on the 25th; and 
started on the 26th, cruised westward 
along the coast to Balboa Bay, commonly 
called Portage Bay, where we anchored 
the schooner in a safe place, and, with 
Peter Larsen, crossed the Alaskan Penin- 
sula over the Aleutian Range, through a 
famous pass to Herindeen Bay, on the 
coast of Behring Sea. On our return to 
the Pacific side, we set sail for Unga, 
stopping at Sand Point on our way, and 
after a wait of one week, we boarded the 
Dora for our return trip, reaching Seat- 
tle July 25th, and Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, August Ist, ending a successful 
and most enjoyable trip. 






































THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG WAY 


See “Sportsman's World” Department. 











A Clubhouse at Englewood, Ohio 


The Sport of Trapshooting 


By David H. Eaton 


I—HOW TO ORGANIZE A GUN CLUB 


f PYWRAPSHOOTING is essentially an 
American sport. Started in the 
United States during the first half of 

the last century, it has reached its highest 

development here. Although it has been 
added to the list of sports of many other 
countries, in none of them has it as many 
or as skillful votaries. Originating in 

Cincinnati—so far as any known records 

show—it has grown to proportions un- 

dreamed of by the old-time sportsmen. 

It is a game that will bear the closest 
scrutiny. No unfair methods can be suc- 
cessfully resorted to in order to win, as, 
unfortunately, is the case in some other 
sports. Each man must depend absolutely 
upon his own skill, and can enter into no 
combination which will land him in first 
place undeservedly. It is a sport that can 
be followed for many years, and it is no 
uncommon thing to see the veteran of 
sixty or seventy years standing side by 
side in a squad with the youth who has 
yet to cast his first vote, and holding his 
own, despite the disparity in age. In a 
leng contest, of course, youth has the ad- 
vantage in keenness of sight, strong, vig- 
orous muscles, and quickness of percep- 
tion; but what the old ‘un lacks in these 


respects, he often makes up in enthusi- 
asm and knowledge of the good resulting 
from exercise in the open. And if he 
does not always achieve his old-time 
standard, his measure of pleasure is just 
as full. 

Trapshooting does not offer spectacular 
features to attract great crowds, such as 
assemble to witness competitions in many 
other sports, and it is possible that this 
apathy on the part of the sport-loving 
public will continue for a long time yet. 
Still, from year to year the interest of 
non-shooters seems to increase, and the 
large tournaments are better attended. 
As the points in the game are better un- 
derstood the present condition will im- 
prove, and we may hope to see crowds 
approaching in numbers those viewing a 
ball game. Under the present system of 
squad shooting, it is difficult to concen- 
trate the attention on the work of any 
one man, and it is, therefore, hard for 
the onlooker to know just what is going on. 
In the old days of “five unknown traps, 
one man up,” it was easy to keep tab on a 
shooter, as he stood alone and his work 
spoke for itself. That the spectators take 
a lively interest in the sport to-day, is 
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proved by the fact that, when a squad of 
experts of national fame are shooting, a 
crowd always assembles and follows them 
down the line, watching each man closely, 
and making, for the most part, intelligent 
criticism of his work. 

Trapshooting should in no way be com- 
pared with the grandest of all outdoor 
sports, shooting over a good dog in the 
field, or hunting big game on the plains, 
or in the forests; but it certainly does fur- 
nish a good substitute for these sports to 
many men who have neither the time nor 
the means to indulge in them, much as 
they would like to do so. It teaches a 
man the proper way to handle a gun, 
gives him confidence in its use, and trains 
him to, at all times, avoid carelessness 
with a loaded weapon. It is a great test 
of skill with the shotgun, and offers more 
chances for a display of nerve in close 
contests than any other sport. Here one 
man backs himself against possibly 300 
rivals, and shoots to win. He can receive 
aid from no one. His own quickness of 
eye, accuracy of decisions that must be 
made on the instant, and a judgment ac- 
quired by long practice, are what he must 
depend upon for success. And he must 
give his whole mind to the work, keep his 
nerve—even when things seem to be go- 
ing against him—and fight to the last shot. 
If he gets anxious as to the outcome of a 
contest, loses confidence in himself, hesi- 
tates, or wastes time trying to be too sure, 


° 


he is bound to reap the reward of failure. 
As one of the best shots in the country 
has put it: “Never think of the target 
you just lost—it’s gone. Don’t think of 
the next target—it’s in the future. Take 
it when it comes; but keep your mind on 
the target just trapped—that’s in the pres- 
ent—and smash it.” 

Organization in sport, as well as in 
business, is necessary in order to bring the 
sport to its highest development, and en- 
able the largest number to enjoy it to the 
fullest extent. In every community can 
be found many men who take great pleas- 
ure in shooting. During the season they 
are found afield; but when this closes, 
most of them lay away their guns until 
the next year. It may be that there is a 
little desultory trapshooting. Some one 
has a trap, and once in a while manages 
to round up three or four, or half a dozen 
men, gets a barrel of targets, and all en- 
joy the day’s sport immensely, realizing 
its value as a recreation, as well as a rest 
to the over-tired worker in office or shop. ‘ 
The work of bringing these shooters to- 
gether, hunting up others, and arousing 
their enthusiasm to the point of forming 
a gun club, will fall, as is always the case, 
upon one or two men who are hustlers 
and full of the determination to carry any 
project they are interested in to a suc- 
cessful termination. When these men 
think that the proper time has arrived to 
effect an organization, the most satis- 
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factory way to proceed is to meet in some 
office, talk the matter over and arrange 
the details. The local dealer in guns and 
ammunition will gladly permit the use 
of his store for this purpose, and will 
probably take an active part in the work. 
During the following week the commit- 
tee should meet and talk with as many 
others as possible, who are, or might be, 
interested in a gun club, and prevail upon 
them to attend an open meeting, to be 
held on a certain date at the store. It 
will not be an easy matter to accomplish 
this. It means a lot of hard work and 
determined effort, with no reward but the 
pleasure of having successfully performed 
the tesk. At this meeting for organiza- 
tion the leading spirit in the movement 
tates the object which has called them 
together. The fact that there are so 
many interested in the same thing arouses 
enthusiasm, and after that it is plain sail- 
ing. A permanent organization is ef- 
fected, with the election of officers, and 
ihe zdoption of a constitution and_ by- 
laws, or the appointing of a committee to 
prepare and submit the same at a subse- 
quent meeting. 

The officers should be a president, vice 
president, treasurer, secretary and_ field 
captain. The constitution need not, and 
preferably should not, be a very lengthy 
document; new articles can alwzys be 
added as occasion may demand. The firs‘ 
article should state the name of the club 
and the objects for which it was formed, 
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and it would be well to include among 
these the protection of fish and game. 
Many gun clubs do this, and surely the 
protection of game is an appropriate ob- 
ject for any club of sportsmen, and the 
members can do much for this cause in 
their locality. The second article should 
state the number and titles of the officers, 
how they are to be elected, what members 
are eligible to hold office, and the date of 
the annual meeting at which the elections 
shall be held. The third article states 
the duties of the various officers. 
lhe fourth article should deal with club 
meetings. These are generally provided 
for by the members at the annual meet- 
ing, and special meetings may be called by 
the president, or by any three members, 
in writing. The fifth article specifies the 
amount of the membership fees. The by- 
laws necessary are few: the first regu- 
lates the price to be charged for targets at 
the club shoots, or at any time except for 
tournaments. The second article makes 
inembers who may shoot on the grounds 
on other than regular club meeting days, 
responsible for the hire of trappers and 
any other incidental expenses that they 
may incur, and also answerable for the 
conduct and expense of any friends they 
may entertain at the grounds. The third 
article relates to the throwing of targets, 
and provides that they shall be kept with- 
in a reasonable range, the flight limited 
to a maximum distance of fifty yards. The 
fourth article prohibits sweepstakes or 
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side bet shooting among the members at 
the regular practice meets of the club. 
The fifth article provides for the addition 
to, or the amendment of, any of these ar- 
ticles by a majority vote of the members 
present at any regular meeting, where ten 
or more members are in attendance. The 
membership fee should be made nominal, 
say, $1.00, and small quarterly dues 
should be assessed, the amounts to be ex- 
pended for care of the grounds and equip- 
ment. 

The success of the club, after its forma- 
tion, will depend upon the sustained en- 
thusiasm of one or two of the members— 
the kind of enthusiasm which makes them 
willing to take upon themselves the hard 
work incident to every shoot, and which 
does not show on the records. I have in 
mind a friend who, several years ago, 
got the shooters of his town together and 
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organized a club. This required time and 
work, but he did not stop with the accom- 
plishment of his object. The grounds were 
located some distance from the traveled 
road, and early on every shooting day he 
was on hand, put the trap in working or- 
der, rolled the barrels of targets uphill 
for about 200 yards, and unpacked them, 
so that when the other members arrived 
everything was ready to begin the sport. 
At the close of the shoot it was, “Well, 
we've had a fine time; see you next Sat- 
urday”; and my friend was left to clear 
up, and put things away safely. Not a 
member seemed to realize that his after- 
noon’s sport meant work for somebody, 
before and after. Such conditions are not 
fair, and if the club is unable, financially. 
to hire the necessary work done, a ground 
committee should be appointed each month 
to do it. This course might result in the 
loss of a few members, but those who 
stayed would be of the right kind, and 
would make the organization strong and 
active. 

Commercialism should not be allowed to 
enter into the club life in any way. The 
organization is for recreation, pure and 
simple, and the sport should be made as 
inexpensive as possible to the members. 
In some clubs the members are charged 
only the actual cost to the club for tar- 
gets, other shooters paying one cent each, 
which is the usual price for practice. In 
tournaments the price is two cents to 
everyone; this allows a small margin of 
profit, and is necessary where money is 
added to the purses by the club. If a 
stock of ammunition is carried by the 
club, members should be given the ad- 
vantage of the wholesale price. Over- 
enthusiastic members may be the cause 
of loss tu the club, without intending it. 
If there are any shooters for practice, or 
in individual matches on other than the 
regular club days, they should be held 
personally responsible for all expenses 
incidental to such work.+ Cut out all 
sweepstakes shooting and making of bets 
at the regular meets. This was, at 
one time, the universal custom, and 
was the cause of the dissolution of 
many flourishing clubs. It simply 
means that the poorer shots in the club 
hand over their money to the better ones; 
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THE SPORT 





and when the former get tired of donating, 
as they surely will, they quit the game in 
disgust. The interest will be sustained if 
: a medal or cup be offered for competition 
at the club meets, to become the property 
of the one making the best total score in 
a certain number of contests. 





The com- 
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to 17, 18 or more yards, or remaining at 
the 16-yard mark in the second match, 
according to their score. It is a good 
plan to classify the members of the club 
in trophy contests, putting the best shots 
by themselves, and forming one or two 
classes of the others, each class to com- 











petition should last for ten or twelve pete for a similar prize. This brings the 
ql weeks, and members should be required men into competition with others of equal 
to shoot in seven or eight contests to qual- skill, and a shooter enters the contest with 
ify, their five best scores counting tor confidence, feeling that he is not out- 
the total. Trophies won should be re- classed at the very start, but has a fair 

placed, so that there may be something chance of winning out. 
doing all the time. One thing to be carefully guarded 
Tke members should be handicapped, in against is the throwing of too difficult tar- 

DB gn Pd, 
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order to place all on as nearly equal a foot- gets, and the field captain, whe has charge 
ing as possible. The added target sliding of the traps, should regulate them so as 
handicap is considered to be a very to throw no extreme angles or very fast 
fair one. In the first contest the handicap targets. A man never likes to see an ar- 
is based on the shooter’s record in prac- ray of goose eggs opposite his name on 
tice events, the go per cent. (or better) the score sheet, and he objects to burning 
shooter being scratch man; 88 per cent., up good ammunition simply to shoot holes 
receives Cne target; 86 per cent., two tar in the air. It is especially discouraging 
gents; 84 per cent., three targets, and so to the beginner to miss target after tar 
on down to the 60 per cent. (or less) man, get. He will soon quit the game in dis 
wilo receives fifteen targets. In the sec- gust. The targets should be of medium 
ond contest the handicap is adjusted by flight, and, as the members acquire skill, 
the score in the previous match. If the may be made harder for the purpose of 
go per cent. man drops below that mark, affording practice under such conditions 
he receives the targets allotted to the as will likely be found at tournamen‘s 
per cent. he has made. If an 86 per cent. away from home. But the throwing of 
man should break 44 targets out of the fast, hard targets should never be made 
50 in the first match, he would receive but the rule, nor the pleasure of the poorer 
one target in the second match, and so — shots sacrificed in catering to the experts. 
on. The distance handicap is also used, Another point in club shoots which is apt 


all starting at 16 yards, and going back 


to be forgotten is that all the members 
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may not care to, or may not be financially 
able to, shoot at an unlimited number of 
targets at every meet. The man who 
shoots at only fifty targets is entitled to 
as much consideration as the one whose 
shooting is stopped only by the near ap- 
proach of darkness. In order that the 
former may get his just share of the 
pleasure and benefit of the sport, short 
events should be the rule, say, of Io, 
15 or 20 targets. In this case his fifty 
shells will provide him with an entire af- 
ternoon’s sport, whereas if 25-target events 
are shot, he is through in an hour or less 
time, and the conviction is forced upon 
him that he is get- 


ting mighty little a 


the next question of importance is the 
location of the traps. These should be 
placed so that the shooters, when on the 
firing line, will face as nearly north as 
possible, thus escaping the direct rays of 
the sun in their faces at any time during 
the day. The trap should be bolted se- 
curely to a heavy plank, which, in turn, 
must be firmly staked to the ground, a 
place having been leveled for it. A screen 
of planks high enough and long enough to 
furnish protection for the trappers must 
be erected. The firing points, five in num- 
ber, are placed on the arc of a circle with 
radius of sixteen yards from the trap, and 

should be three or 





sport for his mon- 

ey. Again, short 

events are an ad- 

vantage to the be- 

ginner, in that they 

often enable him to 

make a good show- 

ing of. breaks, 

which he cannot 

do in a long event. 

The scores show - 

this in many cases. = 
A man gets 7, 8, or 
9 out of the first 
10, and after that 
begins to drop be- 
hind, missing more 
than he breaks in the next Io or I5, the 
nervous strain being too much for him. 
All of these things should be, and can be 
regulated by the captain who should have 
absolute authority in the management of 
all club shoots. 

After organization, the first thing to be 
done is to procure a piece of land, as level 
as possible, for the club grounds. This 
should be located far enough from dwell- 
ings so that the shooting will not become 
a nuisance, and at the same time should 
be easy of access, and not too far from 
the public road. The many traction lines, 
traversing the country in every direction, 
should make it an easy matter to find a 
suitable location. An essential of good 
grounds is a clear sky background, and 
this condition should be approached as 
nearly as possible in the selection of a 
club home. Having secured the grounds, 
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4 five yards apart, 
numbered I to 5 
from left to right. 
In the Sargeant 
system three ex- 
pert traps are used, 
and are placed four 
feet apart in a 
straight line, the 
firing points being 
the same, the mid- 
dle trap being used 
as the center. The 








ARRANGEMENT OF TRAPS 


Traps 4 feet apart; firing point 1 to 5, spaced 3 or 5 
yards apart. 


above arrangement 
will answer to start 
with, so that there 
may be no great 
delay in getting the 
sport under way, but the trap should even- 
tually be placed,in a pit. This should be 
about four feet deep, and may be lined with 
planks; or if a more permanent structure is 
desired, and the club can stand the expense, 
with bricks and cement, or cement. The 
pit should be covered with a house which 
should be high enough in front so that 
the targets when thrown will clear the 
roof, and sloping to about a foot or less in 
the rear, making about five feet eight 
inches in the clear in the pit, so that the 
trappers have room to stand erect. 

One of the first things to be done at 
the grounds, after the instalment of the 
traps, should be the erection of a club- 
house. This should be as large and com- 
fortable as the club treasury will permit, 
and varies from a simple shack of boards 
to the elaborate house of latest design with 
all modern conveniences, and including 
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living quarters for a superintendent and 
his family. Some provision must be made 
for sheltering the shooters in stormy or 
cold weather, otherwise the club will de- 
generate into a fair-weather affair, and 
the interest soon die out. In planning a 
house, even though it be a small one, some 
thought is necessary. In the small house 
a reasonable space should be parted off 
from the main room for use as an office 
during tournaments. In this room may be 
kept the ammunition chest, for the club's 
stock of shells, the score sheets and other 
stationery needed on the grounds. Tools 
and spare trap parts should also have a 
place where they can be found if needed. 
In the more pretentious house, in addition 
to the office and assembly room, there 
should be a locker room which should be 
large enough to contain a table or bench 
for the use of the shooters in assembling 
their guns, lockers for members’ use, and 
a stationary washstand, and the room 
should be well lighted. The club kitchen 
should be on the first floor, and a dining 
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hall should be planned. Do not cramp the 
office—it is a most important part of the 
equipment needed for the successful run- 
ning of a big tournament. The living 
quarters of the superintendent, if one is 
engaged, should be arranged on the sec- 
ond floor, and should include the rooms 
which are found in a well-appointed flat. 
The privacy of the family should be care- 
fully provided for. On the second floor 
may be a room for library and smoking- 
room, but entirely separate from the living 
rooms of the superintendent. A_ wide, 
covered veranda should be built on the side 
of the house toward the traps, and cement 
or gravel walks made from the house to 
the firing points. The house should not 
be built far from the traps, as shooters 
do not care for too much walking between 
the score and the house. 

A number of photographs are included 
in this article, showing clubhouses of 
varying pretensions and cost, from a 
simple board shack to an_ expensive 
building. 


(To be continued) 


Quail Hunting Days 
By H. H. Parkhurst 


UAIL are certainly game birds in ap- 

pearance, and they are every bit as 

game as they look. From any point 
of view: Before the dogs, before the gun, 
or on the table. Which remark brings 
back pleasant recollections of a happy day 
spent in good company. My friend R. had 
invited me to join him, and as I had not 
shot a Bob White for some time, and 
longed to try a new light gun I had just 
obtained, I gladly accepted. We were to 
spend the night in a small village some 
miles from the city, and start afield early 
in the morning. It was late in the season, 
and R. warned me that the birds were ed- 
ucated and would be wild and wary. That 
night R. and our landlord began to plan 
the morrow’s campaign. They had both 
shot over the ground many times and 
knew it like a well-read volume. Of 
course there were the usual differences of 





opinion as to which was the best route 
to take; but they finally agreed that the 
team should drive to a certain rendezvous, 
while R. and I would beat up a field for 
the remnant of a bevy supposed to still be 
there, meet the team and drive to a field 
two miles distant, in quest of “another 
covey which had not been much shot at. 
We were out early, walking up the rail- 
road track, with R.’s pointer and the land- 
lord’s setter working before us. It was a 
beautiful morning, cool and bright. There 
had been a snowfall a few days before 
and a heavy frost during the night, so that 
the ground was quite covered with win- 
ter’s winding-sheet—so well covered we 
feared it would interfere with the dogs’ 
work.. Opposite where R. said he had 
last seen the bevy, we climbed a barbed- 
wire fence and worked through some fair- 
ly good cover up an incline which was 
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more open near the top. The dogs failed 
to find anything, and we had nearly 
reached the top of the rise when we dis- 
covered the tracks of probably six or 
seven birds, running from a brush-heap 
and bearing toward the right. The tracks 
were fresh, and it was easy to conclude 
the birds had spent the night there and 
with sunrise had gone out to feed. The 
trail of little footprints led straight over 
the rise, down on the other side, and end- 
ed abruptly in a few long strides spread 
out fanshape beside a log at the edge of a 
little marsh. 

I stood on the log to get a better view. 
Across the marsh stretched a cornfield, the 
lower end of which, particularly at thé 
farther corner, was heavily overgrown 
with weeds. To the right extended the 
brush-covered ridge, and to the left, be- 
yond the marsh, rose a second ridge where 
the underbrush had been slashed and p'led 
in heaps. “You will doubtless find the 
birds feeding in the weeds at the farther 
corner of the cornfield,” I said confidently. 

“How do you know?” 

“By the same very good reasoning that 
you would conclude I was in a restaurant 
should you track me to the doorway about 
high noon. The birds have had a good 
night’s rest, are hungry, and have gone to 
a favorite feeding ground. That is the 
most promising feeding ground in sight, 
and is straight in line with their trail 
where it ended in flight. They would have 
gone on foot had it not been for this marsh 
with its long grass and uneven surface. 
You cross over with the dogs and go 
straight to that corner, and I'll keep along 
the edge of the field. They are almost cer- 
tain to Be somewhere between us.” 

I could see that R. was not half con- 
vinced; still it was as good a direction to 
hunt in as another, and we started out. R. 
is a very fast walker, and by the time he 
reached the weeds I was a considerable 
distance behind. He turned and waved to 
me to come on, and his gesture said as 
plainly as words: “You see the birds are 
not here!” While he was waving I saw, 
indistinctly through the weeds, the pointer 
come to a point. Facing toward me, R. 
did not notice this. He turned and took 
a couple of long strides to get out of the 
weeds, and they were up right before him 


—seven birds. Taken by surprise, he 
made a clean miss. Six of the birds 
turned to the right and returned to the 
ridge we had left, while one hen circled 
and offered me a long shot as she made for 
the slashed ridge. I missed the chance, 
but the new gun came to my shoulder as 
I like a gun to, and as R. and the dogs im- 
mediately raced off in the direction the six 
had taken, I followed the single bird up 
the second incline. I found the ridge al- 
most park-like, the brush having been cut 
and piled. Had it been carted away I 
should have had little hope of finding my 
bird there, but as it was, I felt certain she 
was in one of the brush-heaps, and tramped 
from one to another prepared for a flush 
at any moment. As I approached the third 
pile there was a commotion in it. My lone 
bird had evidently found company, as five 
birds flushed at the same time. One, an 
old hen, fell back in the brush heap. As 
I saw her collapse I selected an attractive 
target in a young cock just topping a small 
cottonwood, and held a foot ahead of him. 
He turned a somersault and lodged in a 
crotch of the tree, where he probably 
would have remained until now instead of 
serving as a decoration for my wall, had 
I not stripped off my heavy shooting-coat 
and taken to my youthful shinning tactics. 

Although the shot was not a particu- 
larly difficult one, I was pleased by having 
made a double, and pocketing my birds, 
followed the direction the others had 
taken. Coming out on the railroad em- 
bankment, I halloed to my friend, and he 
answered from the first ridge. I found 
him in trouble with the dogs, which he 
said had flushed some of the birds. The 
driver coming over from where he had 
left the team, we gave the dogs into his 
care and started to trail the scattered birds 
by their tracks. We followed one trail to 
where it ended in a flush; then took up an- 
other, and had followed it nearly to the 
edge of the cover, when a little brown hen 
flushed and whirred across a small field, 
flying not more than four feet from the 
ground, toward the slashing where I had 
got my birds. I was behind a clump of 
brush and stepped around it just in time 
to miss her as she made cover across the 
field. We both followed, R. taking the 
right and I the left, and had scarcely en- 
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tered the trees when I saw the bird pick- 
ing her way over the snow directly in 
front of R. and not more than twenty-five 
yards from him. A brush-pile hid her 
from R.’s sight, but I told him where she 
was. At the sound of my voice the bird 
cocked her head on one side and started 
directly toward the brush-heap, so that she 
and R. were approaching each other. 

“Where is she now?” asked R., craning 
his neck (of which Nature has given him 
a liberal allowancé) as he approached the 
heap. 

“Just on the other side of the brush,” I 
replied, laughing at the peculiar picture 
the two presented. As I laughed the bird 
ducked her head and made directly into 
the heap. “She has gone in,” I said. 

“Yes, I see her—get out of there!” He 
kicked the brush, but failed to dislodge the 
bird. 

“Shall I catch her alive?” he asked. 

“Sure! Catch her and put a bell on 
her neck.” 

He reached into the brush from the side 
he was on, but failed to get her; then he 
went around where she had gone in, and 
got down on his knees to reach in farther. 
As he thrust his arm into the brush the 
bird hopped out the other side. The whole 
performance was so ridiculous that I 
laughed immoderately, and had the bird 
flushed I am sure I could not have shot 
her. However, instead of flushing, she 
ran off over the snow, and R. sprang to 
his feet and started in pursuit. “Go it!” I 
called, still laughing; “your legs are longer 
than hers. Step on her toes and she’ll 
stop!” He increased his speed, and the 
bird circled another brush-heap and gained 
considerable distance before he again 
caught sight of her. The pursuit was 
growing quite interesting, but another ele- 
ment was introduced as the pointer, which 
had got away from the driver, catching 
sight of the fleeing bird, joined in the 
chase. Who could blame him, consider- 
ing the example set? I sat down upon a 
log and wiped the tears from my eyes. 
The dog proved too much for Mrs. Bob 
White, and she finally flushed reluctantly 
about thirty yards before R., who by that 
time was so rattled that he missed her with 
both barrels. 

We had a good laugh over the incident 
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and started across the track to locate the 
birds I had flushed earlier. We found 
plenty of tracks in the snow—which was 
now rapidly disappearing under a bright 
sun—but located no birds until, just as we 
gained the top of the rise, I caught a 
glimpse of quite a number of birds flying 
low over a small meadow. “My, but those 
are large quail!” I exclaimed. A moment 
later as they flew into plain view, the ntys- 
tery was solved: Instead of quail, it was 
a flock of pinnated grouse. The chicken 
season was closed, but had it still been 
open we could not have approached within 
range of them, as they alighted upon a 
haystack, where they stood out against the 
sky like young turkeys. 

As we got deeper into the cover the 
quail tracks, old and new, increased and 
converged until we were following a regu- 
lar quail runway; but nothing of interest 
transpired — excepting once, when the 
pointer hesitated for a moment, but went 
on about his business as a_ cottontail 
sprang from its form in a bunch of wil- 
lows—until we reached a large, loose pile 
of brush. On the other side of the heap 
the little tracks radiated in half a dozen 
directions. We concluded to separate and 
try our best to drum them up. R. took 
the outer edge of the cover, the driver the 
inner edge, while I went down the center. 
I had the hardest traveling and stood the 
least chance of getting a shot even should 
I put birds up; but some one had to do it, 
and I was soon rewarded. Just as I came 
out at the end of the cover, R. was round- 
ing the end where there was quite a 
growth of weeds, and the setter came to a 
fine point while the pointer backed him. 
They were directly before R., who grinned 
broadly as he nodded to me. I grinned 
back, as it was the first regulation work 
we had seen that day. As R. stepped up 
to the dogs, I edged to the left to command 
a view of the cow-path I had just left, 
thinking the birds might cross it and give 
me a better chance than when they were 
going through the heavy cover. R. took 
another step and they were up, darting 
straight into the brush. He gave them 
both barrels on the rise, and a moment 
later a cock and hen passed over the path 
before me and dropped within ten feet of 
each other. 
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The driver joined us just after we shot, 
and we beat back down the brush; then 
R. went across the field to another bunch 
of cover, while the driver and I turned 
back toward the rig. Just before we 
reached the open, I noticed the driver pok- 
ing his gun forward as though uncertain 
whether or not to shoot. The next mo- 
ment a ruffed grouse flushed from the 
ground and circled to his left or away 
from me, so that I had no chance at it. 
The driver fired both barrels, but the 
whirring flight continued over the field and 
straight for the brush we had just left. 
Accordingly we turned and tramped back. 
The driver entered the brush ahead of me; 
I heard him shoot, and, listening intently, 
heard no whirr. A _ minute later -he 
emerged holding aloft a fine cock grouse 
quite badly shattered. “He got out of a 
tree right over my head, and I shot too 
soon,” he explained. 

While we were hitching the team we 
heard some rapid shooting in the direction 
R. had taken, and later found he had 
bagged three quail. He reported quite a 
large bevy which had flown directly to- 
ward some deserted farm buildings on a 
little rise not far away. After lunch and 
a smoke we drove straight to the buildings 
and the dogs soon found a fresh trail be- 
tween the house and the barn, which ended 
abruptly where the higher land fell away 
to a meadow below, bordered on each side 
by brush. We decided the birds were in 


the brush on one or other side of the 
meadow. The dogs disappeared in the 
brush on the side toward us, and failed 
to show up. “They have birds in there,” 
observed R., “but the question is how to 
get them out.” 

I again offered to play beater, and found 
the setter on a point, the birds rising in the 
very worst of the thick cover. I caught 
a glimpse of one cock as he cleared the 
brush, and brought him down; R. making 
a double as the birds gained the open. The 
survivors flew straight for the brush on 
the opposite side, which was not so thick, 
and R. showed his good-fellowship by 
ploughing through it while I took the edge. 
The birds seemed reluctant to leave the 
cover, and we had tramped nearly to the 
end of the meadow before I got a shot ata 
lone bird, missed with the first barrel, but 
scored with the second. Meanwhile R. got 
up a few scattered birds and bagged one 
of them. Another lone bird flew out of the 
brush and directly towards the setting sun 
—a long shot; but I was sure I dropped 
the bird in some tall grass. However, a 
thorough search failed to locate it. 

The light had grown so poor that we 
gave up the scattered birds, although we 
could hear them calling from a number of 
points. 

“We struck the best place last,” said R. 
as we climbed into the rig; “but they will 
all get together to-night, and we can find 
them here in the morning.” 


The First Snow 


By L. A. Adams 


The haze of Indian Summer days 
The sunset’s glory dims; 

At dusk a breeze from Arctic seas 
Across the forest skims; 

The midnight still brings boding chill 
Despite the camp-fire’s glow, 

And morning’s light reveals the white, 
Soft flakes of falling snow. 
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next step was to select the best 

knockdown frame to fulfill the re- 
quirements of the plan. A number of rep- 
resentatives of the various frame compa- 
nies were at the Sportsmen’s Show in New 
York, and much digging and delving into 
knockdown methods showed that you 
could buy anything from a few sticks of 
wood bent over a barrel and sold for a 
knockdown boat frame, to a completely 
finished frame with all the ribs bent to 
exact shape, and all the edges of the fore 
and aft ribs bevelled so as to lie flat 
against the planks. Between the two ex- 
tremes were a host of near-frames: some 
with factory-made ribs consisting of 
square, undressed pieces of oak bent over 
three or four forms representing as many 
different sections of the boat; others with 
all kinds of unfinished stems, keels, skeg> 
and such heavy timbers. The man with 
the machine ribs explains (after you pur- 
chase the frame) that you can easily bend 
all the intermediate ribs by taking in or 
letting out a little from the standard 
frames; and as to bevelling the fore and 
aft ribs, why, dear man, it will not take 
an afternoon’s work with a spoke-shave! 
Besides, you had to make moulds anyway, 
and his price for this was so much extra. 


H ex's gotten out the plans, the 








II.—CONSTRUCTION 
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La Chatelaine was after this party and 
his frame like a cat after a rat. She was 
convinced that I’d work myself to death 
over the measly old boat anyway, and 
went right up in the air over any sugges- 
tion of extra labor on the frame. Be- 
sides, I knew something of the unyielding 
toughness of Michigan oak myself, and 
bevelling ribs of it, sometimes clear across 
the diagonal of the rib section, would be 
the hardest kind of hard work. But, 
above all, the lines, the speed of your 
boat, and the horsepower of your engine 
depend entirely in following absolutely 
the graceful lines laid down by the archi- 
tect who shaped the model; and unless 
every rib is bent to fit that shape your 
hull will be full of pockets and flats, you 
will nowhere have the true lines, and the 
speed of your boat will be such that every 
old tub in the harbor will give you her 
name-plate. 

It is still worse if the heavy work on 
the stem, stern, keel and skeg timbers is 
not absolutely right, for when you come 
to put on the planks Heaven be good 
to you if you’ve got them together half 
an inch out of true! Unless you want 
to take the risk and endure the labor, and 
practically be your own naval architect, 
the only frame worth buying is the one 
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that is set up and finished complete in the 
builder’s shop, and then knocked down 
and shipped to you as much assembled 
as possible. 

All of which La Chatelaine succeeded 
in hammering into my feeble intellect by 
breaking her poor broomstick over my 
hard head. Our frame cost us $85.00 
complete, ready for the planks, of which 
twenty-five per cent. down was required 
on placing the order. It was thirty-two 
feet eight inches long, seven feet four 
inches beam and forty-four inches depth 
amidships, and as fast a model as there 
is outside of the racing class. The freight 
on the frame from Michigan to New York 
was $7.85 and it came in three crates. I 
also allowed them $3.00 extra for leaving * 
the ribs and stems six inches longer than 
standard. 

Immediately on placing the order there 
arrived the roll of plank patterns and a 
printed pamphlet of instructions. It was 
sozie time before I tumbled to the fact 
that these directions covered building the 
entire frame, boa* and all, from the orig- 
inal tree, and I read to my horror elabo- 
rate instructions for getting out sets of 
moulds, bending ribs by steam, sawing out 
and bolting up skeg, shaft-log, stern-piece 
keel, deadwoods and whatnot from two- 
inch plank—in all, a lifetime of hard, pen- 
itential labor. Now, as the catalogue ex- 
pressly stated that all this work was done 
on the frame, my ire waxed hot and I 
jumped up to wire these pirates and can- 
cel the order. But, as my invariable rule 
when excited is to at once cook and eat 
the most elaborate chef d’auvre conceiv- 
able, I finally did what I always end up 
by doing—cooled down and did nothing 
at all. 

The frame arrived in about two weeks. 
A large flat box contained the ribs, each 
one bent to exact shape and bevelled pre- 
cisely to fit the planking. All the larger 
ribs were fastened to their proper floor- 
timbers and stayed with diagonal and 
cross braces, so as to make it impossible 
for them to get out of shape. There was 
not a mould needed anywhere. In this 
box also was the stem-timbering, bolted 
to its deadwoods, rabbetted to receive the 
planks and ready to bolt to the keel. The 
second crate contained the stern-piece, 
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deadwoods, skeg, shaft-log, and a long 
section of the keel with the shaft-log pass- 
ing through it. All these had been fitted 
and bolted together in one massive piece. 
The only thing the company omitted to 
do was to put in the stop-waters where 
the shaft-log passes through the keel, and 
as these were also overlooked by my own 
carpenters, the boat had to be docked 
shortly after launching to put them in. 
More of them later. 

The patterns were for planks only, as 
nothing was needed in the way of frame 
patterns, and they came in long sheets of 
thin paper about thirty inches wide and 
eighteen feet long. Each sheet contained 
a half-dozen fore and aft plank patterns, 
evidently stenciled with some broad black 
marker, as the lines were about one-fourth 
inch thick. Now, twice one-quarter is 
one-half inch; so it makes a vast differ- 
ence as to whether you cut out the plank 
patterns along the inside or outside of this 
line. The precious “directions” gave no 
light on this important matter, but the 
common-sense way would be to follow the 
outside of the thick line, which I did. It 
took three or four long evenings’ work to 
cut them all out of the sheet, as there 
were about thirty of them, running from 
ten to eighteen feet long. I found the 
easiest way to cut them was not with a 
pair of shears, but by rolling the long 
sheet out across the library floor and cut- 
ting with a short straightedge and pen- 
knife. The company furnished the plank 
patterns with the frame, making no extra 
charge for them. They will also furnish 
all the planks cut out and ready to nail to 
the boat, but it is hardly worth while to 
pay the freight and charges for this. 
Really the longest job, and the one that 
will chew up the most time at fifty cents 
per hour, is transferring the patterns to 
the planks, and this you can easily do 
yourself. I used for this purpose a flex- 
ible stick of 1x % white pine about five 
feet long. You first lay the cut-out pat- 
terns on the plank, picking and choosing 
to get the most patterns on each particu- 
lar plank. Then tack brads along the 
patterns at intervals of a little less than 
half the length of the flexible stick, set- 
ting the brads back from the edge just the 
thickness of the stick, three-eighths of an 
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inch. The catch the forward end of the 
stick behind the third brad from the end 
and spring it back against the first and 
second brads. The natural curve of the 
wood will almost exactly follow the flow- 
ing lines of the pattern. You can now 
mark the plank between brads Nos. 1 and 
2 with a carpenter’s pencil, and then re- 
lease the stick and get the curve between 
brads Nos. 2 and 3 by catching it behind 
brad No. 4, and so on. You'll do about 
two an hour this way, and you are in for a 
thirty-hour job. 

The best woods for planking are cedar 
and cypress. The latter is everlasting, 
being proof against rot, and its only fault 
is a proneness to split in driving nails. I 
picked up a beautiful lot of it, seven- 
eighths of an inch thick, dressed both 
sides, without a single knot in any plank. 
It cost seven cents a foot, and I used 
$40.00 worth of it in planking the boat, 
including the hunting cabin. Once having 
marked and numbered the planks, it was 
a swift job to saw them out. The band- 
saw at the mill ran out the whole lot in 
one and one-half hours, using two men to 
guide the planks and a boy to feed and 
take away. The job cost exactly $1.15. 





OF THE “GO SUM” 


I.—AT THE END OF THE FIRST DAY’S WORK 
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I was fortunate also in having at my 
disposal space in this mill for erecting 
the boat. Three experienced shipwrights 
from my own company’s marine depart- 
ment were detailed to put on the planking, 
and I assumed their payroll. This ar- 
rangement was made necessary because 
of a fiat of La Chatelaine’s, that if I laid 
a hand on the hull of that boat she would 
have nothing at all to do with it! I do 
not say it is the cheapest way to plank a 
boat. .Any good boat builder will set up 
your boat frame and plank it for about 
$60.00 if you furnish the planks all cut 
out; whereas these men cost me about 
$9.00 per day and worked eleven days on 
the job, including putting on the sides of 
the hunting cabin, roof carlines, anchor- 
post, rear deck and coaming. The cheap- 
est way to plank a boat is to do it your- 
self, evenings. There is nothing very 
wonderful about it, as will be seen when 
I come to describe the carpenter work 
later. 

Just about as I got through the last 
evening’s work on the plank patterns, the 
frame arrived and was delivered at the 
mill. We set the men to work on it the 
following day. Figure 1 shows the con- 
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dition of it at the end of the first day’s 
work. You will note that they had fin- 
ished setting it up, ready for the first 
plank. The frame builders had left every- 
thing complete. Even the very nail holes, 
made in the first setting up, could be util- 


ized, The mill had a compressed-air drill 
which aided tremendously in making 
speed. It drilled the very first four holes 


in assembling the frame, which were 
through the long ship-splice in the keel. 
Short lengths of five-eighth-inch galvan- 
ized iron rod were driven through these 
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the joint of the stem butts against the end 
of the keel, and the stem deadwood con- 
tinues on over the keel, thus fastening 
them together. You can see that if the 
water once got down into this crack, noth- 
ing could prevent it following along under 
the deadwood into the boat. But a stop- 
water driven into this corner effectually 
seals it, for all that it cannot be reached 
with a calking tool. 

The next move was to join the tops of 
stem and stern pieces with a long stringer 
of rough joist, and then plumb both stem 





2.—FIFTH DAY AT “ QUITTING TIME” 


holes and the ends rivetted tight over 
washers, the whole joint having been first 
daubed with white lead paste. At the two 
corners of the joint, stop-waters were 
driven in. These are simply three-eighths 
inch plugs of soft wood, and are put in 
wherever you have a long joint that can- 
not be reached by calking. The stop- 
water should be long enough to fill up the 
entire crack. 

The keel was laid on four foot-square 
blocks about six feet apart, and the stem 
and stern pieces were next bolted to it. 
Stop-waters are required here also, where 


and stern, and shore rigidly to the floor. 
Then the setting up of the ribs began. 
All the midship ribs had been already se- 
cured to their respective floor timbers and 
braced diagonally and crosswise, so that 
all there was to do was to nail them to 
the keel with tenpenny galvanized iron 
nails. The small ribs fore and aft already 
had sockets cut for them in the stem and 
stern timbers, and simply had to be nailed 
in their positions. Three ribbands of one- 
half by three-inch plank were next passed 
around the body of the ship, and all the 
ribs plumbed true and tacked lightly to 








these ribbands. The next thing was to 
splice the keelson, and it was then laid 
inside, crossing all the floor timbers and 
bolting strongly to stem and stern dead- 
woods. Then the air drill was put in play 
and two holes drilled at each rib, passing 
through keelson, floor-timbers and keel. 
These were counterbored seven-eighths 
inch and then the belts—three-eighths by 
seven-inch galvanized iron carriage — 
were driven home, and nuts and washers 
screwed down inside. You see what an 
exceedingly strong construction this gave. 
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have to bend or fix a rib anywhere, and 
the model was as perfect as if just mould- 
ed by the naval architect. 

The boat was now ready for the first 
plank, and it was a good day’s work for 
three men to get it on. Figure 2 shows 
the second and third day’s work. It con- 
sisted principally in fitting on the gar- 
board strakes and planks Nos. 2 and 3 on 
both sides. The garboard strake is the 
hardest of all to fit and the most impor- 
tant. The first thing to do was to go over 
the timber joints of keel, stem and stern, 








3-—WORKING DOWN FROM THE SHEER-STRAKE 


Outside of structural steel designs, I have 
seldom seen so staunch a construction. It 
clamped the ends of all ribs between the 
two heaviest timbers in the ship, the two- 
by-ten-inch oak keelson and the two-by- 
ten-inch oak keel, and it formed in combi- 
nation with the floor timbers a stout truss, 
having the keel and keelson for compres- 
sion and tension members, and making 
the boat exceedingly stout and able in s 
seaway. 

As all the ribs had been bevelled by 
the makers, the ribbands lay absolutely 
true and flat along the body. We did not 





and plane the rabbets to flow smoothly 
away from the joint with the keel. This 
is because the curve of the garboard 
strake is smooth and flowing, and, if you 
have an awkward broken curve at the 
stem and stern, you will get a bad crack 
at these points, exceedingly hard to calk 
properly; nor is it possible to force the 
garboard strake to fit at this point. 

I think on the whole it is better to make 
a steam box and steam all the lower 
planks before putting on, especially with 
cypress, because of its tendency to split 
at the ends under the great pressure of 
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the clamps. The tools you will want for 
planking are: three or four iron clamps; 
two chain clamps, which have a hook to 
catch under the keel, and are used to force 
the plank down square on the one below 
it while the C-clamps hold it against the 
ribs; a good sharp adze, a jack plane and a 
breast drill. The first thing to do is to 
bevel the edge of the garboard strake to 
nearly fit the rabbet of the stern and also 
the angle: between ribs .and keel. It 
should not’ be: a snug fit, but- should. lie 
about one-sixteenth open on the outside 
and fit tight. all along the inside. This 
crack is then calked later, and the swelling 
of the plank crushes the inner edge into 


the oak and squeezes the calking flat. Talk, 


about leaking! 

The next operation is to clamp the 
plank in place in the middle and bend it, 
one end at a time, along the ribs, and 
mark where each rib crosses the plank. 
Then take it off and adze out hollows at 
each of these places, for no plank can be 
curved enough in its width to exactly fit 
the bend of the ribs. It is then clamped 
into the stern rabbet, and clamped at the 
aft end as far as it goes. Two more 
clamps will probably suffice to make it lie 
flat along the ribs, and then the chain 
clamps are called into play and force it 
down snug against the keel and rabbets. 
Do not rest until this bothersome gar- 
board strake fits exactly all along its joint 
with keel and stem—unless you wish to 
spend hours and hours with the bilge 
pump later. The strake is now ready for 
nails, and it will take about $18.00 worth 
of them—three nails to each rib—if gal- 
vanized iron, or $40.00 if copper. I used 
two and one-half-inch galvanized iron 
clout nails, as I never could see the al- 
leged advantages of copper—and it is such 
a mean, weak. metal to work with, and 
you have a weak, wiggly boat when done. 
A breast-drill with one-eighth-inch metal 
twist drill is essential in putting in either 
galvanized nails or copper, as both. the 
cypress and the oak will split if not first 
drilled. The holes are, of course, consid- 
erably smaller than the nails, and ‘are 
drilled clear through plank :and rib. The 
nails are driven home but not cliriched. 

The; after strake is put on the same 


way, and should overlap the forward 
strake at its midship end. A saw-cut is 
then made across both planks together, 
about midway between the ribs, whereat 
both planks will spring butt to butt. A 
cypress butt-strap is then gotten out and 
fitted snugly between the ribs and both 
planks are secured to it with ten two-inch 
No. 12 brass screws driven in from the 
inside. 

It takes: at least two men to put on 
planks: ‘With my three men, the helper 
got out the cypress butt-strap while the 
two shipwrights were fitting and clamp:ng 
on the plank. Then the helper held a 
dolly-bar against the back of the ribs to 
take up the shock of nailing. After the 
garboard strake they did two whole 
strakes a day on each side, making eight 
planks per day altogether. About two 
planks below the sheer-strake they stopped 
off and put on the sheer-strake and 
clamps. These are both oak. On the 
ribs are marked the line of the sheer or 
upper curve of the boat and the sheer- 
strake must fit this line if the boat is going 
to look right. Now the chances are, you 
are going to lose or gain somewhat as you 
add plank to plank, so that, if you keep 
right on up to the top, it will be too high 
or too low in spots to fit the correct sheer 
of the boat. It is too late to alter it, and 
if you take off the next plank below the 
sheer-strake it will probably have to be 
cut to a very ugly plank. The best way 
to avoid trouble is to stop several planks 
down and divide up any difference be- 
tween them all. 

The clamps are long strips of seven- 
eighths by four-inch oak running along 
the inside of the ribs opposite the bottom 
of the sheer-strake, which is seven-eighths 
by six inches. The latter is first counter- 
bored with a half-inch bit at each rib, and 
then a quarter-inch hole is drilled clear 
through sheer-strake, ribs and clamp. Gal- 
vanized iron bolts one-fourth by four 
inches are then driven in, and nuts and 
washers screwed on inside the clamp. The 
clamps not:only serve the. purpose: of re- 
inforcing ‘the sheer-strake to provide a 
stout gunwale for the boat, but they also 
give a resting place for the deck timbers 
which lie on them. 


(To be continued) 
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Field-Trial and Field Dogs 


IN THESE DAYS OF GAME SCARCITY, THE WIDE-RANGING, 


SPEEDY DOG PROVES HIS VALUE AS A BIRD FINDER 


By A. F. 


server the difference between the 

pointer and the setter, he would prob- 
ably tell you that the one has short hair 
while the other is a long-coated dog. Ask 
the man who has had a limited experi- 
ence with the short-haired dog, and a 
larger one with the dog of profuse coat, 
and his opinion would probably be that 
the pointer might be superior to the set- 
ter as a field dog in warm weather and 
in open country, because he can stand the 
heat better and can go longer without 
water, but that the setter far surpasses 
him as an all-around dog, for close, rough 
cover, where briars and thorns are in 
evidence, for the self evident reason that, 
having a long coat, he can bear these an- 
noyances better than the pointer. 

Both of these opinions are, no doubt, 


|: you were to ask the superficial ob- 


Hochwalt 


correct, although the latter view can only 
be accepted in a general way, for the 
average person, in expressing: his opinion 
of the two breeds, does not take into ac- 
count the vast divergence in psychical 
attributes even though he is aware of the 
physical variations. The differences in 
the temperamental characteristics have 
been evident in the two breeds from:their 
very origin, for the simple reason of the 
divergent sources from which they sprang. 
Without going into details of their early 
history, we know that the pointer was a 
pointing dog from very early days, al- 
though the hound origin is very conclu- 
sive. The setter, on the other hand, 
springs from the spaniel family, or at 
least the spaniel and the setter come from 
a common source. Long years ago there 


were two kinds of spaniels—the springing 
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and the setting spaniel. The latter type 
was taught to “set” his game by dropping 
prone in the attitude of “down charge,” 
for in the days of the setting spaniel 
partridges were netted, and in order to 
successfuliy draw the net over the birds, 
it was necessary to cover up the dog also. 
Hence a dog lying upon the ground when 
pointing or setting his birds was the most 
useful for this purpose. When the art 
of “shooting flying” was introduced, how- 
ever, and the net was discarded, there 





Another quality which is lacking in the 
setter, and which breeding never could 
infuse, is that concentrated intensity, that 
tension of muscles, that bulging of eyes 
from their sockets, which is found in the 
pointer of high-strung nervous energy 
when he has game before him. We do not 
mean to imply that the setter is not as 
staunch on point, but we do mean that 
the cataleptic condition into which the 
pointer is transformed when he strikes 
scent is not so evident in the setter. Some 


CHAMPIONS MANITOBA RAP “ND ALFORD’S JOHN 


Was fo further use for the dog that 
dropped to its points, and breakers of that 
"day began teaching their setting spaniels 
—or “setters;’ as they were then begin- 
-ning to ke called—to stand to their points 
just ‘as the pointers, already in vogue in 
England, were doing. Gradually the set- 
sters began .to assume the same attitude 
on. point as their short-haired, sure-nosed, 
steady, reliable, but slower and less flashy 
brethren, and, by constant selection for 
these qualities, time evolved them into a 
‘dog with “similar characteristics of the 
pointer—although after all these years of 
improvement we find at the present day 
a number of setters which habitually 
drop to points as their ancestors did. 


writers aver that to introduce this quality 
into the setter, the pointer was used as a 
cross at one time very early in the 
history of the two breeds. Whether this 
was or was not the case, we are not pre- 
pared to say, but among the best known 
writers to make this assertion are “Stone- 
henge” in his “Dogs of the British Isl- 
ands” and Youatt in his work, “The Dog.” 

To say one breed is superior to the 
other, would cause a greater commotion 
among the admirers of each than.did Eris 
when she threw the golden apple among 
the guests at the nuptials of Peleus and 
Thetis. Each breed has its enthusiastic 
supporters, and endless controversy, ver- 
bal and printed, has been indulged in from 
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time immemorial, 
with the question 
remaining the 
same as it was in 
the beginning. The 
setter and the 
pointer will each 
have his support- 
ers and admirers, 
end each will fill 
his mission accord- 
ing to his instincts, 
his breed charac- 
teristics and his 
individual qua li- 
ties. So there is 
really nothing to 
gain by this dis- 
cussion of superi- 
ority of one breed 
over the other. It is time it should cease. 

The setter sprang into great popularity 
in this country during the early seventies, 
when a number of Americans began im- 
porting dogs from the kennels of’ Messrs. 
Laverack and Llewellin. Among the 
early dogs that came over were Pride of 
the Border, Fairy, Leicester, Dart and a 
number of others. They were handsome 
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animals, and their 
beautiful conform- 
ation, their long, 
satiny coats and 
refined expression, 
gave them an air 
of noblesse that 
was entirely lack- 
ing in the more ple- 
beian pointer; for 
at that time there 
were as yet few of 
the handsome Eng- 
lish dogs in Amer- 
ica, and the point- 
er, as we knew 
him in this coun- 
try, was the large- 
headed, throaty 
heavy-flewed, solid 
lemon whose phlegmatic 
demeanor at home and slow-going methods 
afield—sure-nosed though he was — could 
not be compared with the high-strung ner- 
vous, speedy and sensational setter from 
the other side of the Atlantic. It must be 
remembered that when the first setters 
were imported, we had yet no Sensa- 
tions, no Bang-Bangs or no Graphics in 


liver or dog, 








GROUP OF FIELD-TRIAL WINNERS 


Odessa, pointing; Lanark Lad and Gypsy Noble (side by side), and 


Tonopaugh, backing. 
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this country. Thus the Laverack, and 
particularly the Llewellin— which strain 
is one-half the same at the fountain 
head—took a firm hold im America, 
although the Llewellin in those days 
was not known by that name. It was 
then the “field-trial breed,” and the name 
was only changed some years later at the 
suggestion of Mr. Llewellin, who, through 
his manager, G. Teasdale-Buckell, con- 
nived with his American constituents to 
foist his name upon a breed which was in 
existence some time before he ever thought 
of breeding setters along such lines. But 
this is a story too long to detail here. We 
shall continue to call the dogs emanating 
from the Duke-Rhoebe-Laverack cross 
Llewellin setters, because usage has given 
the term a definite sanction, and not be- 
cause it is correct. 

The Llewellins were soon very success- 
ful in field trials in this country, which 
fact increased their popularity to such an 
extent that they gained a wide lead over 
the pointers. During the eighties and 
early nineties it was seldom that the 
short-hairs could win over the long-hairs 
in field-trial competition. But the extra- 
ordinary success of the breed was also in 
a measure the cause of its retrogression, 
for breeders became imbued with the idea 
that to produce successful dogs it was 
necessary to breed along certain lines to 
the exclusion of all others. 
fad began to border on fanaticism. A 
dog with other blood than what the purists 
adinitted into the Llewellin fold, was a 
“cold-blood” despite the fact that such 
blood was perhaps much purer than the 
heterogeneous origin of the so-called 
Llewellin setter. So the Llewellinites bred 
within their own restricted lines and pro- 
duced high-strung, nervous animals which 
had a tendency to grow smaller and weed- 
dier from year to year; but out of the 
thousands that were bred each season an 
occasional brilliant dog would come forth, 
to which the cult could point with pride 
as a shining example that their theories 
were correct. To such a dog all sort of 
bitches would be mated, regardless 
whether they were suited to him or not. 
The inevitable result was that among the 
progeny produced by this high-class dog 
there were a number of worthless ones 
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that should have been destroyed; but ow- 
ing to their pedigree, and the brilliant rec- 
ord of their sire, they were developed and 
used for perpetuating the strain, to the 
extent of repeating their worthlessness in 
the next generation. Thus such fallacies 
in breeding had their effect. Most breeders 
bred to sell their puppies on the strength 
of their pedigree, and sell them they did. So 
conditions became worse and worse each 
year, and although more and more puppies 
were bred, the percentage of good ones 
became lamentably smaller. 

Fortunately, there were some real 
breeders left, who looked more to intrinsic 
value than to a continuation of noted 
names in a pedigree; otherwise the setter 


“would have been in a worse plight than 


he was. But these breeders hewed along 
the right lines, and the setter in America 
was saved from its too commercial 
friends. 

In the meantime, the pointer men, led 
by that peerless breeder and enthusiast, 
Edward Dexter, entered the lists. And 
when Dexter produced such dogs as Rip 
Rap, Jingo, Maid of Kent, Tapster, Zig 
Zag, and others of the two great families 
of King of Kent and Mainspring, the 
field trial world began to take notice. 
Fortunately, the ranks of the pointer 
breeders were not disrupted by clans who 
held to certain fads; they bred to the best 
that were to be had, and exercised care 
in mating their breeding stock, with the 
end in view of always producing the 
proper nicks. There were no ironclad 
rules laid down as to what constituted this 
or that kind of a pointer; the sole object 
was to obtain dogs that could compete 
with the setter, and, from year to year, a 
marked improvement was noticeable. The 
pointers fought their way into the lists of 
winners, and from the time that the black- 
and-white pointer Rip Rap startled the 
field-trial world by winning in competi- 
tion with the best setters of his day, until 
January, 1909, when Manitoba Rap, the 
great little pointer, owned by Thos. John- 
son, of Winnipeg, won the National 
Championship, their history has been one 
of steady improvement. 

Pointers have never been bred in such 
numbers as setters, but when comparisons 
are made, we find more good pointers in 
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proportion to the number annually reared 
than we do setters. This is due in a 
great measure to the fact that the pointer 
breeders were careful to keep away from 
fads. Had they fallen into the error of 
breeding only to certain strains, simply 
for the sake of remaining within the 
strain, and without regard to the results 
so obtained, and had they eschewed all 
other lines of breeding despite their good 
qualities, the same trouble would have 
been experienced with them as that which 
befell the setter breeders. 

Of late years there has been an idea in 
existence, especially among field gunners, 
that the field-trial pointer and setter are 
absolutely worthless as shooting dogs, and 
the theory seems to be becoming more 
prevalent from year to year. There is 
nothing further from the truth, as I hope 
to prove by citing a few facts from actual 
experience with men and dogs. 

This hue and cry against the field-trial 
winner began with men who never saw 
or really cared for a high-class dog, but 
were satisfied with the ordinary “plug” 
that would point and back. The style in 
which the dog performed its duties was 
immaterial. It was of no consequence if 
it took half a day to beat out a sixty-acre 
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field, so long as the birds were pointed 
when found. The dog that would go 
skimming over the field, rapidly drawing 
the barren ground and seeking the likely 
places, thus showing real intelligence, was 
not the kind of a dog of which they had 
any conception. Their idea of a shooting 
dog was the “grass-prowling meat-hound” 
—as W. H. Beazell, than whom no more 
ardent admirer of high-class dogs exists, 
would call them. 

A dog may have speed and range, work 
out his ground quickly and with intelli- 
gence, and still handle his game perfectly. 
In these days of scarcity of game it is 
necessary to cover a great deal more 
ground than formerly, if one wishes to 
have a fair day’s shooting. Hence, the 
dog which potters along a few yards 
ahead of his handler, stopping to investi- 
gate every mole-hole or burrow, is an 
abomination, even though he is staunch 
on point if he gets on game—which he is 
not nearly as likely to do as his faster 
competitor. The fast dog, covering the 
ground so much more rapidly, surely has 
the advantage over the slow one, in that 
he is able to find game in less time. We 
might just as well make the statement 
that a trotter or pacer with a record can- 
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not be used on the road as to say that the 
field-trial winner cannot be used as a 
shooting dog. Naturally among equines 
there may be some animals that would not 
be useful on the road on account of their 
disposition, and this in a certain sense is 
also the case with dogs, for it must be 
borne in mind that there is always the 
exception. 

It is true that we find some dogs that 
are “all heels and no brains,” whose only 
instincts lie in the direction of sprinting, 
hut those are extremes. Some years ago 
too much stress was laid upon this so- 
called “class,” and for a time the “class 
dog” had his inning; but this was only a 
temporary flurry, and we find, in looking 
over the winners of the past six or severr 
years, that they have been primarily bird 
dogs, possessing the additional qualities 
of range and speed. 

When a dog is hunted regularly for a 
half-day or a day at a time, he will soon 
conform his range and speed to the re- 
quirements of the occasion. Kill a few 
birds over him, and he has sufficient in- 
telligence to know that he is in the field 
for the purpose of finding birds for his 
master. A man who enjoys high-class 
work in a dog will obtain infinitely more 
satisfaction from the field-trial winner as 
a shooting dog than he will from the pot- 
tering meat dog. 

The well-known pointer Champion AI- 
ford’s John, one of the greatest winning 
field-trial pointers in America, is used 
regularly as a shooting dog. Every year 
his owner, R. R. Dickey, of Dayton, Ohio, 
shoots over him on his preserve in Mis- 
sissippi, and has been doing this ever since 
he owned the dog. Some may say this 
will do very well after a dog has been 
slowed down to the point that he is unfit 
for further field-trial competition; this, 
however, does not apply, for Alford’s 
John was shot over during the days he 
was actively campaigned, and after he 
had been hunted with for a season he won 
the championship trial of the Manitoba 
club. After this win he was used exclu- 
sively for a shooting dog, until last Jan- 
uary, when, in his ninth year, he ran in 
the National Championship at Grand 
Junction, Tenn., and, next to the winner, 
Champion Manitoba Rap, he delivered the 


most brilliant race of the stake, which 
comprised fifteen of the most brilliant 
dogs of the season. John is now nearly 
nine years old, but his owner is still 
shooting over him, and is no doubt ob- 
taining more pleasure in the field than he 
would over a slow dog. 

Champion Prince Rodney is an instance 
of a high-class setter being used for 
shooting purposes. Prince Rodney’s ca- 
reer in field trials was characterized by 
unusual speed and range. F. S. Hall, of 
Detroit, wanted a high-class dog for shoot- 
ing purposes, and with this end in view 
bought Prince for something like $2,000. 
Mr. Hall shoots all kinds of game, from 
ruffed grouse to woodcock, and on this 
variety of game wses Prince Rodney. 
Now, everybody knows that a dog, to suc- 
cessfully handle grouse, must be a very 
careful one, and still this great son of 
Lady’s Count Gladstone and Jessie Rod- 
field—who has won trials on chickens on 
the prairies of the Northwest and a cham- 
pionship on quail in Illinois—proves to be 
a grouse dog par excellence in the tangled 
depths of Michigan’s forests, and he is 
equally at home when hunting quail on 
Mr. Hall’s Mississippi preserve. 

Readers of field-trial reports would 
scarcely place Cesar, the setter belonging 
to F. S. Hall and W. H. Beazell, in the 
shooting dog class, for he is considered 
one of the widest ranging dogs before the 
public to-day. In fact, he is one of those 
very wide-going dogs, and to get lost on a 
wide cast when in competition is no un- 
usual thing for him. But Czsar in com- 
petition is not Czsar in private shooting. 
In the trials, the spirit of rivalry seems 
to fire that intensely high-strung, nervous 
temperament of his to such a pitch that he 
is determined to out-do his brace-mate at 
any cost, and if birds are not near, he 
will go until he finds them. At times for- 
tune favors him and his owner, and he is 
found, in some deep ravine or gully, lying 
prone on the ground, but holding his point. 
At other times he is less fortunate, and is 
not found, when, of course, the cry goes 
up that he is a “bolter,” which is entirely 
undeserved. I remember, several years 
ago, he was lost among the hills of North 
Carolina while running in the all-age stake 
of the Continental trials. The time limit 
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of the heat expired, and still no Cesar 
materialized. Hours passed, and the day 
began to wane. Beazell gave up the 
search at dark, despondent, for Czsar to 
him was his very existence. The next 
afternoon the dog was found in company 
with two half-grown boys, who were hav- 
ing the most glorious time of their lives 
shooting quail over his points! And that 
is just a fair sample of Cesar when you 
take him out for a private shoot, for he 
will give you the best there is in him, and 
you need not worry over the chance of 
his getting lost. 

Champion Count Whitestone II, the set- 
ter which won the National Championship 
of 1908, is one of the best shooting dogs 
imaginable. He is a dog with nose, brain, 
speed and range. By many he was con- 
sicered only a high-class shooting dog, 
previous to the time that he came into the 
hands of Ed. Garr, who handled him dur- 
irg his successful campaign of 1907-8. 
But Garr fitted him for the trials, and the 
dog developed into a great winner, whose 
field-trial career is still fresh in the minds 
of field-trial patrons. Last January, after 
the trials at Grand Junction, Garr gave 
him a little work-out one afternoon, and 
I had the good fortune to accompany him. 
The way that dog handled birds would 
have done any one’s heart good, and the 
man who believes he could not get any 
satisfaction in shooting over a high-class 
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field-trial winner would have had all 
doubts dispelled very promptly after seeing 
him work that afternoon. 

Thus, through the whole category of 
field-trial dogs it is possible to select well- 
known winners that are shooting dogs. 
Uncle Jack, the dog which won the Sub- 
scription Stake of the Eastern trials last 
January, at New Albany, Miss., is one of 
the most biddable shooting companions 
imaginable. So is Tonopaugh—and he 
has been before the public steadily during 
the past four years. The same may also 
be said of Tony Mooring, the black-and- 
white pointer, winner of the Manitoba 
Championship of 1909; and of Pride of 
Whitestone, the winner of the all-age 
stake of the same trials. These state- 
ments are not advanced on the strength 
of any claims made by owners or hand- 
lers of the dogs. I have seen them all, in 
public and in private, and, therefore, I 
know whereof I speak. 

In the light of this experience, there- 
fore, we can readily draw the inference 
that it will be the high-class field-trial 
dog to which we must look to sustain the 
correct standard of the pointer and the 
setter as shooting dogs, and not to the 
slow, short-ranging dog, lacking in that 
nervous force and indomitable courage 
and energy which are essentials in all 
sires and dams, to successfully produce 
high-class offspring. 
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Dry-fly Fishing for Ouananiche 


AN APPRECIATION OF GRAND LAKE STREAM, 
ITS GUIDES AND, PARTICULARLY, ITS FISH 


By Brig.-Gen. Philip Reade, U. S. A. 


RAND LAKE STREAM is a planta- 

tion of fifty-five families and ten 

times that number of children, fifteen 
miles from the town of Princeton, Maine. 
The hamlet was rich in blueberries, rasp- 
berries and huckleberries at the time of 
my visit. Of the forty-odd licensed 
guides, all residents of Grand Lake Stream, 
ninety per cent. were loafing, because 
“sports”—as angling tourists are locally 
called—do not tour it much in August. 
The lumber, logging, and paper-pulp-mill 
industries engage some of the adult males 
during certain seasons, but August is the 
dull season, piscatorially and otherwise. 
OQuananiche are protected by law; they 
cannot be bought, sold, or caught in nets. 
During the busy season guides get $3 a 
day for canoeing and guiding sportsmen. 
They are an improvident set, usually in 
debt, and a season in arrears to one, or 
both, of the village stores. They do not 
welcome the “tin-horn” sportsman. This 
name is locally given to the visiting fish- 
erman who tries to paddle his own canoe, 
without employing a guide. In the spring, 
minnow chubs are sold at a dollar a dozen; 
along in June, the price, per dozen, for 
live bait drops to 50 cents—an exorbitant 
price, as the chubs are easily netted near 
the motor boat houses, and at the mouth 
of Ox Brook, eight miles away. Four 
years ago, there were only three or four 
gasolene power boats on Grand Lake; now, 
there are nine or ten. It remains to be 
seen whether these, and their coming suc- 
cessors, will drive out the canoemen, or 
force them to also take up machine-im- 
pelled craft. 

At the season mentioned, lake fishing is 
poor, because the ouananiche seek the 
cool depths, and do not come much to the 
surface for food or play. Hence the fish- 
ing is now confined to the stream, a three- 


mile stretch of rushing water connecting 
Grand Lake with Big Lake and its con- 
nections. Eventually, all the Grand Lake 
waters flow into the St. Croix; thence, 
washing New Brunswick—via Calais, Me. 
—and into Passamaquoddy Bay. On some 
maps, Grand Lake Stream is called Hink- 
ley, or the “Plantation.” 

The duck hunters of the Currituck 
Sound region pay high prices for the best 
shotguns that are to be had, and they take 
good care of their guns. The guides of 
this portion of Washington County, Me., 
are quite the reverse—with other persons’ 
fishing outfits. For instance, salmon flies 
and leaders—the former at $9 a dozen; 
the latter at $7.50 per dozen—make quite 
an expensive tackle-box outfit for a proper- 
ly equipped sportsman. Perhaps you are 
accustomed to drying-out your wet lines; 
or occasionally using a piece of crude rub- 
ber on a frayed leader; or smoothing out, 
at the close of the day, the various Jock 
Scott’s, or flies into the tying of which 
feathers from two hemispheres have en- 
tered. But your Grand Lake guide is a 
spendthrift. He has been given charge of 
your fly-book whilst you and he are seated 
in a canoe, trolling the lake for ouana- 
niche. He is the one who puts on and 
takes off your fly or trolling spoon. He 
drops used flies into the bottom of the 
canoe—ditto spinners; they are seldom 
neatly replaced. At the close of a long 
fishing excursion, generally about meal- 
time, the sportsman is in haste to get to 
camp and change his suit; so leaves to his 
guide the picking up of everything, beyond 
a pet rod. Result: When you want to try 
that $1 Silver Doctor, it’s missing. Lead- 
ers that might and should be knotted, some- 
how get lost or thrown away, on the prin- 
ciple that “Dad’s rich, and ma don’t care.” 

The ouananiche is the most historic fish 
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DRY-FLY FISHING 


on this continent. When Champlain and 
his successors were exploring, and the 
Jesuit scribes were recording the Mon- 
taignais Indians’ habits, the ouananiche 
found in Father DeQuen and other con- 
scientious relators, champions and friends 
before Christopher Gosnold knew that 
there was such a fish as the codfish. 
Through all of the lapsed generations 
since these scholarly, piscatorial Jesuits 
first saw, captured, and subsisted on the 
best game fish in Canadian waters, the 
ouananiche, he has been a habitant of 
Grand Lake, but, until transplanted, of no 
other body of water within the limits of 
the United States. The terminology “land- 
locked salmon,” applied by Agassiz, may 
be still the name by which he is known, 
but adherence to the old name seems to me 
most reasonable and just. 

Guide Abe McArthur believes that the 
higher a fish-hawk flies, the better he can 
see into deep waters. He further be- 
lieves that the heavens and the waters 
make a kind of mirror for both the hawk 
and his prey. Says Abe: “When a hawk 
angles, he flies high over the lake and 
there, at great altitude, poises himself 
while scanning the depths of the water 
for a fish to eat. The movements of his 
broad pinions are supposed to reflect to 
the fish who is both curious and hungry. 
Mr. Ouananiche rises to the reflection to 
find out what it is. Then the hawk swoops 
down and talons the fish. Thus the sky 
and the water’s surface serve as a mirror 
for both. The movements of the un- 
caught big ouananiche compare with the 
movements of the unexcited hawk, when 
he isn’t busy.” 

These are the essentials for dry-fly 
ouananiche fishing. 


1. A cheerful, willing guide, buoyant as a 
dry-fly; possessed of aptness as a teacher in 
the methods of the specialty and a vigilant 
eye to note and correct faults. 

2. A vial of kerosene. 

3. A piece of blotting paper. 

4. A three-and-a-half-ounce rod. 

5. Twenty-five, or more, yards of lustre 
line, size “G.” 

6. Leader. fine as a cobweb, ten feet long. 

7. English-Scotch-made dry flies, Nos. 8 
to 20. 

8. Ability to lay and float a dry fly. This 
last involves ability to not fleck. or whip the 
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midget off; all of which means deftness, pa- 
tience, and proper wrist-action, combined 
with a correct eyesight. 


Your canoe is above the Great Falls of 
Grand Lake Stream, midway in the cur- 
rent, which is eighty feet wide, with a 
depth of two to six feet; boulder-gravel 
bottom, not visible save when ripples 
clear; alder fringed shores. You sit fac- 
ing the bow and on the cushioned bottom 
of the craft. Guide is at the stern, man- 
aging the canoe. He has in charge your 
assortment of flies—Hare’s Ear, March 
Brown, Dun, Governor, Apple Green, 
Badger, etc. The August sun is blazing 
hot; temperature, 80, or more. Only the 
swift current prevents all objects at the 
bottom being seen. It is striped with 
bark; relics of past logging days. The 
guide has tutored you, over calm water, 
that you must “lay” your fly, not “cast” 
it; that it is not an attractive lure, if sub- 
merged, and that it must be withdrawn as 
soon as it sinks. To increase its impervi- 
ousness to water, he bathes it in kerosene 
every few minutes, drying it on blot- 
ting paper. Among the “Nots” are: 


1. Don’t let the fly sink. 

2. Draw it out of the water without yank 
or jerk. 

3. If you see a “boil,” draw gently and play 
the captive. 

4. Don’t both pull at the same time. Give 
way to the fish. 

5. If an ouananiche is hooked, don’t give 
him the tip. Remember that when the line 
is tense, something must disrupt if you fail 
to humor the fish. 

6. Don’t let your fly strike the water first. 
If it does, twill sink. Keep your fly ahead of 
your leader and line. Don’t jerk! 

7. Don’t repeatedly cast in the same place. 

8. Don’t “draw” your dry fly on, or in, the 
water. It’s meant to float. 

9. Dry your wet fly by circling it in the air, 
every couple of minutes, or oftener. 

10. You’ll have to unlearn some of the 
trouting methods—wet-fly methods. Big 
ouananiche rise deliberately; do not splurge. 
Their presence near to the surface .may be 
indicated by a “boil.” 


A “boil” is & smooth, quiet convexity, 
like an oily, upturned, aqueous, bulgy 
bowl, without any ‘garnishings of frothy 
demonstration. The boil may be created by 
an unseen movement of a huge tail, and is 
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noiseless. When a big ouananiche launches 
himself above the surface, he advertises 
himself to the neighborhood like a white- 
bellied shark plunging for his prey. He 
leaps horizontally, with a slithering ac- 
companiment—but he won’t absorb a dry 
fly with any pyrotechnics. He reserves 
these for occasions when he finds out that 
he is hooked. If you miss his rise, he'll 
not give you a second chance—which is 
not true of the speckled trout. The lat- 
ter is a glutton; the ouananiche is the 
more wary and exclusive of the two. Don’t 
call an ouananiche a “salmon.” The last- 
named is anadromous; the ouananiche is 
not. He seldom, if ever, goes to salt 
water. The salmon leaves salt water in 
order to leave its eggs in fresh water, 
whereas the ouananiche is born in, lives 
in, and spawns in, fresh water. Grand 
Lake, Maine, is its natural home —the 
source from whence the ouananiche now 
found in other United States water, 
originally came. 

The XIth Commandment, as well as the 
law of the State of Maine, is: “Thou 
shalt not use bait on the Grand Luke 
Stream when fishing for ouananiche.” 
If small boys and rapacious sporting tour- 
ists use chubs, worms or live grasshop- 
pers as lures, they must cover their tracks 
well, for the sentiment of the community 
is against ‘em. Informers and prosecutors 
would see that the penalty is imposed. 
The plantation of Grand Lake Stream, a 
voting precinct of the town of Princeton, 
_has its percentage of petty thieves who 
will retain a rod, or tackle that is “found” 
in a canoe, or camp used by the “sport,” 
salving their conscience by terming em- 
bezzlement a “find”; but none of these 
people will tolerate fishing on the stream 
with minnows, spoon-hooks, gangs or 
kindred appliances. They have sense 
enough to appreciate that their future 
bread-and-butter depends, largely, on con- 
serving the stock of fish. No nets, of 
course, are permitted. No fish are bought 
or sold. 

Maine is a dry state. The number of 
converts to what is believed to be the 
English gentleman’s system of dry-fly 
fishing, is having yearly accessions of con- 
verts. A fly-box, four times the size of 
a postage stamp, and half an inch thick, 
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will hold all of the flies one will need. 
Only, you mustn’t sneeze when you open 
the box, lest its contents be blown away, 
so liliputian are they—Elzevir editions 
among ordinary trout flies. Really, they 
aren't bigger than gnats; mere mites. 
Four years ago, Dr. S. J. Mixter, of Bos- 
ton, here introduced the dry-fly system. 
He was followed by Mr. E. F. Wheeler, 
of Saugatuck, Conn. The majority of the 
local guides were conservative ; some were 
dissenters. But Stephen Henry Sprague, 
my present guide, early learned the tricks 
of dry-fly fishing, and now instructs vis- 
iting neophytes in the art. 

At times, say the twilight of break-of- 
day hour, when feeding ouananiche are 
leaping along the stream, it’s a tableau 
to see Dr. Sam. Mixter, seated on a boul- 
der, his legs dangling in the swirl, dry- 
flying it. He’s a deft artist. 

The wet fly angler is tantalized by in- 
sulting ouananiche slithering around his 
No. 6 Professor, Parmachene Belle, To- 
mah Jo, etc., but seldom rising to or 
striking his lure. Along comes the genial 
Dr. M. He perches himself apparently 
away out of reach of the pool, lights a 
cigar, adjusts his midget dry fly, and 
slowly wafts a flimsy, imponderable line, 
with nothing on it that is visible in its 
airy flight. It lays on the water, ’way, 
"way off, and, Presto! he secures a speci- 
men, something to play with, something 
that cleaves, vaults, glides and makes lots 
of fun. After Dr. M. and Mr. W., the 
next converts to the “dry” system, here, 
were Mr. McCoy and a retired brigadier- 
general of the United States army. Their 
success in capturing ouananiche was nota- 
ble enough to enhance the interest of the 
older guides, and Grand Lake Stream is 
now split, like the state, into two factions, 
the “wet” and the “dry.” 

Perhaps you'll be interested—assuming 
that you fish—in my first “take” by the 
use of a March Brown dry fly, No. 8. 
At the outset, I fished by proxy. That is, 
we—Stephen Henry Sprague and I—got 
off alone with only a loon as witness, and 
my guide wafted the rod, hooked and 
played and netted the fish, until I had 
caught onto the knack of fair deftness 
and dexterity. Then the rod was turned 
over to me. I tangled the line up, hooked 
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Stephen’s shirt, whipped off flies—$1.50 a 
dozen—straightened my line in the air be- 
fore laying it, so drowning my fly, and 
committed other offenses of inexperience 
and disregard of the rules. But, by and 
by, I managed to impale a three-pounder 
with my hook, the length of which was 
only about equal to the diameter of his 
bright eye. He dove for the bottom and 
played foxy-’possum, with lots of slack 
line between me and him. I sighed, for I 
knew that he had escaped, and so dropped 
the tip of my rod. A fatal error—it cost 
me my fish. No. 2 was a twin brother of 
his. When hooked, he made a lightning 
straight streak for the St. Croix Valley. 
Unconsciously, I lowered my rod tip, thus 
bringing a straight pull on the tense line. 
When the ouananiche got to the front end 
of that straightened line, he found my 
hand on the reel, hauling him back. Some- 
thing had to give way, or the March 
Brown pull out. It was my staunch lead- 
er that disrupted, and my guide grieved 
condolingly—he wasn’t surprised. The 
silence was so thick that I squeezed words 
out of it, and my ancestors must have 
reprovingly turned over in their common- 
wealth graves. 

Well, after that circus was over, I 
sneaked off into the woods alone. I 
chewed raspberries, boxberries, blueber- 
ries, and checkerberry leaves, for a while 
—that’s what I’m here for; I made !ove 
to the yellow buttercups and the prim- 
roses, and thought of Lord Beaconsfield, 
and gradually composed my thoughts to a 
review of the teachings of my guide as to 
what to do and what not to do when an 
ouananiche had my dry fly in his jaw. 
Emerging, I finally rejoined Stephen Hen- 
ry, resumed my rod, and installed myself 
on a rock island of the stream. L. Dana 
Chapman had induced me, ’ere leaving 
the Hub, to lay in a stock of tiny dry 
flies, gossamer leaders, etc.; so I selected 
a dry fly of Tom Thumb proportions and 
Quaker garb. 

In the course of an hour, I missed some 
boils by eagerness or dilatoriness in the 
use of my rod, and during that hour, sev- 
eral insulting, land-locked, scaly tantaiiz- 
ers appeared, but did not rise to my fly. 
My right hand was stiffened and swollen 
by so much exercise, but I continued to 
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mechanically lay and withdraw my fly, 
alternating the exercise by saturating the 
fly with kerosene, then partially drying it 
with blotting-paper—also circling the line 
and its attachments over my head. 

I fell into a dreamy condition of mind; 
mused over the shape and origin of the 
rocks, the ripple of the stream, the foam- 
splotches. My mind reverted to mother’s 
girlhood, when shad were caught in the 
Merrimac, before Lowell dammed it. I 
was next idly wondering what my old regi- 
ment, the 23d Infantry, was doing in Mal- 
abang. Parang, Camp Vicers, Overton, 
Zamboanga, Jolo—when the voice of 
Stephen Henry, “That’s a dandy, sir!” 
brought me to a realization that, acci- 
dentally I’d struck an ouananiche. I was 
about to use my rod as David's sling pro- 
jected Goliath’s pebble, but my vigilant 
guide put forth a restraining hand. “Play 
him, sir! Take your hand off the reel! 
Don’t jerk him!” 

I was called back to my job, and, an 
instant later, a whale broke water like a 
Wisconsin mascalonge and tried to shake 
loose the thing that pricked his mouth. 
Fortunately, for me, the hook was in the 
angle of the tough jaw. Failing to cata- 
pult himself free, he made a dangerous 
subaqueous rush for the rips, and my reel 
whirred out thirty feet in a couple of sec- 
onds before the restrairiing finger of my 
guide gently, very gently, checked the ca- 
reer of the fish, ’ere he reached the seeth- 
ing rapids of Great Falls. Then there 
was a pause. 

During this resting spell, my guide said, 
“Take in the slack. Keep him a-work- 
ing.” Gathering myself, following Ste- 
phen Henry’s instructions, I did not 
lower my tip, but let the spring of the 
rod do its appointed work. The fish was 
gradually coaxed to within twenty-five 
feet of us. He was over a mass of tum- 
bled boulders all slimy with spruce and 
hemlock bark, and, with lowered nose, he 
shot into the tangled pile of stringy, snaky, 
tough fiber. “It ain’t your fault, but he’s 
a goner. You can’t lift him; he’s got a 
purchase on you,” quoth my mentor. And 
so it proved. The wily fish zig-zagged the 
slender leader up in that tortuous laby- 
rinth,. of fibrous bark, and I lost leader, 
line and ouananiche. 
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This affair was doubly unfortunate. 
First, because ’twas accidental, the ouana- 
niche hooking himself; secondly, because 
it encouraged listlessness and inattention. 
It’s a tenet of successful dry-fly fishing 
that the eye must be constantly focalized 
on the fly. Just as in shooting, eye, nerve, 
mind, muscle, and outfit must work to- 
gether; otherwise, the fish will find cut 
there’s steel inside the tempting feathery 
lure, and he lets go—not to rise again. 

Ouananiche at play remind me of chil- 
dren when playing skip-the-rope. Like 
ducks, ouananiche do play, usually about 
the hours of twilight, or dawn. It is not 
often that the fish will rise to a fly when 
playing skip-the-rope; he’s exulting in do- 
ing as flying fish do—just fooling, exercis* 
ing his pectoral, dorsal, ventral and tail 
muscles by slithering over an imaginary 
line. At such times I’ve had ’em jump 
over my line when it was lying on the 
water, but the playful fish paid no atten- 
tion to my fly. 

The outfit of a guide at Grand Lake 
Stream consists of a canvas-covered ca- 
noe, length, eighteen or nineteen feet; 
carrying capacity, 600 to 800 pounds; 
weight, eighty pounds. It contains two 
paddles, a stream-pole, a chair-back seat 
for the sportsman, two or more seat cush- 
ions, two tin boilers for making tea or 
coffee, a wire broiler, an anchor, and rope, 
a granite-lined kettle, and sometimes a 
tent and the impedimenta necessary for 
camping out, although this Iast is not al- 
ways possessed by all guides. 

- The guide always has a reason to as- 
sign why fishing is not better; either the 
wind is not right, the sky wrong, the moon 
unfavorable, the season exceptional, the 
tackle unfitted for ouananiche at this par- 
ticular time, the dam gates too high or 
too low, the logging industries inimical, 
the fish surfeited with an excess of nat- 
ural food—these reasons are expressed 
with all the force of honest conviction. 
Then, too, there is “that other place that 
we are going to try to-morrow.” It’s the 
pot of gold under the farther end of the 
rainbow. Ah! that pot of gold under the 
rainbow! What fisherman is there who 
has not found himself at the wrong place, 
or at the wrong time! If we could only 


put salt on the bird’s tail, we might catch 
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him! Henry Van Dyke, the inimitable, 
has made us acquainted with “Fisherman’s 
Luck,” but the Maine guides of this re- 
gion can elastically and plausibly advance 
more reasons for the assertion that there 
is a pot of gold under the remote end of 
the rainbow than ever the author of “The 
Blue Flower” can of showing the prom- 
ised land, where all the waters will teem 
with ouananiche and brook trout, and 
other game fish—white perch, for instance. 
If you don’t believe it, scan any pros- 
pectus of the camps and the fishes and the 
guides of Grand Lake Stream. A guide 
who won't see pots of gold under every 
local rainbow, has no imagination, and 
lacks loyalty to his home. 

The outfit of a Grand Lake Stream fish- 
erman should consist of one black cotton 
umbrella, one thermometer, and a Merry 
Widow hat, plus some things to fish with— 
never mind enumerating these last. 
Laugh, if you want to! A large umbrel- 
la is a very comfortable thing to spread in 
August when on your way to the lake or 
the stream, or when in a canoe on either, 
or when en a big flat-topped rock, fishing. 
The thermometer helps judgment as to 
where to find trout or ouananiche in Au- 
gust—they will always hunt cool waters. 
As to the hat; it has a head-net pendent 
from its brim that is the wonder of a jeal- 
ous community, and its circumference puts 
the umbrella to the blush. No remon- 
strance was filed against my use of an um- 
brella when fishing, or wearing that hat 
and veil in public. A folding camp-stool 
and a pair of automobile goggles, like- 
wise an inflated rubber cushion on the 
bottom of the canoe, all proved very com- 
fy. No doubt Mark Twain would make 
this outfit the subject of comment. Fur- 
ther reference to it is reserved. 

Guides are natural entomologists. They 
note, and artificially imitate, the insects 
ouananiche feed on. The succession of 
lures, in August, were Montreal, Beaver- 
kill, Worm, Dun, Hare’s Ear, March 
Brown. The Montreal comes with the 
wild strawberries; some of the others 
named are good lures when blueberries 
and raspberries ripen. Grasshopper time 
is when mulberries and blackberries are 
ripe, and you will find Mr. Epicure 
Ouananiche ready for a change of flies. 
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The Canoe Speaks 
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ee | Old Meniseno built me in the northern forest shade. _ As 
\= My ribs of good white cedar and my sides of bark he made— SE = 
Se With bark of winter birches he wrought this hull of mine, (te ~<a 
And all my seams he sealed with fragrant juices of the pine; N i y 
Cedar cords, inwoven deftly, held me taut together; (= 

With cunning hands to guide me, I feared no gusty weather. 
Far did I roam the Northland, while with arms of supple steel Sy 


Above the rhythmic paddle-blades the dusky crew would kneel. 
Betimes, ere the great rigor of the cold drew on in fall, 

We went to seek the musu on the upper Montreal; 

Betimes, our bales of peltries to the factor we would bring 
When down the stream the ice drove at the impulse of the spring. 


Oft cross my gunwale mighty salmon-trout were lifted; 

Oft through the night-dark waters a phantom craft I drifted—- 

I drifted on while plaintive voices ’neath a lustrous moon 

** Chanted in strange cadence some sad old Algonkian croon; 

And once to yonder isle I bore a shrouded form and still 

Upon its last, long journey to the log church on the hill. 

Now I that flitted freely as a bird in days of yore, 

Am sundered from familiar ways and molder here ashore; 

« Now I that dipped and darted like a creature of the air, G5 
Lie covered o’er with creepers in a trim hotel parterre. « ) 
Though brightly in the sun to-day the frolic wavelets gleam, — coy 
Yet I—I may not join them—I may only wait and dream. + : é 
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Dick Brinsley, Ranchman 
By S. D. Barnes 


IV—A HOLIDAY FROLIC 


HERE were times during the months 

of Vane’s stay at my newly-acquired 

ranch that the temptation was strong 
to forget the common rules of hospital- 
ity. Many little things occurred to dis- 
turb my peace of mind, but worse than all 
to bear was his characteristically English 
attitude of complacent self-confidence. 
Unquestionably he had a perfect right to 
occupy his days as he pleased when busi- 
ness matters debarred me from looking 
out for his entertainment, and it was no 
doubt natural enough that he should spend 
more time visiting at the Brinsley ranch 
than in solitary hunts or cross-country 
rides. But there was really no need of 
his calmly letting it be known that making 
love to Brinsley’s daughter was the sole 
aim of his life, or that he had noc the 
slightest fear of an unsuccessful termina- 
tion of this courtship. As I say, more 
than once I was on the verge of hinting 
that he had overstayed his welcome. But, 
apart from the shame of such discour- 
tesy, there were reasons prompting sec- 
ond thought. I liked Vane; a_better- 
hearted, more manly fellow, never drew 
breath. And in Mamie’s attitude toward 
him in my presence, even my jealousy had 
never discovered the slightest evidence 
that his assurance possessed substantial 
foundation. Of what passed when Vane 
called at the ranch alone, I was content to 
remain in ignorance. Most certainly the 
girl had no reason for concealing a ten- 
der regard for the Englishman, if such 
existed, even from her father, since old 
Dick was absurdly obedient to her slight- 
est whim. 

On one occasion, when patience had 
ceased to be a virtue, I ventured a word 
of reproof to my guest, and immediately 
thereafter was torn with the pangs of re- 
gret. We were invited to spend Christ- 


mas Day with the Brinsleys, and for more 


than a week had been planning how we 
could individually add to the enjoyment 
of the occasion. Vane’s inspiration led 
him to visit the nearest town of size and 
arrange for a shipment of flowers, which 
arrived at the proper moment, and which 
must have cost him a goodly sum. Flow- 
ers as a gift are permissible by the most 
conventional code of etiquette, and Vane 
very sensibly preferred taking no chances 
of giving offense. But the Southwest is 
not England—thank the Lord!—and I 
was aware that the intent of the giver is 
there considered before idiotic rules and 
observances. Therefore, my own present 
to Miss Brinsley was of a more practical 
sort. The stage that brought the Eng- 
lishman’s flowers also delivered at the 
Brinsley ranch a long, narrow box, con- 
taining a dainty little 28-gauge shotgun— 
I regretted that it was not hand-engraved, 
gold-plated and diamond-studded. The 
day before Christmas Vane had ridden 
twenty miles to a bit of a lake where 
water-fowl congregated in winter, and his 
trip was more successful than he had 
hoped, for he came back with a plump 
Canada goose, and reported having left 
three more at Brinsley’s. Moreover, he 
had been granted a glimpse of “that gun,” 
and was inexpressibly shocked. 

“Tt was awful bad form ot you, Smith,” 
he growled, “and the girl shoula fire it 
back at you in a bally rush. I couldn't 
tell her so, don’t you know——’” 

“Really?” I interrupted. 

“How could I—without inferring her 
own ignorance?” His big blue eyes were 
wide with astonishment. “She will have 
quite a bit to learn of social observances, 
but I am sure that a few months’ asso- 
ciation with my lady cousins, over in dear 
old Sussex is 

And then I felt the time had come to 
speak : 

















“One naturally expects conceit in a 
true Briton, but not necessarily idiocy. I 
doubt if Miss Brinsley would care to 
meet——” 

“With my lady cousins,” he continued 
calmly, “or with the ladies of your own 
immediate family, will add the polish of 
civilization to this rare gem, this pearl 
beyond price, which only one of us can 
win and wear. Old man, remember that 
a true sportsman is a good loser, and can 
play the game to its finish with his best 
friend, asking no favors, and expecting 
only fairness, and a cheerful surrender of 
the stakes. But he can’t be weak-kneed, 
don’t you know. He’s got to be sure of 
winning till the last card is down.” 

I suppose an occasional little jolt of 
this sort does a fellow good. At any 
rate, 1 was willing next morning to give 
Vane a clear field with the girl, while her 
father and I diligently labored with a 
seriously indisposed mustang in a distant 
pasture. I have noticed as a peculiarity 
of ranch horses that they remain in re- 
markable health and spirits so long as 
they stay on their feet, but are past all 
earthly help if ever they get sick. It is 
customary to “do somethin’ for ’em” in 
the latter case, and the customs of all 
countries are to be respected; but, aside 
from the consciousness of a duty well 
performed, the “somethin’” might as well 
be left undone. ' 

As we were riding back to the house, a 
big jack rabbit jumped from under a tuft 
of buffalo graSs and ran on ahead of us 
over the ridge, and on the farther slope 
we again started him. Then there came 
a hail from the ranch house, and we saw 
Mamie gallop forth on Vane’s horse, 
which had stood ready-saddled at the cor- 
ral gate. There was a gun lying across 
her lap—in all probability the one which 
I had seen her handle so lovingly an hour 
before—and it was an easy guess that a 
certain rabbit was on the programme for 
the race of his life. The jack discovered 
himself between two dangers, halted, sat 
up, “rabbit-fashion,” for a moment while 
he calculated the chances of escape, and- 
then bolted obliquely back to the right— 
or tried to. By a bit of hard riding on 
the part of Brinsley and myself he was 
again turned toward the house, and pres- 
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ently swung to the left, giving the girl an 
opportunity for a straightaway chase. 
The game had a good hundred yards the 
start and was putting all four of his feet 
to the ground every jump, which is some- 
thing a jack never does unless badly 
frightened. 

“Side-row him, Smith!” yelled the old 
ranchman, spurring his horse. “If he 
breaks back over the ridge, he’s gone.” 

lt was simply amazing, the way that 
girl rode! With me it is a settled belief 
that only those who have spent their 
whole life in the saddle can get the best 
out of a horse that he has in him. One 
must have unwavering faith that there 
will be no mishap, and lose sight of ob- 
stacles, pitfalls, everything except the one 
purpose of getting somewhere in the 
shortest possible time. It is simply stak- 
ing limb and life upon the belief that one’s 
mount will chose safe footing and get 
through without a fall—and such blind 
confidence has never been mine. I posi- 
tively know that I have got more sense, 
and can see a prairie-dog hole or a bunch 
of cactus farther, than any horse that ever 
looked through a bridle. Whether this 
knowledge has ever been the means of 
saving my life I would be slow to state 
with any degree of positiveness, although 
I must confess to a decided opinion in the 
affirmative. If I only could have trans- 
mitted to Mamie a small portion of my 
surplus caution! Apparently she had 
none of her own—and old Dick was s,it- 
ting the air with yells of encouragement. 

Ever see a jack rabbit run? This one 
was doing his best—and it was not nearly 
good enough. I had estimated the kill- 
ing range of the little gun at thirty yards, 
but the first two shots were fired at fully 
fifty, and there was immediate evidence 
that one or more of the little pellets had 
found the target. Think of shooting over 
the head of a horse at full speed, with the 
reins dangling on his neck! I have never 
tried it, and probably never shall, but to 
hit anything in this way is out of the ques- 
tion, except by pure accident. But the 
shot served to turn the rabbit at right an- 
gles from his former course, the girl 
gained twenty yards by cutting corners, 
and then it was only a matter of checking 
her horse and holding a little high. 
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I couldn't help complimenting Mamie on 
her skill as a rider, and though she was 
too jubilant over the work of the little 
28-gauge to take much credit to herself, 
old Dick fired up on the subject of horse- 
flesh in general, and ranch ponies in par- 
ticular, asserting that any horse will keep 
his feet if not handicapped by a timid 
rider, and that any man afraid of a horse 
had no business riding one. His elo- 
quence continued until we reached the 
house, and later infected a Mexican herd- 
er who had “happened around” in quest 
of work. This high-hatted brunette in- 
clined to the belief that no Americano 
could ride in a manner calculated to 
arouse the admiration of an expert from 
beyond the Rio Grande, and, in the height 
of the argument which followed, even the 
stolid Englishman forgot his accustomed 
languor to the extent of performing sonic 
of the stunts taught in the British cavalry, 
one of which was to ride at a gailop stand- 
ing in the saddle. I noted that Miss 
Brinsley’s eyes sparkled a bit at this dis- 
play of skill, but her show of interest was 
still greater when the Mexican begged for 
a chance to show his own ability as a 
breaker of outlaw horses. 

“Glass-eye is in the corral,’ she an- 
nounced, “but perhaps the gentleman 
would find him a little too difficult.” 

Occasionally you will run across a 
horse or a dog, or possibly a man, en- 
dowed by Nature with one pale blue eye 
and another of darker hue, and you may 
invariably accept such a peculiarity as 
indicative of a quick, unruly temper. The 
“Glass-eye” Mamie referred to was a big 
bay four-year-old, which in its second 
year had been badly mangled in a diffi- 
culty with a barb-wire fence, and had in 
consequence escaped breaking. Later at- 
tempts to acquaint him with the saddle 
had proven disastrous failures. I had 
heard the details of some of them, and be- 
lieved that the particulars of at least one 
more was purposely withheld from the 
public. Old Dick had at one time con- 
fided to me a belief that he could ride 
Glass-eye—‘“hands off.” Some days after- 
ward I noticed the old man wearing his 
right arm in a sling, and he was remark- 
ably uncommunicative regarding the man- 
ner of his mishap. 


The bay was roped, thrown, blindfolded 
aud saddled, and led from the corral. 

“Think you kin ride him?” queried the 
ranchman with a grim smile. 

“Would the sevor bet that I cannot?” 

“I'll stake the hoss ag’inst a month’s 
work that you don’t stay with him twenty 
minutes.” 

“No betting, daddy,” cautioned the girl. 

“All right, little one; but, all the same, 
I need a man mighty bad for a few weeks, 
an’ I don’t need the critter if he can’t be 
rid. Say, hombre, spose we just call it a 
trade—the hoss for the work—an’ you go 
ahead an’ ride him if you can.” 

During the next half-hour we had the 
pleasure of witnessing an exhibition of 
ereally marvelous horsemanship. Consid- 
ering his few previous opportunities for 
practice, it was wonderful how many 
tricks were resorted to by that horse in 
his efforts to unseat his rider—whose 
boots I wouldn’t have filled for all the 
horses in the world. Perhaps they were 
inherited accomplishments. At any rate, 
when one failed, he was ready with an- 
other, from straight “bucking” to running 
broadside into a fence, or rearing up and 
falling backward. Better writers than 
myself have described the tactics of a 
thoroughly “mean” horse when thrilled 
with the fear that it has at last found a 
master. I am glad to be spared the task, 
for its conscientious performance would 
require more space than I now have at dis- 
posal. I mentally agreed with Brinsley 
when, hoarse with enthusiasm, he de- 
clared the Mexican “a little the durndest 
broncho buster that ever was!” and from 
the depths of my heart J blessed his 
daughter for suggesting that the horse 
should come in for a share of our ad- 
miration. Said she: “It is matching four 
years against thirty—instinct contending 
with lifelong training—battling brutes, 
with the weaker handicapped by bridle 
and saddle.” 

“But the fellow has commendable skill, 
don’t you know,” murmured Vane. 

“And so has a juggler or a tight-rope 
‘dancer, or the Chinaman who launders 
your collars. It requires more than skill 
to make the man—and this Mexican is a 
brute. See how his spurs have scored 
Glass-eye’s shoulders.” 
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“Ridin’ is like everything else,” re- 
marked Brinsley; “it’s never wuth while 
if you don’t know how. Now, take me, 
for instance. I kin brag on that greaser’s 
ridin’ with a good stummick, because I 
could do jest what he has did—an’ a lot 
more. Ever at a rooster-pullin’, you fel- 
lers? No? Well, we'll jest wind up this 
frolic with a little of the same—an’ then 
it’ll be time for pullin’ the meat off’n that 
biggest gander Vane killed yesterday. 
Wait till I git some corn an’ ketch the 
rooster.” 

While old Dick was absent on this er- 
rand, the Mexican rode his conquered 
mount back to the corral and rejoined us, 
rolling a husk cigarette with great affecta- 
tion of indifference, and apparently surs 
prised by our congratulations. 

“Guess you know what’s goin’ for- 
rard?” queried Brinsley, returning with 
‘a spade in one hand and a squawking 
Plymouth Rock cock in the other. 

“El Gallo?” 

“The same old game. You don’ see it 
much, nowadays, north of the border, be- 
cause there’s mighty few men that kin do 
‘the por’us plaster act on the side of a run- 
nin’ hoss; but I’ve seen the time when 
twenty fellers would have their try for 
the rooster. A 20G-yard course laid out, 
an’ you had to jerk the old chap out’n the 
sand by his soapy neck, an’ then carry 
him clean to the yonder pole an’ back 
agin, with the hull bunch around you, 
snatchin’ and grabbin’. 

“Bally hard on the chicken, don’t you 
know,” suggested the Englishman. 

“I’d say, yes. Tail-feathers, wings or 
legs—whatever they got hold of jest had 
to come. The prize went to whoever got 
back with the head. Hold on, there 
Mamie! Don’t git excited—I ain’t aim- 
in’ to hurt old Speckle none. Been. gittin’ 
too lazy to scratch, hyar lately, an’ it may 
do him a sight of good to have his neck 
stretched a inch or two.” 

Vane. registered an objection against 
anything savoring of unnecessary cruelty 
to. animals. Some one retorted that he 
should-havé spoken earlier, ““when Glass- 
eye was being whittled into ribbons.” 
Whereupon the Englishman shrugged his 
shoulders in silence, and accepted Brins- 
ley’s invitation to handle the spade. “Old 


Speckle” seemed to take kindly to burial 
in the soft, dry sand, but was quite help- 
less when we finished packing it down 
over and around, leaving only his head 
and neck exposed—the crimson, notched 
comb a scant six inches above the level of 
the earth. I had not the slightest inten- 
tion of trying my own hand at “rooster- 
pullin’,” but I felt a little bit sorry for 
the others who might permit prudence to 
be overreached by ambition. I can recall, 
on different occasions, reaching my stir- 
rup without leaving the saddle, but to 
grasp that restless neck would mean 
swinging two feet lower, at the very least. 
Vane mounted, halted his horse beside the 
hapless bird, slid cautiously over and 
touched the fowl’s head. Then he rode 
back and joined the other non-partici- 
ants—-Miss Brinsley and «myself. 

“Take the first go,” said Brinsley to 
the Mexican. “The rest of you folks 
move down. closer, so you kin sce how it’s 
did.” : 

Long of arm, and mounted upon a re- 
markably small pony, it seemed that our 
champion horse-wrangler should easily 
accomplish the feat now tempting him. 
He judged his distance well, but swung 
so low that his curved fingers*caught in 
the sand and straightened, slipping over 
the prize he sought. When I tried to 
cheer him with a “better luck next time,” 
he shook his head, with a glance at,Brins- 
ley. 

“An old fox knows the end of his trail,” 
said he—which I took to be a Mexican 
equivalent for the maxim, “Don’t buck 
another man’s game.” 

Surrendering to a sudden fanéy, the 
girl, without asking its owner’s leave, 
sprang upon the diminutive pony and shot 
down the course. My heart was in my 
throat-as she swayed downward with ex- 
tended arm,: but she regained the saddle 
with ease and safety. 

“Fell short by a foot!” exclaimed old 
Dick. “Now, hyar’s what’s goin’ to fetch 
him.” 

Brinsley’s mount was more noted for 
speed than beauty—a raw-boned pinto, 
with ragged thorn-scratches marring the 
dun and white of his coat. He had grown 
old under saddle, but: without~ acquiring 
the stiffness and slowness that is com- 
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monly supposed to accompany age, and 
when occasion demanded he could almost 
fly. It appeared that this was one of the 
occasicns demanding speed. Old Dick 
whooped like a Comanche as he circled 
back for a “running start”; he yelled 
again when a half-dozen jumps from the 
prize, and then, suddenly, he swung over 
to the left until only his right foot showed 
above the saddle, while his hand and arm 
to the elbow skimmed level along the 
ground. One horrified squawk, and out 
of a swirl of flying sand the old Ply- 
mouth Rock popped, held well down on the 
neck and flapping and struggling in stran- 
gled protest. 

“Drop him, daddy, this minute!” cried 
Mamie, indignantly; but the ranchman 
only whooped in derision, tossed the fow! 
aloft, catching it by the legs as it fell, 
and so rode back to us in triumph. 

“Such as that is dead easy,” he asserted. 
“Twenty years ago, any feller on this range 
could do the like, three times hand-going; 
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but I reckon old Dick is about the last of 
‘em that’s left. Say, little girl, trot around 
to the kitchen an’ hustle that nigger with 
the dinner—atter which we will continue 
the exercises with foot-racing an’ square 
heel-an’-toe jumpin’. Shucks! I hain’t 
telt so young afore sense the last time I 
was ‘lected sheriff.” 

We faithfully completed the programme 
as outlined—dinner included. Perhaps 
the quality and quantity of that dinner 
may be urged as excuse for Brinsley’s 
poor showing in the “events” which fol- 
lowed, for he failed to crowd the leader 
very closely, either in running or jump- 
ing. Vane accomplished wonders in dis- 
tance and accuracy rock throwing, but 
had to content himself with the honors 
thus won. The Mexican declared him- 
self out of training and unable to qualify 
as an entrant. 

And beyond this brief summary of re- 
cults the writer cannot go, in due and 
becoming modesty. 


The Dick Brinsley Story in January 
“AN ENGLISHMAN TOO MANY” 


Out With the Women 


AN ACCOUNT OF A FIRST EXPERIENCE WHICH 
WILL PROBABLY PROVE TO BE THE LAST 


By Niemen BH. Ciel 


AS I? Yep—you bet! I hunted 
with women once. I recall it dis- 


tinctly. I will go again in the 
fall of 1956 or thereabouts, if my mem- 
ory remains bright and untarnished. My 
wife was the woman concerned—she and 
Jim Brierly’s better half. Other women 
clamored to be taken away from their 
cruei husbands and disported in the chilly 
North Woods, but I was obdurate—or 
iron, whichever is the hardest. The fe- 
male sportsman is not for me. Never 
again will I try to spoil a good cook by 
turning her into a mighty poor sample of 
Nimrod. If I get my wind right, I will 
tell you about it. 


It was my own fault. I had been lug- 


ging home such large and glossy reports 
of my experiences in the woods, that the 
lady concerned got it into her cranium 
that she was missing something. If hunt- 
ing was good for a man, why not for a 
woman? If I could go into the tall tim- 
ber for a week and come back as full of 
fizz as a soda fountain, she didn’t see any 
reason why she couldn’t repeat the per- 
formance herself. Of course, she don’t 
know the breech of a gun from the freck- 
les on a bird dog’s hide, but ignorance 
never was a handicap to my wife. She 
knew J knew, and that was enough for 
her. She lets me carry the information 
and she carries the pocketbook. 

“Look at the Indian squaw!” she ar- 
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gued. “They never do a thing but tan 
deer skins and pick hickory nuts, and 
they never get sick!” 

I agreed with her. I know better than 
to pose as the opposition when my wife 
states such incontrovertible facts. I won- 
dered if she thought she could support a 
fat buck, nine papooses and eleven thin 
dogs on a hickory nut diet, hand-picked. 
But I let the matter drop. She continued 
to pick it up and hurl it at me for sev- 
eral days. I finally yielded—or gave visi- 
ble signs of yielding. Then I went over 
and sympathized with Jim Brierly. 

Jim has a wife that resembles the 
Venus de Milo—she is about a Milo round. 
She casts a shadow like an oriental rug. 
1 calmly expectorated upon some work 
Jim was doing, and focused him with a 
glad grin that ran several times around 
my face and jumped off over my left 
shoulder. 

“Old man,” I said, “your wife needs a 
tonic !” 

Jim drew up to look like a Carnegie 
library by moonlight, and growled. 

“The hen-pecked hurricanes, you say!” 

“Yep, so does mine,” I went on swiftly. 
“Let’s take them to the woods after deer, 
whadjusay ?” 

After smelling critically at my breath, 
Jim asked: 

“What in Sam Hill do we do with 
women in camp? Where could we play 
poker ?” 

I had thought of that—and given it up. 
No more could we pay a guide fifty dol- 
lars and then win it back on four trays 
and a looking-glass. Sad, sad, the day 
was to be—apparently. 

I worked an hour, and, much to my 
surprise, won Jim over. He said to start 
the slaughter whenever I got ready. I 
was relieved. Between the two of us we 
could fix things all right, after all, women 
or no women. We could get them to cro- 
cheting doilies, and sneak out on the trail 
of the amorous moose to our heart’s con- 
tent. Then, perhaps, it would be cheering 
to have hot coffee and white aprons await- 
ing our return at night. I became quite 
reconciled after thinking it over from all 
corners. 

But, alas! Also, alack! 

We packed up three big trunks—one 


full of fancy work and knitting cotton. 
A cross-eyed native with a pigeon-toed 
accent hauled us out to the extreme edge 
of the known world, and rudely dumped 
us onto the scenery. It was late in the 
day, the sky was overcast, dark clouds 
scudded excitedly here and there, and the 
general indications called for snowbirds. 
In the lee of a heavy thicket we threw up 
the tent, moved in, built a fire, greased our 
boots, hid our smoking tobacco, and as- 
sumed a rapt, happy expression. Mrs. 
Brierly seized the bacon slab and poised a 
cruel-looking knife above it. Jim winked 
at me, and remarked: 

“What! Bacon at night, Melinda? 
Don’t you know it’ll call every bear in- 
eside of forty miles, and we'd have ’em 
packed around this camp by morning?” 

“Q-o-0 !” 

Mrs. Jim grabbed that bacon and 
slammed it into the grub-box so hard that 
it knocked the bottom partly out. We ate 
plain victuals that evening and drew no 
bears. 

Next day was a paradise tor Jim and 
me. We broke loose early and congratu- 
lated ourselves on our diplomacy, eclat, 
generalship and general all-around wool- 
pulling abilities. We hunted fiercely all 
day. The harder we hunted, the more we 
didn’t find anything. Game, large, small 
and medium, seemed to have a line on us 
in advance. We drew beads on each 
other several times apiece, but luck was 
with us, and we didn’t stop any leadware 
with our gizzards. 

Wearily, we headed for camp. When 
we were half a mile distant, we got a 
whiff of coffee. It was Mrs. Jim’s special 
grade of Hard-t’-Beat, and we gingered 
up at the scent of it. Ah, that supper in 
camp—backed by those two good cooks! 
Tired, and with our breath spent to the 
last pant, we soaked up everything in 
sight. After Jim had been eating steadi- 
ly for half an hour, his imagination sud- 
denly woke up and he told about how he 
had shot a big buck deer, but couldn’t get 
it, as it had fallen into the water. He 
didn’t explain whether it was on the wing 
or not. 

Next morning was when our troubles 
began. Mrs. Jim did the beginning. She 
informed Jim that she was going hunting 
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with us, and that nothing—no, nothing— 
could influence her to remain in camp 
again all day alone. 

“What’s the matter with Gabrielle and 
the grub—you wasn’t alone,” I said care- 
lessly. 

She looked at me, and I withered about 
a size and 2 half. Half an hour later we 
started—fe«r of us—more than half of us 
women. We hadn’t gone more than a 
hundred yards before it became advisable 
to get Mrs. Jim over a fallen tree. Talk 
about house-moving! Jim confided that 
he would pay a small fortune for a pocket 
steam winch. Mrs. Brierly’s construction 
was such that her liability to roll back- 
ward was about seven to one against our 
pulling her forward. After getting her 
over that log, we turned in and got her 
over nine more logs just like it. 

We had Mrs. Jim astride of the last 
log and were resting up for the final heave 
when we heard something off at the left. 
It resembled the snort made by a four- 
year-old bull with a beet stuck in his 
windpipe. As the weeds in that direction 
were about thirteen feet high, we saw 
nothing but weeds. We were all trying to 
convince ourselves that we had been de- 
ceived, when the snort was re-enacted in 
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a manner that did great credit to the 
snorter. 

“Moose!” I whispered to Jim. 

“Moose, nothing! It’s a cow or some- 
thing!” shot back Mrs. Jim indignantly. 

“Cows don’t snort—they sneeze!” said 
my better half, with a pyrotechnic display 
of wisdom. 

Just then the tall weeds began to sway 
and crackle. We grew goose-fleshy, as 
we realized that some huge animal was 
coming toward us. 

“Save me, you brutes!” commanded 
Mrs. Jim. “Jim, hurry up and bring a 
tree here, that I can climb!” 

Jim looked weakly at me and I 
coughed into my hat. Still the menacing 
monster came through the weeds. It was 
a ticklish moment. Hearing a rasping 
noise near by, I glanced around, to ob- 
serve my wife going up a tree so fast 
that I was held speechless with admira- 
tion. 

“Whang!” 

Jim had shot at the animal, and I 
wheeled. Of course, Jim had missed—he 
never hit anything, yet, except on his own 
deal—and the infuriated features of a 
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large, cock-eyed moose gazed at us from 
among the weeds. We took a hasty 
glance, and began a general migration 
for better air and higher altitude. The 
animal started forward: to form our ac- 
quaintance. Mrs. Jim emitted one extra- 
large, ear-splitting yell of delirious 
fright, and hurled; herself off the log. 
~How we got her to the nearest tree— 
about twenty yards—will never be known. 
The path looked like a steam roller had 
made the trip. We didn’t have time to 
lay plans and draw a ground-sketch of 
our work. We expected to have that 
moose stroll up and°take a bite out of us 
any minute. People who have been 
moose-bit tell me it; is a terrible sensa- 
tion. te 

Did you ever try to pull a woman up a 
tree? No? What a luxurious life of ig- 
norance you must lead—if you haven't. 
The only way to get a full realization of 
the utter futility of human endeavor is to 
attempt to heave a large, husky damsel up 
a sapling. Of course, Jim and I got up 
the tree first. We were too valuable to 
risk leaving till the last. After swarm- 
ing up, we reached down and clutched 
Mrs. Jim’s frantic paws. She had one on 
each side of the lowest limb, and we near- 
ly pulled her in two before we discovered 
the fact. After raising her five feet, she 
managed to throw her lower tentacles 
about the treg in a hangman’s knot that 
defied human ingenuity. Jim and I pulled 
till our tongues hung out, but Mrs. Jim 
stuck. 

The animal, which seemed to be tak- 
ing plenty of time in its death-dealing on- 
slaught, snorted again. Then Mrs. Jim 
unpetrified. If she, could have climbed 
fifteen minutes at the rate she did during 
the next five seconds, she could have 
scaled Mt. McKinley, with rods to spare. 
She tore the north side of that tree into 


a shredded wheat biscuit going up. Jim 
and | followed until she went out of sight. 
Then we stopped to breathe and pick the 
slivers out of our hands, and, incidentally, 
gazed around for the moose. Not a 
moose in sight. Down at the foot of the 
tree was something else—a long cracker- 
box face, with eyes like crab apples and 
two extra lengthy hearing appendages, 
cocked straight up at us. In plain, every- 
day United States, it was a mule. Jim 
saw it a shade before I did, and yelled: 

“Here, who let in that donk?” ~- 

From the chilly apex of a tall mahogany 
tree close by came a ladylike response: 

“That is the moose that Jim shot at— 
is he tame?” 

e “Tame!” yelled Jim. “He takes me for 
a brother!” 

The mule at this period of history 
arched his back like a scared cat and un- 
buckled a hee-haw that touched us to the 
heart. We signaled the glad rews to 
Mrs. Jim, and laboriously unclumb the 
tree. Getting Mrs. Jim down was almost 
as voluminous a proceeding as getting her 
up, but we finally made it by breaking out 
a special route for her. 

After she had fully recovered her 
breath, and had carefully looked the mule 
over, Mrs. Jim pulled her clothes twice 
around herself and faced us. She then 
spoke to us gently but firmly. Her re- 
marks were candid and lurid. They were 
of a nature that makes a sportsman de- 
sire to be alone. Jim swore a nickel-steel 
oath never to be caught out in the woods 
with a woman again. A woman is ail 
right in the kitchen, hammering dough 
into nifty shapes, and she can do a fair 
job acting as clothesrack at a ballroom; 
but when she puts on dad’s pants and pur- 
sues the hilarious moose to his bosky lair, 
she falls short. That is what Jim Brierly 
thinks, and I partially agree with him. 
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By H. V. 


HERE were two of us who, on the 
T afternoon before the opening of the 

deer season, each shouldered a knap- 
sack full of grub, pots, pans and the usual 
clutter of things called “duffel.” There 
were Oscar Dyke, a native guide, known 
as the second best hunter around the 
lakes (his father being accorded first 
place), and the writer, who was starting 
cn his first trip after deer. The hunt had 
been planned the previous spring, and 
throughout the long, hot summer days I 
had been looking forward to this new ex- 
perience. My shooting in the past had 
been limited to several trips to the duck 
grounds of the Great South Bay, and to 
two weeks spent in quail shooting in Vir- 
ginia the year before. 

At the club, the Major, who had hunted 
nearly every kind of wild animal, from the 
wolves of the West to the caribou of New- 
foundland, had given me a lot of advice 
which he said was the fruit of his expe- 
rience. Several other hunting experts 
had selected me as their victim, and pro- 
ceeded to swamp me with suggestions. 
Whenever one of these experienced ones 
caught sight of me, it was the cue for him 
to begin a “Now-whatever-happens-don’t” 
harangue that was apt to last a half-hour. 
A recollection of all this advice flashed 
through my mind as, with a “So long” to 
the folks at the dam, we were off. 

The four-mile row from the end of the 
carry to the beginning of the trail was 
soon over. We hauled the boat up on the 
sand, made everything snug in case of a 
storm, and again shouldered our knap- 
sacks for the “up-hill-all-the-way” tramp 
to the pond. We found each of the three 
springs on the trail dried up by the long 
rainless season just past. This fact, cou- 
pled with our desire to reach camp before 
sunset, caused us to take up a quick pace; 
so that we were unlocking the door of the 
cabin just seventy minutes after leaving 
the boat. 
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The inner man _ having been = sat- 
isfied, we accepted the invitation extended 
by the firelight, and with my chair tipped 
back, my feet at the height of my head, 
and my old Missouri meerschaum glow- 
ing, I listened for two hours as Oscar 
reeled off story after story. In fancy he 
led me with him on trip after trip, in 
which we killed moose, and deer, shot 
partridges, and trapped the smaller ani- 
mals. So real were these tales made in 
the telling, that, when we turned in at ten 
c’clock, it marked the beginning of what 
was for me a night of dreams, wherein I 
was sitting astride a bull moose which was 
carrying me in mad pursuit of a herd of 
deer. My steed took me through forest 
and lake, up hill and down, leaped fallen 
logs, and pushed through tangled bushes, 
till in passing a birch, a low hanging 
branch swept me from his back and my 
sudden fall awakened me to the fact that 
it was five o'clock and time I was up. I 
glanced at Oscar’s bunk and found that he 
was still in the arms of Morpheus. A 
well-aimed moccasin caused his hurried 
departure from said arms and prompt arri- 
val in the vicinity of the fireplace, where 
he soon had a bright fire blazing. 

Six o’clock found breakfast over and all 
in readiness for the start. The early 
morning mist that hung over the water 
enveloped everything, and was cold and 
penetrating. Rapid paddling soon got our 
blood into circulation, and we felt better. 
We were headed for the opposite shore, 
and in a few minutes the tall pines at the 
pond’s edge loomed up through the thin- 
ning fog. We landed where a sharply de- 
fined deer run showed among the bushes 
on the bank. Deer tracks were all about 
us, and they filled me with the expectation 
of seeing a great ten-point buck at any 
moment. As I followed Oscar’s lead up 
the ridge close by, our moccasined feet 
seldom made a sound. Not a leaf fluttered, 
nor did a branch stir that did not set me 
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peering for the deer I was sure was just 
beyond it. In this manner we stole along, 
until by noon we had gained the top of the 
ridge, without having seen so much as a 
fawn. 

Returning to camp we had lunch, and at 
three o’clock started off in a new direc- 
tion. This time our canoe had scarcely 
touched the shore when Oscar whispered, 
“There’s some partridges in there.” On 
hands and knees we crept through the 
thick bushes, and caught sight of two 
birds strutting up and down a log. Here 
was Oscar’s chance to show his skill with 
the rifle. His Winchester automatic gave 
two dry coughs, and over went the near- 
est bird, while the feathers from the other 
bird’s neck flew in all directions, showings 
how close the second bullet had come. 

Again we strained eyes and ears, and 
the expectancy | had felt in the morning 
was once more present. We heard a deer 
in the midst of an old “blowdown,” but he 
left before we could acquaint him with 
the superior class of bullets we were an- 
xious to furnish members of his race. 
After another hour of this stalking, Oscar 
suggested that we return to the pond and 
see if any deer had come down to feed. 
To this I agreed, and we turned back. So 
eager was I to get my “first deer” that I 
was a fit subject for a good attack of the 
much dreaded “buck ague.”” On our arri- 
val at the canoe, Oscar pointed out a dark 
reddish mass on the opposite shore of the 
lake, about a quarter of a mile away, and 
said, “Now, there’s a deer, and it’s a big 
one, too. You sit right quiet in the bow 
of the canoe and I'll take you up as near 
as I can for a shot.” 

By the time 1 had traversed the length 
of the canoe and taken my seat in the 
bow, I was shaking—not “like a leaf,” but 
rather like a whole treeful of leaves in a 
ninety-mile gale. Oscar was apparently 
oblivious to my plight, although I thought 
I heard a chuckle just as he pushed off 
from the shore. A few moments later he 
whispered, “It’s a buck. Can you see his 
horns?” Not to be outdone in the ability 
to see things, 1 replied by a nod of the 
head. A few strokes of the paddle and 
Oscar’s words again reached me as he 
said, “I think maybe it’s a doe.” 

Not thinking much of anything, except 
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that it was a deer, I again agreed. Then 
I was sure I heard a chuckle. 

Being now only 150 yards away, I could 
plainly see the doe. She was standing, 
side to us, in the water up to her shoul- 
ders, quietly feeding on the lily pads. I 
cocked my .33 Special and was starting to 
take aim, when Oscar whispered “Wait 
a minute!” At that moment the doe looked 
around and became aware of our pres- 
ence. She was startled, and as her “flag” 
went up Oscar half shouted, “Now give 
it to her!” 

If that deer was “startled,” I must have 
been “scared.” But I thought of all the 
advice about aiming “just back of the 
foreshoulder,” and tried to get the sights 
to remain within a couple of feet of that 
charmed spot. When I thought the circle 
I was describing with the point of the 
foresight was not of too great diameter, 
I pulled the trigger. Then I looked to see 
what would be Mrs. Deer’s next move. I 
didn’t have long to wait. One bound, 
about ten feet into the air, down among 
the pucker brush, and away she started at 
a sixty-mile clip. Before she got out of 
sight, I took a second shot at her flag as 
it showed among the bushes. But on she 
went, and out of sight. 

Sure that I had missed the mark both 
times, I was as mad as the proverbial “wet 
hen.” Oscar saw this, and in a tone that 
seemed to me to say, “You are the worst 
duffer I’ve ever guided,” remarked, “Well! 
You missed that one!” This was like ap- 
plying a match to dry powder, and I ex- 
ploded with, “I’m not proud of it!” Not 
another word did either of us utter as 
Oscar paddled over to where the deer had 
been standing. I couldn’t see the use of 
going ashore, but, as he insisted, did so. 
Later on, Oscar said: 

“Your face was a study. I didn’t dare 
look at you, for fear of laughing out, so I 
hustled on ahead. I knew that deer was 
hit, and hit bad; so when I came upon it, 
lying back of a big log, I wasn’t surprised. 
I just turned around and waited for you 
to come up. If your face had been a 


‘study’ before, I don’t know what to call 
it when you caught sight of the dead doe. 
The changes in expression that passed 
over it were the funniest thing I have seen 
in years. I just had to laugh.” 
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HILE a few hardy sportsmen stay in 

the woods later, and, of course, the 

wild goose and duck shooter is abroad 
as long as the southward flight lasts, it may 
be said that throughout the North and West 
the season of outdoor sports ends in Novem- 
ber, and during the succeeding three months 
the trend of sportsmen and tourist travel is 
to the South. This is the proper season for 
sea voyages to Bermuda, Jamaica, Porto Rico 
and other Southern islands, and onward to 
the sunny coasts of Central and South Amer- 
ica, and of the possibilities of such cruises we 
will briefly treat in the present number. 

The group of coral islands known as Ber- 
muda is about forty-five hours from New 
York, and some 660 miles from Cape Hat- 
teras. There are four principal islands, and 
a large number of smaller islets. The cli- 
mate is delightful at all seasons, the vegeta- 
tion luxuriant and the scenery varied and 
beautiful. The smooth, dustless coral roads 
make driving and cycling a delight, while the 
innumerable bays and inlets afford ample 
opportunity for yachting, boating and fishing. 
Bermuda is an important military and naval 
station of Great Britain and the red coats of 
the soldiers and blue jackets of the man-of- 
war’s men lend color and variety to the 
street scenes. There are a large number of 
excellent hotels, which with its great natural 
attractions and charms, and the frequent and 
speedy service of the Quebec Steamship Com- 
pany, make Bermuda a fashionable and much 
frequented resort. Though many tourists 
visit Bermuda, the islands themselves are 
strangely unfamiliar to most Americans. Yet 
the Bermudas enjoy a civilization and a his- 
tory as old as ours. The islands were first 
discovered in 1515 by a Spanish vessel 
freighted with a cargo of hogs, and com- 
manded by Juan Bermudez, whence the name. 
Yachting within the smooth water among the 


islands or in the rougher waters beyond may 
be enjoyed in its perfection. There are golf 
links, tennis grounds and cricket fields, roads 
made by scraping the soil from the coral 
rock, as hard and smooth as asphalt, with 
many objects of interest to give a purpose 
and a delight to a drive, ride or walk. These 
roads, of which there are about 100 miles, are 
an object lesson to the visitor from the States. 
The government has expended large sums of 
money for the construction and maintenance 
of the roads, cutting right through hills of 
rock, in many instances, to reduce grades. 
There are no railroads nor trolley lines on 
the island; the carriages are good and the 
bicycle a universal means of travel. Roses, 
hibiscus, oleanders, and other beautiful flow- 
ering plants and shrubs are in luxuriant blos- 
som all the year. Renowned for its beauty 
is the Bermuda or Easter lily, but commer- 
cially the business is growing the bulbs and 
not the flowers. For the past thirty-five 
years the Quebec Steamship Company, Ltd., 
has maintained regular steam communication 
between New York and Bermuda. The 
steamship Bermudian, specially designed and 
built for this service, of the largest dimen- 
sions that could be safely navigated into the 
harbor, was placed on the line in January, 
1905. Built of steel, of 5,530 tons, with triple 
expansion engines and twin-screws, the ship 
has a speed of seventeen knots at sea, and is 
classed 100-A-1 at Lloyds, with highest class 
passenger certificate and all the latest mod- 
ern accommodations. The dimensions are: 
Length, 435 feet; beam, fifty feet; depth, 
thirty-six feet six inches. The ship is lighted 
throughout by electricity, fitted with electric 
bells and fans and bilge keels to prevent 
rolling. Through its New York agents, A. 
E. Outerbridge & Co., this company has 
chartered the twin-screw steamship Oceana, 
8,000 tons, from the Hamburg-American 
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Line, to run with the Bermudian between 
New York and Bermuda this winter, sailing 
every Wednesday and Saturday. The Occana 
has superb accommodations for 350 first- 
class passengers, and offers all the comforts 
and conveniences of a modern hotel. On De- 
cember 15th the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company will also inaugurate a new steam- 
ship service between New York and Bermuda, 
for which there has been detailed the Orota- 
via, a 6,000-ton ship formerly plying between 
England and Australia, and winning an en- 
viable reputation for comfort in the long voy- 
age from Southampton to the antipodes. She 
will sail every Wednesday from New York 
and every Saturday from Bermuda. With 
this perfect service, and the increased hotel 
accommodations on the islands, it is pre- 
dicted that the Bermudas will this winter be- 
come more popular than ever as a resort. 

A very attractive winter cruise of about 
thirty days’ duration is that made by the 
Quebec Steamship Company’s new Guiana, to 
St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, 
Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
Barbados, and Demerara, thus taking in Dan- 
ish, French, and English islands, in the course 
of a most delightful cruise, through Car- 
ibbean waters, and under the clear blue sky 
ef the tropics. These islands show a charm- 
ing variety of flowers, and fruits, and the 
distinctive life of the natives of three differ- 
ent nationalities. The voyage to the first 
island occupies five days, and after that the 
steamer is constantly in sight of one or other 
of the islands and traversing calm waters of 
exquisite clearness. Tourists are given time 
to see the points of interest at each island. 

A most interesting winter trip is to Porto 
Rieo, by the New York & Porto Rico Steam- 
ship Company’s boats. San Juan, the cap- 
ital, is also the most prominent city, exceed- 
ingly busy. The fashionable residence sec- 
tion is Santurce, a suburb about five miles 
from the center of the city. There is an 
American club, the Union Club, at Santurce, 
and connected with its grounds are tennis 
court and golf links. The military road, one 
of the finest in existence and a lasting monu- 
ment to Spanish engineering skill, extends 
from San Juan, on the northern coast of the 
island, to Ponce, almost directly opposite, but 
en the southern coast. It is popular for au- 
tomobiling, the roadbed being firm and 


smooth, and the scenery along the entire 
course is extremely picturesque and inter- 
esting. The distance in an air line across the 
island at this point is thirty-six miles, but 
the military road curves so much that the 
auto ride between these cities is eighty miles. 
In addition to this road there are many 
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others going from San Juan that are suitable 
for auto travel. There are several excellent 
hotels at San Juan and at Santurce, the 
charges varying from $2.50 to $4.00 per day— 
the price regulated entirely by the location of 
the room. Good boarding houses may be 
found where the charge is about $30 per 
month. At Ponce is a casino, an American 
club, and it has tennis court and golf grounds 
connected with it. A pleasant ride either by 
auto or horseback is from Ponce to Arecibo, 
across the island. There are many other ex- 
cursions and roads in other directions suita- 
ble for autos. Ponce is a busy city, and a 
considerable quantity of wholesale business is 
done there. Mayaguez is a handsome city 
on the extreme western end of the island. It 
is finely built up and has many noticeable 
buildings. There is a bowling club and ten- 
nis court. Bathing is one of the pastimes. 


The island of Jamaica has a most delight- 
ful winter climate, the temperature showing 
a variation of not over ten degrees during the 
entire year. The rainy season covers the 
month of May in spring and October in fall, 
continuing night and day for about three 
weeks. What is termed the winter dry sea- 
son begins in November and continues until 
May. The pure, dry air and abundant sun- 
light are at once exhilarating and _ sal- 
ubrious. Conditions for automobiling are 
most satisfactory in Jamaica, as the island 
cffers over 2,000 miles of macadamized road, 
with cement bridges, passing through a con- 
tinuous panorama of tropical life and scenery. 
Some of these roads folluw the seashore for 
miles, sometimes so closely that the water is 
only a few feet away, and the highway is 
protected by masonry seawalls built years 
ago and kept in perfect repair. These roads 
offer an opportunity to see the beauties of the 
island, its people and its resources, to great 
advantage. If driving is preferred, there 
may be obtained covered two-seated car- 
riages, each with room for three passengers, 
and the driver can usually furnish much in- 
formation regarding the section traversed 
and the characteristics and habits of its peo- 
ple. Jamaica is in every way a delightful 
place for spending the winter, and at Port 
Antonio is the Hotel Titchfield, the most 
magnificent hotel in the tropics, operated on 
the American plan by American management 
and containing all modern improvements. 
This island is reached by a short and pleasant 
cruise on the United Fruit Company’s steam- 
ships sailing weekly from Boston, Philadel- 
phia and “Baltimore, and fortnightly from 
New York to Port Antonio, and also reach- 
ing, at Colon, a territory now replete with 
interest to all Americans, since it is being 
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made the scene of the greatest engineering 
undertaking the world has ever witnessed, in 
the construction of the Panama Canal. The 
great white fleet of this line serves British 
Honduras, Guatemala and Costa Rica, all of 
which countries are virtually unknown lands 
tc the average American, although some of 
their more important towns have already 
known hundreds of years of existence. The 
“Prinz” steamers of the Atlas service, Ham- 
burg-American Line, also regularly make the 
principal Jamaica: points. These steamers 
are of about 6,000 tons each, and are spe- 
cially constructed for luxurious passenger 
service in Southern waters. The cabins are 
all situated amidships in the superstructure 
cf the vessel, thus affording the maximum 
degree of ventilation, and the main saloon 
and parlors are amply provided with light 
and air. 

Port Antonio and Kingston, Jamaica, are 
both regularly visited by the “Royal Mail” 
fleet of mail and passenger steamers plying 
tetween Southampton and New York by way 
of the West Indies. The “Royal Mail” is of- 
fering this winter a series of twelve-day 
tours to Jamaica, which should prove very 
attractive to the tourist whose time is lim- 
ited; also a series of more extended yachting 
tcurs on the new steamer Berbice, which is 
intended exclusively for West Indian service. 
These tours cover from forty to fifty-four 
days, and enable the tourist to visit and spend 
some time on practically all the larger islands 
of the West Indian group. 

A visit to these Southern seas is, for the 
tourist, a glimpse of a new world, of wonders 
heretofore undreamed of, or at best only im- 
perfectly understood. It is a taste of new 
pieasures and awakens an insatiable desire to 
wander farther, and if possible glut one’s 
self with sightseeing. Therefore, to those 
who have abundant time for such an ex- 
tended outing, much interest must attach to 
the great cruise announced by the Hamburg- 
American line, to start from New York on 
January 22d, touching at St. Thomas, in the 
West Indies; Para, Bahia and Santos, Bra- 
zil; Montevideo, Uruguay; Punta Arenas, 
Chile; Buenos Ayres, Argentina; and on the 
return at Rio de Janeiro and Pernambuco, 
Brazil, and Port of Spain, Trinidad. reaching 
Kingston, Jamaica, on April 8th. At the 
points mentioned, time will be permitted for 
enjoyable side trips, the possibilities of which 
will be understood by all who have studied 
the geography of South America. Here is a 
veritable land of romance, for what school- 
boy has not read of the bold buccaneers of 
the Spanish main? From Kingsley to Stev- 
enson, all of our readers of wonder tales 
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have chosen scenes for their best efforts in 
this wonder region. To the practical-minded, 
however, the wide-awake commercial man or 
promoter of industrial enterprises, such a 
trip will reveal unlimited new fields of 
thought in the vast natural resources of our 
sister republics, as yet awaiting exploitation 
and development. Arrangements have also 
been made for a series of three West India 
cruises—two of twenty-eight and one of six- 
teen days’ duration—in the Moltke, the lar- 
gest steamship ever sent to these seas. This 
vessel has a length of 525 feet and registers 
12,335 tons. 

A great number of tourists will also likely 
avail themselves of the New York-Cuba serv- 
ice of the Munson Steamship Line. These 
steamers sail twice each month direct to 
Nuevitas on the east coast of Cuba, and then 
they proceed along the coast, calling at 
Puerto Padre, Gibara and Vita. This coast- 
wise trip takes about one week, and the 
steamer, after again calling at Nuevitas, pro- 
ceeds to New York, the entire cruise con- 
suming about twenty-one days. By this route 
the traveler is enabled to see a portion of 
the Cuban coast country which until recently 
was rarely visited by tourists. If he should 
elect to disembark at Nuevitas and remain 
until the steamer’s return, he can proceed to 
the quaint old Spanish town of Camaguey, 
where there is a large and well equipped 
hotel, and where he will have an opportunity 
for unlimited side excursions to most inter- 
esting regions. 

There may also be many who, through lack 
of time or other controlling conditions must 
content themselves with the best of the win- 
ter sunshine found within the countries of the 
United States. Naturally, we are attracted to 
Florida, the enchanted land wherein Ponce de 
Leon believed he should find the fabled foun- 
tain of youth, and where many voyagers of 
later days have in reality discovered a per- 
renial source of enjoyment. To such the 
steamers of the Clyde Steamship Company’s 
coast line will doubtless make irresistible ap- 
peal. The duration of the voyage between 
New York and Florida is but two and a half 
days, and the passenger can view all the 
prominent landmarks along the Atlantic 
shore south of Sandy Hook. A description 
of Florida’s attractions to the winter tourist 
would seem unnecessary here, since they have 
been written about and photographed by 
thousands of enthusiastic visitors during the 
past score of years. The Clyde Line is also 
the only steamship line operating direct to 
Santo Domingo, in the West Indies. Amer- 
icans frequently travel to very distant lands 
in search of a climate that is mild and agree- 
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able, while lands lying near our shores are 
neglected. This is particularly true of Santo 
Domingo, for here a tourist can find a cli- 
mate superior to that of Southern California, 
scenery as charming as elsewhere in the West 
Indies, and conditions and _ surroundings 
wholly unlike those which obtain in our own 
republic. Santo Domingo, perhaps more 
commonly called Hayti, has an area of 30,- 
000 square miles, of which approximately 
two-thirds are contained in the Dominican 
Republic. Travel into the interior and among 
the mountains is still primitive; the roads 
are narrow, and horseback riding is the fa- 
vorite mode. Most of the principal towns are 
seaports, however, and communication with 
the outside world is maintained by steamer. 
These towns are all historically interesting, 
and many towns are picturesquely situated. 
Last month we had something to say in 
regard to the wonderful winter fishing and 
hunting in Louisiana and Texas, territory 
tributary to the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
Now, we would like to call attention to the 
fact that the Southern Pacific’s Atlantic 
steamship lines will carry the Northern 
sportsmen almost direct to these aforesaid 
happy hunting and fishing grounds by an all- 
water route. This offers a trip of more than 
usual attractiveness, following the Atlantic 
coast to the southern extremity of Florida, 
and then reaching westward into the Gulf of 
Mexico, to New Orleans and Galveston, at 
which points connection is made with the 
Southern Pacific railroad lines. The one 
thing which could add to a sportsman’s en- 
joyment on a winter trip to the coast coun- 
try of Texas and Louisiana would be to make 
this trip on a big, safe, speedy and luxurious- 
ly appointed steamer such as those which 
bear the S. P. pennant. There is much for 
the tourist to see in the Southern territory 
referred to, which contains among other 
points of interest two of the most strikingly 
foreign cities in the New World, namely, 
New Orleans and San Antonio, the first of 
which is distinctly French, from the names 
of its streets to the cuisine of its cheaper 
restaurants, while San Antonio is strikingly 
Spanish in many noticeable features. Taken 
all in all, we have here a vast stretch of 


country replete with interest to all North- 
ern visitors, and one which in the -natural 
course of things does and must attract a 
great volume of tourist travel. 

It is our custom each month to call atten: 
tion to at least one locality where satisfac- 
tory hunting and fishing can be obtained in 
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season. This month we would especially 
mention Tarpon Springs, Florida, an ideal 
winter resort for those who would enjoy the 
smiles of Nature and the pleasures of rod 
and gun in the most perfect climate, while 
snow and sleet and icy cold prevail at the 
Northern home. Tarpon Springs is situated 
twenty-seven miles west of Tampa, and be- 
tween these places a direct railroad is now 
building, which will give a choice of three 
railroad lines to the North. On the west, 
the town bofders on four beautiful bays of 
from ten acres to ninety acres in extent, all 
connecting with the Anclote River, flowing 
to the Gulf and having a tide of about two 
feet. All these waters are navigable for 
launches, and the fishing is good—redfish, 
sheepshead, salt-water trout and smaller fish 
of several varieties can be caught in goodly 
number most any day of the year. Farther 
up the river can be found black bass in 
plenty, and occasionally one is caught weigh- 
ing from eight to sixteen pounds. A three- 
mile launch trip from Tarpon Springs brings 
one to the Gulf, where about the several 
rearby islands may be had excellent salt- 
water fishing, and in May and June tarpon 
are plentiful. Last June parties from Tarpon 
Springs on harpooning trips ran across 
schools of tarpon estimated at over 100. 
About one and a half miles east of the town 
are two large lakes: Lake Butler, one and 
one-half miles wide by nine miles long, is a 
beautiful, deep fresh-water lake, having the 
finest kind of black bass fishing; Salt Lake, 
which is only one-quarter mile distant from 
Lake Butler, to the northwest, and about one 
mile from the town, is also a beautiful body 
of water with high shores. Here can be 
caught redfish, salt-water trout, black bass 
and good-sized perch. About eight miles 
north is the Pithlachascootiee River (called 
“Cootie”), with high, rocky shores, generally 
clad with a dense cabbage-palm growth. The 
fishing in this river is about the same as in 
the Anclote, and all along the coast, for over 
100 miles north and about twenty miles east, 
is probably as good hunting ground as there 
is in the state. Deer, some bear, panther and 
catamount, plenty of turkeys and quail, ard 
lots of ducks on the bays. Launches and ex- 
perienced guides can be secured at Tarpon 
Springs. The hunting season opens Novem- 
ber 1st, for all game mentioned, and closes 
April 30th. The best fishing season is from 
early fall until June. Accommodations can 
be secured at the Ferns Hotel, at from $10 
to $15 a week. 








PHEASANTS AS GAME BIRDS 

AMERICAN sportsmen and others have lohg 
since given up wondering where the game of 
the country has departed to, and, instead, are 
beginning to take a genuine interest in the 
restocking of their depleted game covers. 
Many native birds are extremely hard to 
rear in confinement, and it behooves those 
who require game to look around for some- 
thing to take the place of the native stock. 

Of all game birds which have been im- 
ported at various times, the pheasant family 
is most suited to our needs. The two spe- 
cies which prove the most satisfactory are 
the Mongolian pheasant and the English 
ring-neck. The latter in these modern days 
has been rather more interbred than is nec- 
essary, and is also slower and heavier in its 
movements than the former; the Mongolian 
pheasant can, therefore, be looked upon as 
the better of the two for propagating and 
restocking purposes. As a game bird, this 
pheasant is one of the best, whichever way 
you care to look at it, and some special 
points in its favor are as follows: 

It is extremely prolific, breeding twice and 
even three times in a season, and it will 
stand any amount of heat or cold. It can 
hide where cover is extremely scanty, and 
will lie very close to the dog. In appearance, 
it is the handsomest wild bird that roams our 
covers. As an edible quantity it is excellent, 
its flesh being white and of extremely good 
flavor. Coming from the barren and ex- 
tremely cold districts of China and Thibet, 
this pheasant can easily defy our American 
winters; and just so long as it can find food 
above snow level, it will thrive exceed- 
ingly. 

As examples of what can be done with 
these birds, we have only to look to the 
states of Washington and Oregon, more es- 
pecially the latter. After the first pheasants 
were liberated in Oregon, a close season of 
ten years was put in force, and at the end of 
that time there were probably nearly as 


many pheasants in that state as could be 
found in the whole of China. In the year 
1906, according to official reports, 100,000 
pheasants were shot in Oregon, thus showing 
how easily a state may be stocked if proper 
measures are employed. Pheasants will 
thrive anywhere, except in dense forests. 
I‘arm lands, partially cleared lands, and open 
country, interspersed with patches of cover, 
are ideal places for them, and farmers need 
have no fear that these birds will do dam- 
age to their crops, for the exact opposite is 
the case. 

Both pheasants and quail are great insect 
destroyers. According to Tegetmeier, pheas- 
ants are of the greatest value to agricul- 
turists. Wire-worms, the bane of the farm- 
ers, form one of the pheasant’s chief articies 
of diet, as many as 1,200 wire-worms having 
been taken out of the crop of a single bird. 
It is easy to see how farmers must benefit, if 
they stock their land with pheasants, and if 
they at the same time chance to be fond of 
sport with gun and dog, they will find the 
Mongolian bird a quarry well worthy of their 
best efforts. 

Cock pheasants are more or less pugna- 
cious, and it was feared at first that, when 
liberated, the “China” pheasants would drive 
away the native grouse, but results did not 
justify the fear. In Oregon, the Chinas in- 
terbred with the native grouse, the result 
being a handsome hybrid. 

The mere releasing of China pheasants in 
suitable country is not a guarantee that you 
will soon have a large stock and plenty of 
shooting. They must be protected for a num- 
ber of years—depending upon the area of 
country, and the number liberated—from hu- 
man as well as furred and feathered ene- 
mies. In other words, the vermin must be 
strictly controlled and, if possible, extermi- 
nated. Foxes, coons, minks, weasels, rats, 
skunks, and house cats, as well as hawks, 
crows, some species of owls, eagles, jays and 
red squirrels, should all be shot or trapped 
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whenever possible, in order to keep a clear 
field for the pheasants. 

Post your land and prohibit shooting for 
a certain time, kill off the vermin, and scat- 
ter some wheat for your birds in time of very 
heavy snow; then you will be sure of plenty 
of sport, with no complaints as to lack of 
game. 

If sportsmen throughout the United States 
and Canada will liberate birds in suitable 
places, and also see to the killing of vermin, 
the covers will soon be once more full of 
game, and there will be good sport for lovers 
of the gun. 


Davisville, Ont. Richard Clapham. 





GAME STATISTICS 

Because of the vast amount of correspond- 
ence necessary in securing reliable informa- 
tion from all parts of the Union, the report 
of the Biological Survey upon the condition 
of game in 1908 was not published until late 
in the present year. But, however long de- 
ferred, it is of great interest as explaining 
Iccal conditions as developed during the 
hunting season now drawing to its close, and 
as a basis for calculating upon the continu- 
ance and permanency of game plentifulness 
in future years. 

It was found that the condition of game as 
a whole had not materially changed since 
1907, although in some respects it was more 
iavorable. No serious outbreaks of disease, 
either of black tongue among deer or quail 
disease among upland game birds, were re- 
ported. Little loss occurred during the win- 
ter, and in some localities the woodcock 
shooting and the flight of ducks were consid- 
erably above the average. In many sections 
of the country the condition of upland game 
birds was far from satisfactory, and in some 
places unfavorable weather interfered with 
the success of the hunting season for wild 
fowl. 

The condition of deer continued favorable, 
except in South Carolina, where local floods 
forced the deer in the river bottoms to take 
refuge on islands where they were slaugh- 
tered in large numbers. The increase of 
deer under protection is shown by the record 
in western Michigan, where, after a four 
years’ close season, in six counties, nearly 
400 deer were killed. In about one-fourth 
of the states deer are so scarce that the sea- 
son is closed throughout the year to permit 
their increase. The states which had no deer 
hunting in 1908 were Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Towa, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. In 
most of the other states the deer season, 





ranging from six days in Vermont to four 
months or more in some parts of the South, 
seems to have been fairly successful. West 
of the Mississippi, statistics are available 
only from California and Colorado. Thir 
teen counties in California report 2,200 deer 
killed. In Colorado the total number killed is 
estimated at 2,500. Returns were collected 
from practically all of the states east of the 
Mississippi excepting New Hampshire, North 
Carolina and Georgia, and show a total of 
about 60,000 deer killed. Of these, 15,000 
were killed in Maine, 11,000 in Wisconsin, 
9,000 in Michigan, and 6,coo each in Minne- 
sota and New York. Maryland reports only 
sixteen deer killed. Only Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Idaho and Oregon permitted the killing 
of elk. In Wyoming 384 elk were killed. No 
Sfatistics are available for the three other 
states. Ten years ago the number of elk in 
Colorado was estimated at 7,000. In 19c8 
several herds of 150 to 200 were reported 
from Routt County, where there are now 
more elk than in any other part of the state. 
Maine and Minnesota alone permit moose 
hunting. About one-fourth of the Maine 
guides reported the number of moose as less 
than in 1907, while the others reported it 
about the same or somewhat greater. The 
number of moose shipped over the various 
railroads was 175, as compared with 225 the 
previous year. In Minnesota the. number of 
moose shipped was eighty-seven. Antelope 
are still found in diminished numbers in 
fourteen Western states. A _ considerable 
number were killed during the year in Mon- 
tana, whi'e Co'orado affords a striking illus- 
tration of the decrease of antelope when u~ 

protected by the law. In 1808 the state war- 
den estimated that there were 25,000 ante 

lope in Colorado, while the estimate for 1908 
was about 2,000. The total number of ante 
lope now in the United States probably does 
not exceed 17,000. No change in the status 
of the moyntain sheep has been reported from 
Wyoming or other states where they still 
occur. In Colorado special efforts have been 
made for their protection. In Oregon a few 
sheep still remain. 

As regards game birds in general, the sea- 
son of 1908 seems to have been a favorable 
one, especially for quail. Reports indicated 
a greater abundance than usual in the Ohio 
Valley, Oklahoma, Colorado, several of the 
Gulf States and parts of Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and Iowa. The favorable conditions 
in Massachusetts, New Jersey and IIlino’s 
are largely due to the liberation of birds in 
recent years. Quail were reported unusually 
scarce in southern Virginia and certain sec- 
tions of North Carolina, possibly due to the 
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“HE WAS A GOOD FIFTY YARDS AWAY” 


wet season and unusual floods. In the 
Northeastern States ruffed grouse were more 
numerous than in 1907, and gave promise of 
early recovery from their recent scarcity. 
Pennsylvania reports were conflicting, some 
indicating increase and others decrease in 
the birds in certain localities. Reports from 
Tennessee and some parts of Kentucky were 
favorable. In the Middle West the condition 
of the prairie chicken was far from satis- 
factory. In Illinois and neighboring states 
the birds are gradually disappearing, and in 
some sections of Ohio and eastern Oklahoma 
they have been practically exterminated. The 
condition of the blue grouse was slightly bet- 
ter than in the previous year in the West 
generally, except that in Wyoming, western 
Idaho and northeastern Utah the birds were 
unusually scarce. The wild turkey is no 
longer found in abundance over any wide 
area, and the places where it is common are 
widely separated. Favorable reports were 
made from North Carolina, western Florida 
and some localities in Texas, Kentucky and 
Missouri, Two-fifths of the counties in West 
Virginia reported wild turkeys in numbers 
to justify hunting, and fourteen of these 
counties reported a total of 183 birds killed. 
Reports from something more than one-half 
of the counties in Florida indicate about 2,000 
turkeys killed. Turkeys were reported from 
only eight counties in Kentucky. 


An unusually large flight of woodcock 
passed down the Atlantic seaboard during 
the early part of November, and ihe birds 
were reported in increased numbers in south- 
ern Maine, New Hampshire and parts of 
Vermont. Reports of the abundance of 
woodcock were received ‘also from southern 
Michigan. Rail were reported as being abun- 
dant at several points along the Atlantic 
Coast, in Connecticut and New Jersey, and 
on the marshes of the Patuxent, Potomac 
and York Rivers. In general, the duck sea- 
son was better than for several years previ- 
cus. Black ducks were abundant on the East 
Coast and in Connecticut and part of the 
Mississippi Valley, particularly Mississippi 
and Illinois. Wood ducks were more nu- 
merous than for years. In South Dakota, > 
Texas, Utah and California, ducks were un- 
usually abundant. On the other hand, the 
fall shooting in Wisconsin, Michigan, IIli- 
nois and Indiana was not very good, and re- 
ports from the upper Chesapeake and east- 
ern Virginia, indicated that the birds were 
not present in their usual numbers. But in 
spite of local scarcity the abundance of birds 
in nearly all of the great ducking centers of 
the United States marked the year as un- 
usual. Geese were abundant in some of the 
states, as shown by reports from such wide- 
ly separated localities as Port Lavaca, Texas, 
and the Sacramento Valley, California. 
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The report states that the beneficial re- 
sults of laws prohibiting spring shooting 
were exemplified in several states, particular- 
ly in Wisconsin and Connecticut. In south- 
ern Wisconsin better bags were secured on 
the opening day than for several years past, 
and in Connecticut many ducks have bred 
since the new law was passed in 1907. Some 
increase in the wood ducks has also been 
noted in New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
since the enactment of the close season for 
five years. 





STATE LEAGUE MEETING 

The forty-fifth annual meeting of the New 
York State Fish, Game and Forest League 
will be held in the City Hall of Syracuse on 
Thursday and Friday, December oth and 
1oth. Preparations are being made to make 
this the largest and most successful meeting 
of sportsmen ever held in this state. The 
announcement of the meeting is accompanied 
by the following remarks, setting forth the 
work already accomplished by the league, 
and the need of continued activity. We re- 
print in part: 

There are at the present time about eighty 
ciubs in the league, which are distributed 
ecographically throughout the state, and 
when in convention give a very representa- 
t've idea of the needs and demands of the 
sportsmen throughout the state generally, in 
matters pertaining to the protection and 
propagation of fish and game. There are a 
number of places in the state which are yet 
without organized elubs. Sportsmen exist in 
every locality and they should be organized, 
where they are not, for the benefit to them- 
selves and to help act in one accord with 
their brother sportsmen in affairs pertaining 
to the welfare of 2ll. Each club is entitled to 
two delegates and two alternates. Every 
member of the league is requested to act on 
the committee on organization to gct 
into the league and see that they are repre- 
sented at this meeting. 

This meeting will be a very important one, 
and the representation should be such as to 
thoroughly cover the state. The sportsmen 
of the state come together in this convention 
and hear. all the subjects pertaining to the 
matters of common interest and then vote on 
the measures which are deemed desirable to 
ask the legislature to consider at the regular 
session which begins in January. 

If the sportsmen of the state ever expect 
to get what they want in the matter of im- 
proved fishing and hunting conditions, they 
must hang together and put up a united 
front. The legislature is coming to be more 
and more representative of the constituencies 


at home. If we can demonstrate the reason- 
ableness of our cause and be united in our 
requests, there is no reason why we should 
not have better conditions than we have had 
for years past. 

Fishing conditions generally throughout 
the state are improving each year, and there 
ig no question but that the deer shooting has 
been better each year for the past few years. 
With the special care which has been given 
to the forests this year and plans for future 
improvement, there will be less likelihood of 
the repetition of the disastrous fires which 
have worked so much havoc to the native 
timber as well as to the fish and game life 
dependent upon it. 

Game birds are demanded by the sports- 
men at the present time. They do not ex- 
pect to have them right away, but they would 
like to see a more strenuous effort made to 
get the propagation project under way. 

Among other things to come up at this 
convention will be the matter of adopting a 
new constitution and by-laws for the league. 
A committee was appointed by the president 
to revise the constitution and by-laws at the 
last annual meeting. The committee con- 
sisted of M. R. Bingham, of Rome, Robert B. 
Lawrence, of New York, and Emerson H. 
Stowell, of Oswego. The committee has 
done its work and the copies have been sent 
to each club to pass upon before the annual 
meeting. 

Every club should pass resolutions regard- 
ing the policy of the local club affecting all 
matters of interest which concern them in 
the game laws and recommend their dele- 
gates to further their interests at the con- 
vention. 

Delegates should be chosen as soon as pos- 
sible. Both the regular delegates and the al- 
ternates should attend the convention if pos- 
sible. All members who wish to attend, are 
invited, and any sportsmen friends whom you 
wish to bring along will be welcome. While 
none but delegates will be allowed to vote on 
any subject, any sportsman who wishes to be 
heard will be accorded the privilege of the 
floor. 

We will have the pleasure of hearing again 
that genial whole-souled protectionist, Wil- 
liam Dutcher, president of the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies. 

Dr. T: S. Palmer, who has charge of game 
protection for the United States Department 
of Agriculture will also be present. He is no 
doubt the best informed man on the subject 
of game protection in this country to-day. 

Hon. James S. Whipple, Forest, Fish and 
Game Commissioner of New York State, will 
also be present. Commissioner Whipple was 
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unable to attend last year on account of 
previous engagement in Washington, but this 
year he was invited before anybody had a 
chance to get him away from us. He says he 
will be with us this year sure. Andrew D. 
Meloy, of New York City, who made one of 
the most vigorous addresses on “Game as a 
Community Asset,” last year, will be on hand 
this session, and will speak on the hunting 
license question. John H. Hendrickson, of 
Jamaica, L. I., will be among the speakers. 
The law and legislative committee, the or- 
ganization committee and the various other 
committees will report. 

Any further information regarding this 
meeting may be had by addressing any of 
the following officers: President, F. S. 
Honsinger, Syracuse; vice-president, Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner, 641 Washington Street, 
New York City; secretary, L. C. Andrews, 
Elmira; treasurer, Emerson H. Stowell, Os- 
wego. 

DUCK SHOOTING IN JAPAN 

Ir was in the middle of December, and the 
rain had been falling hard all morning. At 
noon, the wind gradually increasing, and the 
barometer having dropped many points, I 
came to the conclusion that the most advan- 
tageous way for a keen sportsman to spend 
his time would be to try an evening’s duck 
flight, and the possibility of the next morn- 
ing’s. Five minutes later found me looking 
up the time of the next convenient train 
leaving for Kashima. The 2:14 would land 
us about half an hour before the flight, and I 
sent a line to my friend Baker, to see what 
he had to say to the proposition. Upon ar- 
riving at the station I found him ready, and 
anxious to get away from the city and try 
his luck with the gun. 

A little over an hour’s ride brought us to 
Kashima, from whence we rode in “riki- 
shas” for fifteen minutes, along the banks 
of a small canal, to a Japanese hotel, situ- 
ated in the village of Chiyoda. 

The country around is principaily rice 
fields, which both duck and snipe seem to 
prefer to marshes, especially early in the 
season, before the rice has been cut, as they 
are then well supplied with food, and not so 
likely to be disturbed. Having deposited our 
luggage, we started putting our guns to- 
gether, and made ready generally. We had 
engaged the services of a farmer to direct us 
to the vsual line of flight of the “kamo”’— 
Japanese for duck—at the same time asking 
whether he thought we would have a suc- 
cessful flight. He assured us that, taking 
the weather into consideration, we would 
bag at least fifteen or twenty. Having 


heard that kind of tale before, I didn’t put 
much stress on his words, but thought I’d 
be contented if we managed to string up 
anything between five and a dozen. 

After a few minutes’ brisk walking, 
through an avenue of pine trees, we arrived 
at the edge of a marsh some five miles long, 
but only three to four feet in depth at the 
deepest. Walking about 600 yards in knee- 
deep water, our guide came to a halt and 
pointed out a portion of the marsh where 
the reeds were some five feet tall, informing 
us that there was the best line of flight. He 
said that just around where we stood at the 
present moment was also good, but, the 
reeds being somewhat short, we decided to 
try the other stand, to which we proceeded, 
and lost no time in taking up our respective 
positions, forty to fifty yards apart, the guide 
staying with me. During the last few min- 
utes the sleet seemed to have decreased con- 
siderably, so that we were able to distin- 
cuish objects at a greater distance. After 
waiting for five minutes I was about to ask 
the guide whether possibly the stormy 
weather would change the time of flight, 
when the word “Mark!” came across from 
Baker. I looked in his direction and saw 
him pointing toward the horizon, slightly to 
the right. Sure enough! There they were, 
anything between twenty to thirty teal, plod- 
ding their way against the wind, in a straight 
line toward us. When only roo yards dis- 
ant, they swerved to the left, evidently 
stenting danger. A chance lost!—but not 
for long. Another flock of a half-dozen are 
seen approaching, and on closer scrutiny, I 
found them to be mallards. No luck for me, 
it seems, for they swing toward the direc- 
tion of Baker, and a few seconds later the 
welcome reports of two barrels break the 
stillness—a miss with the right, but, fortu- 
nately, a kill with the left. Up they shoot, 
and are off, five out of the six remaining. 
“Better luck next time!” I shout across to 
him, and no sooner have the words left my 
mouth than a flock of some fifty or eighty 
are seen approaching, but pass out of range. 
Immediately after them came another four, 
this time directly at us. When they were 
within twenty yards, we rose simultaneously. 
With a shrieking cry of alarm up they go, 
but too late. Only fifteen yards separated 
us and all four. came down. There was no 
time for congratulations, for another flock 
crossed at my left, and I missed with both 
barrels. Before I had fairly reloaded, a 
couple of widgeon were nearly on top of 
me, and this time both my barrels told. 
The second bird was only crippled, and the 
guide had a busy two minutes. 
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A short interval passed without excite- 
ment, and we had a shrewd suspicion that 
our last shot had been fired. The guide, 
in an excited voice, said: “Gan! gan!” And 
sure enough, a solitary brant was heading 
dead for Baker. This time my friend was 
in luck’s way, for a few seconds later he 
rose, and fired twice. The brant managed to 
keep on for a couple of kundred yards, when 
it collapsed in mid-air. After that we had 
a few dull minutes, but as soon as the sport 
started again we were kept busy, string after 
string of teal, widgeon, mallard and pintail, 
besides other birds, passing. I never realized 
until then that duck shooting could be so 
attractive. As quickly as I could load, and 
even quicker, flock after flock would fly over 
me, on their way to the rice fields, not seem- 


ing to heed the reports of our guns. And as * 


the darkness drew on, the ducks seemed to 
come in by the hundreds. 

But all things had to end. Baker had run 
out of cartridges, and I had left only the 
two in my gun, so when I “spotted” two 
widgeon coming overhead, I took the oppor- 
tunity of making a neat right and left. But 
kardly had my second shot been fired— 
which was my last—when a flock of geese 
passed, not twenty yards overhead. Imagine 
my disgust! All I could do was to watch 
and admire their easy flight, and their size 
as compared with the ducks. When directly 
overhead, Baker’s patience could hold out no 
longer. “Shoot! For goodness sake, shoot!” 
he yelled, little knowing I was in the same 
predicament as himself. 

We next proceeded to pick up our dead 
and all the crippled ones we could find. 
The total was thirteen mallard, six teal, five 
widgeon, one pintail, and the brant. If we 
had managed to secure all the cripples, the 
count would have been on the further side of 
forty. 

Duck shooting in Japan is a thing of the 
past, and nowadays it is seldom one hears of 
big bags being made—except, in cases like 
ours, when one happens to strike the right 
place at the right time. 


James S. Welsh. 


FROM WESTERN MONTANA 


BEING a constant reader of FIELD AND 
StrEAM, I know you do not get many con- 
tributions from Montana. Therefore, in re- 
sponse to your November editorial, “How 
You Can Help Us,” I am going to describe 
a little trip. The poor man in ill health will 
find that western Montana “just fits”; there 
is a fine climate, and no such expenses as 
guides, horses, etc. 


We will take Kalispell as a starting point, 
and go west about thirty miles, to Haskell 
Pass, on the old main line of the Great 
Northern. The train leaves Kalispell for 
Marion twice a week, returning the same 
day—a twenty-four-mile trip; return ticket, 
$1.40. At Marion, for a couple of dollars, 
you can get one of the few homesteaders 
to haul your camp stuff to Haskell Pass and 
call for you on return. Here there is a 
tunnel and, on my last visit, a deserted home- 
steader’s cabin, which made a good camp. 
If preferred, you could pitch a tent any- 
where within a hundred yards of the road. 
and you would stand as good a chance of 
getting game as if you went back five or six 
miles. 

Another good place, nearer Marion, with 


plenty of water and wood, is the southwest 
end of Bitter Root Lake. Here you can see 
any amount of fresh deer tracks along the 


county roads every morning. Outside of 
supplies, the trip from Kalispell would cost, 
for two, fare, $2.80; team, about $5; and the 
carrying of your stuff by the railroad. There 
is such game as white- and b'ack-tail deer, 
chickens, grouse, coyotes, and with good 
dogs you would no doubt get lion and bear. 
Although I never saw any of the latter, I 
know they are there. 

Marion is in a rough, hilly and brushy 
country, but it is almost impossible for even 
a greenhorn to get lost. The track runs east 
and west, and in going either direction you 
know it is at your back. If you lose your 
way, you can easily see the lake, or even the 
tracks in some places, from the top of a hill. 
My hunting outfit for this country is: light 
wool undershirt, cotton top-shirt, all-wool 
sweater and light wool under-pants; a pair 
of mackinaws, plenty roomy, cut a little be- 
low the knees; one pair cotton socks; pair of 
German socks and a pair of Gold Seal rub- 
bers with six- or eight-inch leather tops, and 
three-fourth-inch-wide leather cleats tacked 
to the soles for light snow and pine needles; 
cap with ear-laps, and last but not least, a .35 
Winchester 1895 model and a .32-20 Colt, 
seven and one-half-inch barrel Bisley 
model. 

The Indians from the Flathead reserva- 
tion come up here every year to hunt, with a 
lot of dogs. I drew down on one of the dogs 
one day, and there was one less to chase deer. 
Here is a little story from the Kalispell Bee. 
Some Indians were arrested for killing over 
the limit. Facing the judge next morning, 
one of them said, “Hunt um deer one day, 
no ketch um; hunt um deer three day, ketch 
um policeman.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. Harry Moore. 
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ELK BUTCHERY 

I HAVE been for the past seven months lo- 
cated with a survey party in the Bitter 
Root Mountains in western Montana and 
eastern Idaho, and while in camp at John- 
son’s Hot Springs, on the Lochsa River, two 
men came in to hunt, with four horses, three 
dogs and equipment. For about thirty days 
frevious to their coming we saw fresh elk 
tracks every morning. About four days 
after the hunters came we found a carcase 
of a fine bull elk with fifty-two-inch spread, 
lying in the brush, nothing gone but the 
two whistling teeth. Later we found two 
more, and we saw and heard no more live 
elk. Now, I may be wronging those two 
men, but I don’t think I am, and my opinion 
is backed by twenty other men 1n the party, 
besides an o!d trapper. Now, 1 wish to ask 
that you use your influence and that of your 
publication to stop this tooth-hunting busi- 
ness and to help preserve the finest wild 
animal we have in the United States to-day. 
There are a great many elk here, besides the 
finest fishing on.the continent. For example, 
nine rainbow trout, caught m one hour, 
weighed nineteen and one-quarter pounds. 

Lo Lo Hot Springs, Mont. 

William Roe. 


COLORADO’S LAWS AND GAME 

WE have a fairly good game law in Colo- 
rado, and I believe the most pressing need 
at the present time in this state 1s to have our 
legislatures let the game law alone, and not 
be changing it every two years. By the time 
the people become familiar with the law and 
know just when the seasons open and close, 
our legislature changes the open seasons, or 
makes some amendments to the law. I do 
not believe too frequent changes in the 
game laws add materially to the protection 
of the game. 

There. are more mountain sheep and elk 
in this state at the present time than for a 
number of years, and I believe they are in- 
creasing. This is on account of having a 
closed season on such game; but our deer 
are getting scarce, and I believe we should 
have a closed season on deer for at least five 


Without question the best informed man upon the 
condition and needs of game and fish in any state 
ag be the State Fish and Game Commissioner. 

he information obtainable from sportsmen, although 
reliable so far as it goes, is local in its scope and 
can hardly be used as a basis in judging conditions 
in the state as a whole. Therefore Frietp anp 
Stream has written the chief officials, requesting 
each to supply a comprehensive statement of opinion 
as to the present status of game and fish protection 
in his respective territory, together with his views 
concerning needed legislation toward the end of 
bettering existent conditions. Many interesting let- 
ters have been received in response, which will be 
published for the information of our readers, 


years, and give the deer a chance to multi- 


ply. During 1907 and 1908 we had an open 
season of twenty days on deer, with or with- 
out horns. This permitted the people to 
slaughter them, and a great many does and 
fawns were killed; but our legislature very 
wisely amended this law last winter, so that 
we now have only ten days open season on 
deer with horns. The weather being very 
fine during the open season this year from 
October Ist to roth, the deer remained in 
the hills, and consequently very few deer 
were killed, in comparison with the number 
slaughtered last year and the year previous. 

I am in favor of a fishing license for resi- 
dents, as well as non-residents. We now 
have a non-resident fishing license only in 
this state, and our law permits a party to 
have twenty-five pounds of trout in posses- 
sion at one time. This would be well enough 
if the privilege was not abused. A great 
many non-residents come to this state and 
camp, catch 200 or 300 pounds of trout, and 
clean and smoke them, thereby reducing the 
weight so that they will be within the lim- 
its of the law. Such actions on the part of 
non-residents tend to deplete our streams, 
and I believe our law should be amended 
in this respect. 

The law in regard to resident and non- 
resident licenses is generally respected and 
enforced, and as people become educated to 
the fact that they must have a license, more 
licenses are being issued each year. The 
one great trouble we find in enforcing this 
law is, so many people will come to this 
state that are not entitled to a resident li- 
cense, and will claim they are residents of 
the state in order to evade the payment of 
a non-resident license fee. Even though our 
law requires the applications to be sworn to, 
this is a matter that is hard to regulate. | 
do not think, however, that our report will 
show an increase in the number of hunting 
licenses issued this year over those of last 
year. This is accounted for on account of 
the change in the open season on deer, and, 
as before stated, our law last year permit- 
ting the killing of does and fawns, which 
encouraged a great many to take out a li 
cense in order to kill a deer. Last year nearly 
every mother’s son that could get out into 
the hills took out a license, thinking they 
would be able to get a deer of some kind. 

There is a growing tendency toward the 
establishment of private game preserves, but 
very few are being taken out in this state. I 
am encouraging this movement as much as 
possible. I am in favor of uniform laws in 
all states, and especially in the Western 
States. I believe that the game and fish 
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commissioners of the different states should 
get together and endeavor to frame such 
laws as wou!d be beneficial to each state, and 
endeavor to work in harmony; but it is hard 


to bring about such action, on account of the 
present method of appointing officers for the 
protection of the game and fish. About the 
time the commissioner learns the business 
and realizes what should be done for the 


benefit of the game and fish, there is a change 
in the political complexion of the state and 
a new officer is appointed. I think our game 
and fish officers should be under civil service, 
in order that the best results could be ob- 
tained. 

Denver, Col. T. J: Holland, 


State Game and Fish Commissioner. 


CARRYING A DEER ° 

So mucu has been said and written regard- 
ing the right way to carry a deer, and so 
many of the methods suggested would im- 
press the old-timer as ridiculous were he not 
aware that serious results might follow try- 
ing them, that I am tempted to say a word 
on the subject. I have thought at times that 
it is better to let a deer lie in the woods than 
to attempt carrying it on one’s back and 
shoulders in any way—but some ways are 
worse than others. For instance, a recent 
magazine article showed a man with a buck 
loaded on his back, the head and horns hang- 
ing down behind. It looked nice in the pic- 
ture. Doubtless it loaded and unloaded on 
the spot, since the man could not have walked 
with his deer in that position. 

Many of the so-called accidents to hunters 
in a deer country are due to criminal negli- 
gence. Let us presume you are a novice and 
in the big woods after deer. There is only 
one living thing, in or out of the woods, that 
looks just like a deer. That is what you are 
looking for. You know the exact color and 
shade of a buck’s autumn coat, and when 
you see it, you are going to shoot. Now, 
suppose that the correct way to carry a deer 
is being demonstrated by some fellow sports- 
man who has already seen the color and se- 
cured his game. If you are equally as good 
a shot, the deer catches a second bullet— 
and the other man his first. Which man is 
the most culpable? Not the one who did the 
shooting, for he shot at a real deer—which 
was his purpose in the woods. He who will 
deliberately take up a deer, or its hide, with 
intent to carry it through the woods, takes 
up also the risk of great danger. Remember 
that the forests are full of hunters eager for 
a glimpse of hair of a certain hue, and try to 
avoid making a display of the hairy side of 
a deerskin. When you have got your deer, 


the hardest part of the work is still to come. 
Half of a deer is more easily carried than a 
whole carcase. Either before or after it has 
been hung up to stiffen, skin the forequarters 
of the deer, and turn that portion of the 
hide back over the saddle. Then you can 
shoulder either half of the carcase and make 
a second journey after the rest. The two 
trips will tire you less than one with a dou- 
ble burden. There are other methods which 
will serve under some circumstances, but if 
they necessitate flaunting a deerskin before 
the eyes of hunters who are as eager as 
yourself for venison, and especially over 
ground where there is undergrowth, they are 
not advisable ways of carrying a deer. 
Bear Lake, Pa. C. T. Bordwell. 





GAME NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 

A BLACK BEAR, weighing 358 pounds was 
killed by T. A. Ireland, on the Knight ranch, 
near Farmington, Wash., on the Idaho bor- 
der, a few days ago, following a fierce battle 
between bruin and six dogs owned by Ar- 
thur Howe. This is the second big bear 
cespatched by Ireland this season. Ireland 
was on a hunting trip with T. J. Lenty, 
Claude Renfrew and Frank Sheridan, of Col- 
fax, Wash., when Howe’s dogs picked up the 
scent and followed it into the timber. The 
bear showed fight, but the handicap was too 
great, and it made for a tall pine, where 
Ireland scored with the first shot. The 
hunters report seeing numerous tracks, in- 
dicating that bears are plentiful in the north 
Idaho hills. 

Hunters returning to Spokane from west- 
ern Montana report that William Green, of 
Belton, felt the teeth and the claws of a 
grizzly in a fight in Big Horn Basin, twenty- 
five miles north of Midvale. While the man 
was torn on the arms and body, it is believed 
he will recover. Green, who was accom- 
panied by Samuel Brock, of Whitefish, Mont., 
stopped on the side of the mountain to pick 
berries, when two bears made the attack. 
Green wounded one, but before he could 
shoot the second time the other bear was 
upon him. The ‘wounded bear’s squeals at- 
tracted Brock, who was 200 feet ahead in 
the brush, and he reached the scene in time 
to separate the combatants. The two men 
started to run, but the bear caught Green 
and knocked him over the cliff. Brock 
stood his ground and killed the animal. 
Afterward he carried his wounded companion 
three miles to camp, thence twenty-five miles 
on a litter to the station at Midvale, whence 
he was conveyed on a train to the hospital 
at Whitefish. 

J. M. Mason and Arthur Merner, of Tyler, 
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Wash., were in Spokane the other day on 
their way home from a big game hunt at 
the headwaters of Lake Chelan in north 
central Washington. They secured a black 
bear and a doe twenty miles from Meadow 
Creek. They carried the animals back five 
miles and obtained horses for the remainder 
of the trip. They report that bear signs 
were plentiful all about the lake, and with 
dogs it would be possible to get a bear with 
a few hours’ hunting. Mason and Merner 
made the trip with packs on their backs and 
without dogs, so they were hampered in 
securing more game. 

Real sportsmen and ranchers, Sunday 
hunters and other arm-chair experts are in 
the thick of an argument in Yakima County, 
Wash., to ascertain the location of a coyote’s 
knee. J. S. Cooper, of Alfalfa, Wash., 
raised the question in questioning the auditor 
of the county, who declares it is on the front 
leg. Cooper maintains a coyote has elbows. 
County Game Warden Harmer sustains the 
former contention, but Cooper declares that 
as the coyote is not a game animal, it does 
not come under the state law; therefore, the 
ruling is not binding. The law says that the 
right fore foot of a coyote cut off at the knee 
entitles the slayer to a bounty for the trophy. 
Cooper has asked the state commission for 
a ruling on the matter. 

Daniel Murphy, of Spokane, saved the 
lives of two young women by a well-directed 
shot which despatched a panther on the 
Mount Hood road rear the Welch ranch in 
western Oregon. The big cat was crouched 
in a tree, ready to spring, as Zoe and Bee 
Welch were passing under it. Murphy saw 
the animal through the foliage and fired, the 
first shot inflicting a severe wound. He tried 
to slip another cartridge into the gun, but it 
exploded before the breech was locked, and 
the firearm was rendered useless. Murphy 
secured another gun, followed the panther 
for some distance by the blood stains, and 
laid it low at the edge of the thicket. The 
cat is one of the largest yet bagged in Ore- 
gon. 

Cyrus Kleba, night clerk in a hotel at 
Sprague, Wash., fought a large bobcat in 
the rocks south of that town the afternoon 
of October 26th. Armed with a single-bar- 
rel shotgun, he started out to hunt ducks, 
and had gone five miles from town, when he 
came upon the cat, lying at the foot of a 
large tree. He fired, wounding the animal 
slightly, when the cat bounded toward him 
and sprang before he could reload his gun, 
clawing and scratching in an endeavor to 
reach the man’s throat. Kleba held it off 
and, clubbing his gun, beat the cat’s head to 


a pulp, but not before it had torn his clothes 
into strips and scratched him on the face, 
arms and body. 

A total of 139 geese, of which thirty were 
bagged by T. C. Martin, of Spokane, fell be- 
fore the guns of a party of ten hunters near 
Roosevelt, Ore., a few days ago. Speaking 
of the hunt Mr. Martin said: “The birds are 
very plentiful, and there are lots of hunters, 
but it requires good shooting, as the geese 
are wary of the gun. We took no dogs, and 
found no need for them.” 

Spokane, Wash. August Wolf. 

SOUTHERN HUNTING GROUNDS 

THE best hunting and fishing resort in 
western North Carolina is the country 
around the little village of Linville Falls, 
3urke County, in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Most all the different kinds of game found in 
North Carolina can be killed here. Bear, 
coons, wild turkeys, quail, ruffed grouse, 
wild cat, squirrel, opossum and rabbits are 
plentiful. Our daily paper recently gave an 
account of a bear hunt in which a 224-pound 
black bear was killed, after a five-mile chase 
by a pack of bear hounds from the Falls. 

The prospects for bird hunting around 
Hickory, N,. C., are the best for years. Quail 
seem to be abundant all over the county. 
Hickory is situated on the Southern Rail- 
road, in Catawba County, in the heart of the 
Piedmont section, and midway between Salis- 
bury and Asheville. There are three hotels 
at Hickory; rates from $1.50 to $3.00 per 
day; good livery, and a few good dogs. 
Those desiring further information can ad- 
dress the writer. 

Hickory, N. C. H. R. Aiken. 


OFF THE MAINE COAST 

One chilly November morning, my brother 
and I pulled out to the launch that was to 
take us to the “duck ledges,” a few low reefs 
lying off the islands along the coast of 
Maine. These ledges lay about a quarter 
of a mile from our camp on Fox Island, and 
at high tide were covered, so our shooting 
had to be done between tides. There are 
small mussels on the ledges, and patches of 
sand where the water stands in pools, mak- 
ing excellent feeding grounds for ducks. For 
the past week there had been small flocks 
feeding in the bay; so we knew there were 
p'enty outside. 

The fast little launch soon covered the 
twenty miles to the camp, and it being high 
tide when we arrived, we spent the day fix- 
ing things up and stringing our decoys. The 
next morning dawned with a heavy fog and 
a light breeze from the southeast. We were 
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“HIE on!” 


at the ledges by daylight, and put out our, 
decoys in a straight line with a string at- 
tached to the middle, the general custom em- 
p!oyed here, as by drawing the string toward 
the rocks it bunches the decoys in a V shape, 
and a small number will show up in a sur- 
prising manner. After fastening the string, 
we paddled to the rocks and covered the 
skiff with rock weed. I was drawing the 
ducks into position when Ed called to me to 
get down, and as I dropped on the rocks, 
five large coots came whistling over me. 
Ed missed with the left but scored with the 
right barrel. I scrambled over to him, and 
did not have to wait long before we heard a 
flock of whistlers coming. There were about 
thirty of them, and after circling the decoys, 
they bunched and dropped down between the 
decoys and us. We poured four barrels 


into them and counted five birds on the 
water. From that time on we had our 
hands full. The birds materialized out of 
the fog as if by magic, and one bunch would 
hardly be gone when another would appear, 
so that we had to shoot quickly. They were 
most!y coots and whistlers, and we got only 








“Goop Boy!” 


eight black ducks among the twenty-eight 
birds shot that morning. As the tide came 
in, the flights grew scarcer, and we were 
making up our minds to start back to camp, 
when I saw a black duck coming straight 
for us. I fired, and as he still came ahead, 
I pulled the other trigger. I might as well 
have saved my powder, however, for he 
never wavered, but came on as if he were 
made of steel and went by electricity. All 
Ed could do was to make him rise a little, 
although he must have smelled the powder 
from the last charge. How he escaped the 
four charges is more than I can see, although 
he had a heavier coat of down than the 
other ducks showed, and we were shooting 
at him “against the grain,” as Ed says. 

The next day the fog had turned to rain, 
and it was too rough to venture on the rocks. 
We stayed in camp and made a new set of 
decoys. The day after, we succeeded in get- 
ting to the blind on the reefs; but as it blew 
very hard, there were not many ducks moy- 
ing, and we got only a few scattered ones. 
The following day we packed our traps and 
were at home by evening. 


Rumford Falls, Me. Ralph R. Bennett. 


A PRACTICE CAMP 

BEING a passionate lover of woods life in 
general and of camp cookery in particular, 
and for various and sundry reasons unable to 
indulge in the real wilderness life as much 
as was desired, I cast about for a way in 
which a man with limited means and only 
an occasional holiday could indulge the call 
of the wild and assuage that thirst for things 
out-of-doors, which is almost as hard to con- 
quer as chronic alcoholism. When I speak 
of camp cookery, I do not refer to scorched 
and smoked messes freely mixed with ashes 
and cinders and served up like the pig’s 
breakfast, but the kind of cookery Kephart, 
White and men of their ilk write about. I 
have demonstrated to my own satisfaction 
that as good a meal, barring the more elab- 
orate pastries, can be cooked outdoors as 
on a kitchen range, and though camp meals 
are generally served in tin dishes, we have 
to balance this the added appetite imparted 
by the open air. Of course, people so con- 
stituted that they believe linen, silverware, 
cut-glass and waiters-to-be-tipped are abso- 
lutely essential to their gastronomic happi- 
ness, do not enthuse over this sort of thing. 
We don’t want them around, anyhow. 

Here is the way I managed: I was for- 
tunate enough to have been born in the coun- 
try, and although I basely deserted the farm 
some fifteen years ago, my parents still live 
on the old place. After several trips to the 
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Adirondacks I had be- 
come enamoured of the 
so-called open camp, as 
it is there constructed, 
with the camp-fire in 
front. By the way, the 
camp and the camp- 
fire go together and are 
inseparable. A camp 
of any kind without a 
camp-fire, even in 
warm weather, is a 
cheerless and desolate 
affair. It is too much 
like a cage without the 
canary. 

Well, wandering one 
day around the farm, 
which is situated with- 
in a mile of a railroad 
station, I discovered a 
little grove of hemlocks and hardwoods on 
the banks of a small trout stream. Al- 
though I had been over every foot of this 
little grove many times, I use the word 
“discovered” advisedly, for I then observed 
for the first time that it was an_ ideal 
camp site, typical of a hundred Adirondack 
camps. I found a spot from which it 
was impossible to see outside of my little 
forest. None but a very prosaic person, 
indeed, would let the thought intrude that, 
instead of being surrounded by miles of 
virgin forest, a stone could be thrown into 
an open cow pasture in any direction. 

Right here we built a little lean-to nine by 
twelve feet in size. The back and side walls 
to a distance of about five feet from the 
ground we built of logs, notched log-cabic 
style at the back and open at the front, as 
shown in the accom- 





THE OUTDOOR STOVE 


comforts of civilization. He does the best 
he can without them, simply because he 
has to. As balsams lacked, we covered the 
floor with hemlock boughs, over a ground 
cloth made of old bran sacks, to keep the 
needles from sifting between the boards. 
Hemlock is not so springy as balsam and 
the needles shed sooner. The roof we 
covered with tar paper, extending it down 
about two feet in front to carry off the 
drip. This roofing, being light and conven- 
iently carried, is largely used in the Adi- 
rondacks, even for permanent and quite pre- 
tentious cottages or camps. The sides we 
fitted in with tar paper between the log sides 
and the slant of the roof, leaving a large 
air space on each side, as the camp was for 
summer use only. 

At one side we built a little base of stones 





panying illustration. 
The floor, raised about 
one and a half feet 
from the ground, we 
made of boards, and 
also used boards for 
the roof. A _ woods- 
man would have used 
saplings placed to- 
gether, or split logs, or 
something of that sort, 
but boards were easier 
to obtain and _ suited 
the purpose better. A 
real woodsy woods- 
man in the woodiest 
of woods would use 
em if he could get ’em. 








Don’t think that a 
woodsman disdains the 


A BOOR OF LUXURIOUS BREADTH 
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and sand, and placed on it a small sheet-iron 
camp stove (not the folding kind) with a 
telescoping pipe. This, with the open fire 
in front of the camp, constituted the kitchen. 
A table of boards with rough benches fur- 
nished the dining-room. A few nails driven 
into handy trees served to hang things on. 

At this little camp my wife and I have 
served large parties with well-cooked meals 
—much to the surprise of our lady friends 
whose ideas of outdoor eating were confined 
to ham sandwiches, cold tea, pickles and such 
abominations. Now a Sunday in the country 
means for us a good meal out of doors and 
—which especially pleases the female con- 
tingent—it is cooked by the man of the 
house. After being present at several of 
these festive occasions, my mother remarked, 
“To think that we have lived on this farm 
for forty years and never knew we could 
enjoy ourselves like this!” Although in the 
past mother has been inclined to criticise me 
for rushing off to the Adirondacks on every 
possible occasion, she now has to admit that 
my trips have accomplished much of good. 

Our cooking utensils are kept at the farm- 
house, about a quarter of a mile from the 
camp, as they would be apt to rust outdoors 
in this climate, the air being more moist 
than farther north. A _ pack-basket solves 
the problem of transportation, and the ex- 
ercise furnished sharpens the appetite. The 
stove is stored in the camp and can be set 
up in five minutes. 

While there is nothing very marvelous in 
the above, it represents a lot of cheap and 
healthful amusement. The joys of adding 
to the comforts of that small camp have 
whiled away many an hour which might 
otherwise have been spent in useless long- 
ing for an expensive outing. I have writ- 
ten this small story hoping that some other 
woods crank might gather therefrom an idea 
that would enable him to indulge his love 
of Nature. Try it, friends, even if your only 
object is to practice camp cookery and study 
woodcraft, preparatory for trips farther 
afield. The experience you will gain is worth 
while. Your wives may at first laugh at 
your cooking, but they will soon learn to 
like it, and to enjoy seeing “hubby” hustle 
around and burn his fingers and get smoke 
in his eyes. Convince them that those were 
true stories about the meals cooked by Bill 
the guide. Demonstrate to them that free- 
born American voters, as well as Frenchmen, 
can cook stuff worth eating. They will 


never learn how you do it with your man’s 
disregard for the laws of domestic science, 
but they will have to admit that you “arrive” 
all right. 
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If you have no farm in the family, borrow 
or rent a place near a lake or stream large 
enough to build a camp. Get the free air, 
undefiled by the aroma of the gasoline buggy. 
Shoot the festive woodchuck and enjoy your 
own cooking. And don’t be afraid to initiate 
your friends, after you have practiced on 
your wives a bit. Get a good camp cook 
book—there are a lot of them. Practice on 
the kitchen stove this winter, if your wife 
or the cook will permit. Decide upon a few 
things that you are sure you can cook; then 
try them out of doors—and may the Red 
Gods be with you! 

Norwich, N. Y. A. D. Gibbs. 


LOUISIANA’S BIG PRESERVE 

IN view of the fact that Louisiana was 
one of the last, even among the Southern 
States, to adopt a code of game protective 
laws, it comes in the nature of a surprise 
to learn that this state is now ranged with 
the foremost in the work of game conserva- 
tion, having secured a ten-year lease on a 
tract of 18,000 acres in Washington Parish, 
which the game commission will stock with 
deer, turkeys, quail and other game, and later 
distribute the surplus over the state. The 
use of the land was donated by the owner. 
Washington Parish is in the extreme eastern 
part of the state, adjoined by Mississippi on 
the east and north. Game is quite abundant 
in this district and conditions are ideal for 
its propagation. Popular sentiment through- 
out the state seems to favor the movement, 
and President Miller, of the game commis- 
sion, announces that preserves will be estab- 
lished in other parishes. In a recent issue 
the New Orleans Times-Democrat discusses 
the subject as follows: 

“If the commission’s plans are carried out, 
and the preserves are protected against spo- 
liation, it should not be difficult to maintain 
a fairly plentiful supply of game without re- 
sort to such heroic methods as some of the 
more radical conservationists have proposed. 
In this connection it may be interesting to 
note the progress of game conservation in 
Australia, where game of many sorts abound- 
ed not many years ago. Owing to the fact 
that many of the Australian marsupials are 
found scarcely anywhere else in the world, 
it early became necessary to protect them 
against extinction by drastic legislation. 
Some varieties of birds, we understand, were 
protected under the same laws. Consul 
Jewel, stationed at Melbourne, now reports 
a new movement for the protection of other 
species or varieties threatened with extinc- 
tion. In the State of Victoria alone no 
fewer than eight “sanctuaries” have been 
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established by government proclamation dur- 
ing the past year. These may be designated 
by private land-owners, or by municipalities 
controlling publicly owned lands. In either 
case it is only necessary to make application 
to the proper state department, describing 
the lands set aside, when the dedication is 
officially gazetted. 

“The establishment of public game pre- 
serves, on such a scale as the Louisiana com- 
mission outlines, should afford a protection 
quite as effective, while the plan of distrib- 
uting the surplus population of the reserves 
for the common benefit seems to be a step 
in advance of the Australian system. If.a 
chain of these preserves, each of sufficient 
area to furnish a thorough refuge during 
the breeding season, were provided through- 
out the state, there is every reason to believe 
that the game supply might be continued in 
comparative abundance without the necessity 
of resorting to the drastic expedients hith- 
erto proposed in some quarters. No one can 
reasonably object to sufficient protection of 
game to prevent its depletion, but many 
would oppose legislation restricting’ its use 
as a food supply during the limited open sea- 
sons to the comparatively small number of 
sportsmen who have the time and the skill to 
make their own kill, save as a last resort to 
prevent complete extinction. By establish- 
ment of extensive preserves, from whose 
surplus the fields and forests may be stocked 
from time to time, the commission may find 
the solution of its problem, insuring a fairly 
adequate game supply without depriving non- 
hunters of the occasional enjoyment of game 
in season.” 


THE RIGHT AND THE WRONG WAY 
(See illustration, page 704) 

Some of the numerous wise men of long 
ago might have added to their reputation 
for wisdom by saying, “Avoid the wrong 
way, and the right way will take care of it- 
self.” It is a good plan to keep our minds 
on the things we shouldn’t do, and we can 
safely trust common sense to tell us what 
they are. Suppose we see a rattlesnake in 
the road and imagine we wou'd like to have 
his rattles—the surest and safest way to get 
them is to first cut off the snake’s head. If 
a loaded gun is to be gotten to the other 
side of a fence or hedge, and we try to pull 
it through by the muzzle, there is a possibil- 
ity of disagreeable results. Opinions differ 
as to whether this method is really danger- 
ous, and those who assert that it is not are 
mainly people who have tried the experiment 
and still live. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that the average person who yanks 
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around a loaded gun by the muzzle has given 
the matter no thought whatever, but likely 
will some time in the future. 

We have all known the man who can 
walk all right on a pavement but who 
stumbles or falls every few yards when trav- 
eling over rough ground. The same man has 
a troublesome habit of falling out of boats, 
or from rocks and logs, when he goes fish- 
ing, and he is always losing his fly-book, 
tangling lines, or sticking hooks in his thumb. 
And then there is the other fellow, who 
hunts and fishes continually, and who cannot 
recall even a minor accident happening to 
him in the past ten years. The last-men- 
tioned gentleman early acquired the habit of 
avoiding the wrong way of doing things. It 
is just as easy, and the outcome is a lot more 
comfortable. 


A PROTEST. 

With apologies to Mr. Roosevelt, I 
think it becoming to the season that a big 
stick be wielded in behalf of our game ani- 
mals. Only a true sportsman knows the 
pleasure of camping by a crystal lake in the 
northern woods, when the frost has turned 
the foliage to purple and gold, and following 
the trail of the wary game through the 
silent wood, even if the hunt is unsuccessful 
in supplying the game bag. 

The game laws of the localities in which 
we reside are advocated and made by men 
who have given the greatest study to the 
means of providing us sport for the longest 
length of time. A man who would not en- 
tertain a thought of taking advantage of a 
fellow man in a money deal, will, after -he 
shades of night have fallen, slip into a cab- 
bage patch with a bull’s-eye and a shotgun 
loaded with buckshot; will sneak deep into 
the forest and put his gun into a crotched 
stick and fasten the trigger to the end of a 
fine wire crossing a deer’s trail; or will 
slip into the woods a few days before the 
season opens and bag his game, just to get 
the start of the other fellow. 

How unmanly it is to take unlawful ad- 
vantage of the innocent creatures God made 
to inhabit the woods for our benefit, and 
enjoyment. I think we should respect the 
laws that govern our sport as much as we 
do those that govern our business trans- 
actions. 

Let us not leave all the protection of our 
game to the wardens, but let us all who 
carry a gun into the woods use our in- 
fluence for the betterment of our game con- 
ditions and advocate at all times a square 
deal for our game birds and animals. 

Duluth, Minn. E. M. Gillett. 
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A REMARKABLE CATCH. 

Tue story I am about to tell, I myself 
should be loath to believe, had I not been an 
eyewitness to the occurrence. But, unusual 
and unbelievable as it may appear, it never- 
theless happened precisely as I shall relate it, 
and of this I would take my oath or give my 
word of honor. 

For nearly a month I had been enjoying 
excellent fishing at one of the most charming 
and picturesque lakes of northern New Jer- 
sey, and my stay was about over. I had 
written so often and so boastingly to my 
father, not only of the attractiveness and 
beauty of the place, but of my fine strings of 
bass and pickerel, that, at last, yielding to 
my jnsistent persuasion, he had come up for 
a day’s fishing. It was one of those lower- 
ing, sun-obscured, heavy-clouded days in 
July, with only enough air stirring to send 
occasional feathery pathways of ripples wrin- 
kling across the otherwise glassy surface of 
the lake—just one of those days all fishermen 
know only too well, when pickerel sulk and 
tass ignore the most tempting of bait. 

We started at six—I never did have any 
success before sunrise. I had arranged for a 
full assortment of bait, and we were equipped 
with all the tackle the law allowed. 

“Put on a big shiner, dad,” I said, “and 
troll around the rocks. You are sure of a 
strike or two there. Besides, a fight with 
one of those little-mouth fellows will put you 
in proper humor.” 

Well, we trolled, we still-fished, and we 
trolled again, first for bass, and then along 
the lilies for pickerel. We used shiners and 
chubs, crawfish and_helgramites,  night- 
walkers and grubs, but all in vain. Every 
once in a while dad would look up at the sky 
and around the lake and remark, with a most 
aggravating and insinuating drawl, into 
which he knows how to infuse sixteen kinds 
of sarcasm: “Fine cloudy day this: I tell 
you this is great fishing. What a shame we 
haven’t some different bait.” 

It got to be along about half-past ten or 
quarter to eleven, and growing stiller and 
hotter and sultrier every minute. There was 
hardly a breath of air now, and the only rip- 
ple was the lazy rings made by the boat and 
oars. Everything was dead—the air, the 
leaves, the water, and particularly the fish. 

“T tell you, son,” said dad, as he laboriously 
extracted an already very much-used hand- 
kerchief from his hip pocket and mopped at 
the beads of perspiration upon his forehead, 
“IT am not a drinking man, but I could punish 
a few innocent drops of that ‘Jersey light- 
ning’ at the hotel, just for spite. Why didn’t 


you have sense enough to add some to this 
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otherwise unlimited array of bait?” Then he 
went on: “How much longer am I supposed 
to continue to enjoy this glorious and exhil- 
arating sport?” 

“Now, don’t rub it in, dad. I never had 
such a day up here before in my life. If you 
will stick, I’ll show you some fish, yet.” 

“All right,” he answered resignedly, “do 
your worst, but we will quit at the dinner 
hour.” 

There was one spot about a mile across the 
lake which I never visited except as a last 
resort. It was a big, black hole, overhung 
by swamp grass and low bushes. Thickly 
clustered about it for a distance of some 
thirty feet out from the shore, spread the 
dainty pads of white pond lilies, with here 
and there a few big yellow lily pads. Here 
the first rays of morning sun crept under the 
bank from across the lake, and here also the 
first lengthening shadows of evening silently 
swung from the peak of the wooded hill to 
the westward. The overhanging bank pro- 
tected the water from the west and southwest 
winds, so that its surface was seldom ruffled 
except by the light sway of the long grass. 
The big-mouth bass loved this spot, and I 
had already taken five beauties there. I con- 
sidered it the surest bit of water in the lake. 
As we started to row, I described the place 
to dad, and added, “If we don’t get a strike 
there, we may as well go home.” 

With a profound sense of disappointment 
and chagrin eating at my heart—for well I 
knew that, after this experience, never again 
should I dare to tell a fish story, be it true 
as the Gospels, in dad’s presence—I pro- 
ceeded to pull across the lake. While still- 
fishing we had caught a small yellow perch 
on aworm. He began to cut out its belly. 

“What on earth are you up to, dad?” I 
asked. “I am taking you to the choicest spot 
in this lake. Don’t fool away your last 
chance with dead fish. Put on this big, live- 
ly shiner; or, better still, here is a frog in 
this can. You haven’t tried frog to-day, and 
it’s just the bait, you know, for bass, along 
the banks this time of year.” 

“Now, young man, I believe you have 
bossed this job up to the present moment; 
and, while your success has been phenom- 
enal, still, I think the old man will take a 
try his own way.” 

I didn’t say a word. I was too mad. I 
just rowed. Dad picked up a long bamboo 
pole we had used for still-fishing, rigged on a 
line two feet longer than the pole, put on a 
rew hook and the perch-belly, and stood 
waiting, as glum as an owl. When we 
reached the lily pads he began to cast. Just 
before we got there, a little breeze sprang 








up from the southeast, causing a slight rip- 
ple. I worked the boat slowly along the 
edge of the pads. Neither of us said a word 
—the only sounds were the swish of the line 
through the air, the slap of the bait on the 
water, the low jostle of the oars in the oar- 
locks, and the lapping of the tiny ripple 
against the side of the boat. Gradually we 
neared the shore. No fish were jumping, 
and we hadn't had a strike. 

“There’s the hole,” I finally ventured, 
pointing to a large, clear space ahead be- 
tween the lilies and the bank. I backed the 
boat around just near enough. Deftly dad 
swung his bait fairly into the middle of the 
open water and skittered to the edge. Noth- 
ing happened. He repeated the cast again 
and again, dropping the bait into every part 
of the hole, but apparently all in vain. 

“Well, of all the infernally worth!ess and 
good-for-nothing bits of dirty water!” began 
dad, lifting his pole for the last cast pre- 
piratory to going home. And just then, as 
he was pulling the line from the water, a 
huge pickerel lazily curled over the bait from 
the edge of a lily pad, and bait, hook and 
pickerel disappeared. 

“Heavens, did you see that fish?” whis- 
pered dad. “Don’t budge. Let him have it 
—let him have it.” He waited for the line to 
tighten, but it remained limp and slack. For 
fully a minute he waited, then he gave a 
vicious jerk. The bait appeared, floating on 
the top of the water, but the hook seemed 
caught. There was no quick, wild dash for 
liberty, however, and dad stood there hold- 
ing the line taut, yet not daring to pull hard. 

“Well, it seems to me it’s his move,” he 
remarked. Then he gave the line a little 
twitch, and a lily pad quivered. Meanwhile, 
driven partly by the light breeze and partly 
aided by the pull of the line, the boat was 
slowly drifting closer. I followed the line 
with my eye, but could see no indication of 
a fish having been hooked. “Don’t you think 
the hook is fast to that pad?” I asked. 
“Guess it is,” answered dad. “Sh-sh-sh— 
don’t move,” he added; “I see him.” Sure 
enough, partly hidden by a large lily pad a 
little beyond the one in which the hook 
seemed caught, lay the big pickerel. “He’s 
a whopper; but I don’t think he has the 
hook at all,” I answered. 

By this time the boat had drifted side- 
ways until the bow was only about four feet 
from the big fish. I didn’t dare move the 
oar for fear of scaring him; and dad stood 
there in the stern with his pole in the air, 
like an Apollo Belvedere in the guise of a 
modern god of sport. On the spur of the 
moment an idea struck me which would have 
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seemed insane under most circumstances. I 
slid backward off my seat and crawled to 
the bow, making as little jar as possible; 
and there, rolling up my sleeve to the elbow, 
I waited for the boat to near the fish. 

“What are you going to do?” asked dad, in 
a stage whisper. I held up a warning finger 
and stuck to my post. I noticed that the 
head and eyes of the fish were entirely con- 
cealed under the lily pad, but so close to the 
surface of the water that the back of his 
neck almost touched the top of the pad. “If 
I can’t see him, he can’t see me,” I reasoned 
to myself. “Oh, if dad will only keep quiet 
and the boat will continue to drift.” So I 
waited for probably another full minute— 
though to my tensed senses it seemed half an 
hour. Meanwhile the boat drifted to within 
about a foot and a half of the big fellow. I 
could see his fins and tail moving lazily just 
under the water. Actuated either by curios- 
‘ty or by some more generous motive, dad 
stood stock still. With my right hand I 
reached over the side of the boat, made a 
sudden grab, and, fortunately, succeeding in 
my effort to strike thumb and finger up un- 
der his gills, jerked the fish into the boat. It 
was done in an instant, and before dad real- 
ized my intentions. The hook was still fast 
in the pad. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” vociferated dad, 
who is never in the slightest degree profane 
excepting under the most extreme provoca- 
tion. “Egad, the fish in this lake are too 
lazy to eat!” he grumbled. “Might as well 
go spearing for suckers.” 

We put the pickerel in the fish-box, and at 
the landing hung him on the scales. He was 
lively enough there, and weighed within one 
ounce of seven pounds. 

Henri St. Amore. 





I HAVE often wanted an improvement on 
the automatic reel as it is on the market to- 
day, and I have made the changes I thought 
would benefit the reels I now own. This is 
in putting an agate bearing on the reels to 
save the line, as it is pulled off the reel. 
I have one on my Yawman & Erbe, and 
another on my Martin reel. The one on the 
Martin reel was made for me by a jeweler, 
and while it cost me about one-third what 
the reel did, it has made a great improve- 
ment on this reel. Why do not makers of 
high-grade rods put agate first guides and 
tips on their rods? When you buy a good 
rod in the store you have to have some one 
put these on for you, and nine times out of 
ten, in putting the guide on they spoil the 
appearance of the rod. 


Milo, Ohio. M. P. Keefe. 
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A DAY AT EDINBORO 

CoNNEAUT or Edinboro Lake, in Erie 
County, Pennsylvania, is perhaps one-fourth 
of a mile wide by one-half mile long. That 
is, it is that large since the early spring of 
1908, when the dam broke and lowered the 
water by some three feet, and brought down 
the area considerably. Large tales of large 
fish have been told of this lake since the 
time of my first remembrance. Some big 
fish have surely been caught, but more have 
probably grown in size and number by the 
telling. Along the first part of last June, 
my brother and I concluded to try the fish- 
ing there as soon as the season opened 
(June 15th). We are both bait casters, and 
intended to fish for anything which would 
take a wooden minnow. Neither of us had 
ever fished there before. On the night of 
the 15th we went to Edinboro on the elec- 
tric car from Erie. On going to the hotel 
we found that there were eighty-five stran- 
gers in the town, the hotel was overcrowded 
and people had been given rooms all over 
the small town. We, however, got a bed in 
one of the houses and were told the hotel 
could furnish meals. At about 4:30 a. m. 
we were awakened by a loud voice outside, 
saying the lake was already covered with 
boats. How they ever knew it is still a mys- 
tery to me, for, on looking out the window, 
I found such a heavy fog that I could not 
see across the street. 

We hurried into our clothes and down to 
the boat-landing, where we wasted about an 
hour trying to get some one to rent us a 
boat. After jointing our rods and laying out 
our tackle, I made a cast from the dock out 
into the fog. The minnow had hardly struck 
the water when I had a strike and pulled 
the fish probably fifty feet, when I lost him. 
Judging from the commotion, he must have 
weighed a couple of pounds at least. Finding 
no one to rent us a boat, we boldly took 
one, found a short paddle and started out. 
The fog began to lift by this time, and we 
could occasionally see fish of some kind play- 
ing very near shore. Putting on surface 
minnows, we skirted the shore, casting in 
right to the edge of the water, and, before 
many casts, had pulled in a bass of over two 
and one-half pounds. Being then sure of 
the kind of fish, we kept after them, and en- 
joyed not only the fun of catching them but 
the pleasure of casting at very small marks, 
as the shore was full of logs, roots, and all 
sorts of obstructions sticking out of the 
water. The fish seemed inshore as far as 
they could get, and several times I saw bass 
run in so close after minnows that they 
would be*half out of water. 


By eight o’clock we had eight bass, all 
over one and three-fourths pounds, and were 
pretty well satisfied. We went ashore, ex- 
plained to the boatman about stealing his 
boat, and engaged it for the rest of the day. 
He was greatly excited by the fish we had, 
and when we came back from breakfast at 
the hotel, we found he had shown them to 
every one who came near. We decided to 
fish easy for the rest of the day and to throw 
back everything under a pound and a half. 
Before noon came we found there was no 
one on the lake that seemed to know the 
game, as they were all out far from shore 
and were not catching anything but perch 
and sunfish. Some of the rigs they were 
using were laughable—everything from a 
light fly-rod to almost a telegraph pole, and 
all sorts of contraptions for bait, as well as 
the live article of all kinds. 

We worked along the shore slowly and 
continued to strike, hook, and land the fish. 
Once, having cast in over a stump with a 
projecting stub branch, I pulled up the bait, 
and as it was leaving the water, it was 
struck at. My brother said to me, “Just pull 
that up out of water and let it hang over 
the stub, and I’ll cast in and get him before 
we go to free it.” He cast and struck a 
fish, and before he landed it, another left 
the water and grabbed my minnow, which 
was suspended six inches in the air, and | 
nailed him as he pulled the line free from 
the stump. At noon we had twenty-three 
beauties, and went in to dinner. We got a 
boy to watch our tackle and fish, but locked 
up our minnows, as we were afraid some one 
would want them too bad to resist tempta- 
tion. When we came down after dinner, we 
received quite an ovation. The dock was 
crowded with fishermen who had been at the 
lake for two days without raising anything 
larger than a perch. We took a long rest 
and talked it over, and when we again wert 
out, there were perhaps twenty watching us. 

We started in close to the dock. I made a 
few strokes with the paddle and my brother 
cast, striking a fish, and causing many ex- 
clamations of “He’s got one!” I cast im- 
mediately and also hooked a fish, when the 
crowd on the dock went wild. “Oh! they’ve 
both got one!” “He’s got another!” We 
fished near the dock for some time, having 
fair luck, and landing five or six within 
shouting distance, then we paddled on, throw- 
ing back many fish which were not quite 
large enough. Before long we were leading 
a procession of boats around the shore, 
everybody trying to do bait-casting, and some 
of the antics were quite convulsing, they were 
so funny. Some of our imitators narrowly 
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escaped plunging overboard. When we re- 
turned to the dock at evening, they were 
waiting for us, wanting our fish, our tackle, 
and lots of advice. One man from Pitts- 
burg, Pa., wanted to buy all of our tackle, 
and when we told him it was worth over 
fifty dollars, he said he didn’t care if it was 
a hundred—it got the fish, and that was 
what he wanted. We didn’t want to part 
with any of our pet stuff, and so didn’t take 
him up. My brother was using a light lance- 
wood rod, which I made, and I had just 
bought a new four and one-half ounce split- 
bamboo Dowagiac rod. We had thirty-six 
good-sized fish, and could easily have had 
many more, since we threw back all the 
small ones. We divided the bass among sev- 
eral of the unfortunates and returned home 
empty-handed, but with our minds and 
hearts full of perfect enjoyment. We did 
not strike a pike or mascalonge all day, 
which was the only disappointment we suf- 
fered. 
Erie, Pa. Wooden Minnow. 


A CONFESSION 

A REMORSEFUL would-be disciple of the 
immortal Izaak Walton, begging that his 
name be withheld from publication, relates 
how one “biggest fish” failed to “get away.” 

“Several years ago I was fishing along the 
banks of the Wisconsin River, when I made 
a cast into an eddy. Almost instantly arose 
a monster black bass, striking viciously at 
the small frog with which the single hook 
was baited. I tried every known and un- 
known method but could not land him, 
neither could I tire him out. He finally 
leaped into the air, shook his head, and 
dropped back into the water, taking the hook 
and part of the line with him. About three 
or four weeks later I tried him again, this 
time with a Dowagiac minnow. He took it 
as soon as it struck the water, but with one 
leap it was “all off,” and he sailed down- 
stream with my dollar minnow and another 
piece of my line. 

“The following summer I tried for him 
again, using a phantom minnow. I had no 
better luck. Same resu!ts—minnow and part 
of my line turned over as the property of 
Mr. Bass. I purchased a new Knox-all line, 
rigged a frog tandem, and a few weeks later 
made another attempt to land my prize. He 
was waiting for me, struck and got fairly 
well hooked. I tired him out, as I sup- 
posed, and started to pull him in. As I 
drew him near shore, I thought he must 
weigh about ten pounds. Oh, such a beauty! 
I had him sure! I was just on the point of 
getting my landing net under him, when the 
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bank gave way and precipitated me into the 
drink. Getting wet was not so bad, but I 
didn’t want to lose that fish, When I got 
straightened out, Mr. Bass was gone, and, I 
believed, forever! 

“T gave him up for that season, as I had 
no more time to devote to his capture. The 
following season, however, I rigged up for 
him again. This time I tried a novel ar- 
rangement. I fastened three sets of treble 
hooks, about one foot apart, on a thin piece 
of piano wire, some eight feet long, baiting 
the hooks with a small frog, a minnow, and 
a helgramite, respectively. I attached about 
twenty feet of strong trolling line to the 
wire, as well as my reel line; the trolling 
line I fastened to a tree, leaving the slack 
coiled on shore. I made the cast and, as I 
had expected, he struck the middle hooks, 
baited with the live minnow. The fight be- 
gan in earnest from the start. He leaped, 
dove, and leaped again! He then caught at 
the upper hooks, making a loop of the wire. 
The other hooks in some manner caught 
him just under the caudal fin. 

“T had him surely this time, but the mon- 
arch would not capitulate. He fought every 
inch of the way, till at last I landed him, 
both of us worn out with the struggle. 
When I had him on the bank I was tempted 
to place him back in the water, for he surely 
deserved his freedom for putting up a gal- 
lant fight, and I was half ashamed of myself 
for having taken such an advantage of him. 
But on close inspection I found he was so 
injured in the fray that he would die. He 
tipped the beam at eight pounds, and was the 
largest black bass I ever caught. His mouth 
had been lacerated in a dozen places, con- 
tained seven hooks, old and rusted, and a 
piece of an old spoon hook. There were 
marks of battle all over his body. 

“T have fished for bass many times since, 
but have concluded, if I cannot take a fish 
by fair means and in a fair fight, I will not 
get him at all. Yes, the big ones get away— 
that is to say, if you play fair with them, and 
do not take any undue advantage, as I did in 
the case of that biggest bass.” 

A HINT TO REMEMBER. 

THE success of my vacation last season 
was due to a letter from R. B. Bailey, of 
Mt. Forest, Ontario, published in Fretp 
AND STREAM. Mr. Bailey later gave me com- 
plete details and information about the local- 
ity, and only asked in return that I acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to the magazine. The 
point I visited is a group of islands off the 
west coast of the Indian Peninsula, ten miles 
west of Wiarton, Ontario. There are a num- 
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ber of cottages on the island, but no hotels, 
guides or boat livery. My wife and I spent 
the entire month of August on a three-acre 
island, two miles from shore, living in a log 
abin in a very primitive style. Our nearest 

ighbors were on another island one-ha'f 
mile away. 

For severa’ years I have been going to 
Georgian Bay, where I have always had excel- 
lent bass fishing; but I never had such a pleas- 
ant vacation or such good fishing as last year. 
The water at Olephant (the name of this 
place) is shallow, and after the middle of 
August the fishing is not so good in among 
the islands, but is fine outside in the deep 
vater. I could go fishing practically every 
day, as the best fishing places were only a 
few minutes’ row from my island. I never 
made any large catches because I never tried 
to; a large catch takes away the zest for the 
next day’s fishing. We always had plenty to 
eat, with extra fish in the live-pen. The fish 
are all small-mouth bass, and were of very 
good size, running mostly from fourteen to 
sixteen inches long. I saw a launch come in 
one day with half a dozen men (not fisher- 
men), who had caught and brought home 250 
black bass, all of good size and some running 
very large. 

To one who is looking for good bass 
waters, that are not overrun with fishermen, 
I can heartily recommend the place in ques- 
tion. The one great drawback is the diffi- 
culty of getting accommodations. For those 
who intend to camp and have their own boats 
the place is ideal. Fuel is plentiful, and sup- 
plies and mail can be gotten on the shore. 
July is better for fishing than August, which 
is to be expected where the water is shallow. 
Olephant is not a tourists’ resort; nearly all 
the cottagers are from nearby Canadian 
towns, and those we met were very pleasant 
people. 


Springfield, O. Frank M. Krapp. 





A PIKE CAUGHT TO ORDER. 

One hot July day, I had been trolling all 
afternoon on Grand Lake, Michigan, and 
without much luck. Toward evening, I 
pulled leisurely into Cary Bay, on the shore 
of which our camp was pitched, intending to 
quit and go ashore. The lake was perfectly 
calm. Not a breeze ruffled its placid surface. 
The sun. had just set behind the fringe of 
green which bordered the lake on every side, 
and the western sky was still ablaze with 
rosy color. I had just passed around the 
point of Brown Island, which separates the 
hay from the lake proper, when one of our 
party of campers, who had been still-fishing 
among the pickerel-weed near shore, called 


out for me to come and catch the big fellow 
he had seen feeding near the center of the 
bay. This aroused my drooping spirits. On 
inquiry, I learned that a large fish, presuma- 
biy a grass pike, had been repeatedly seen 
jumping out of the quiet waters. Letting out 
about 100 feet of line, and rowing very lei- 
surely, I turned the prow of my boat in the 
direction indicated, without much hope of 
catching him, but resolved to make a final 
effort. 

I had not proceeded far, however, before 
the fish struck with such force as to check 
my progress. Dropping the oars, I began at 
once to pull in, hand over hand, not giving 
any slack. How he fought for his life! 
What plunges he made for freedom! Once 
he jumped clear out of the water and shook 
his head savagely to free himself from the 
Cruel hooks. But the Dowagiac had done its 
work. He was securely hooked, and it only 
required a few strong, steady pulls to bring 
him alongside, and a final lift to land him in 
the boat. Still he was far from vanquished, 
and I pounced upon him with hands and 
knees. I was trembling with excitement, yet 
thoroughly satisfied. A few strong pulls on 
the oars brought me to the dock, where I 
was warmly welcomed, having made what 
proved to be our largest catch during the 
outing. The fish measured twenty - seven 
inches and furnished a good dinner for the 
entire party next day. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 


Milo H Miller. 





WILL RAW SALMON KILL DOGS? 

Some time since I lost a fine Gordon setter 
puppy from being “salmoned.” He ate enly 
a little of a salmon, suffered for over a week 
and died. I have lived here but a short time, 
and was surprised to see a dog eat raw fish; 
neither did I know where to turn for infor- 
mation or advice, and I learned nothing 
through inquiry at the agricultural experi- 
mental station. Sometimes many dead sal- 
mon are washed out upon the river banks, 
and the wolves and foxes get “salmoned,” 
‘ind die in great numbers; but those that re- 
cover are thereafter immune. Cats, minks 
and other animals can eat raw salmon with 
impunity. It is here recognized as a settled 
fact that if a dog eats the least portion, he is 
doomed, while those which eat heartily have 
a better chance of recovery. I have been 
told that it is impossible to raise a dog on 
the Umpqua River, which is noted for its 
salmon. My dog ate only a fin the size of a 
silver quarter. 

Goldhill, Oregon. Chas. Riedel. 

[Further information on this subject is 
invited. ] 
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THAT BAIT QUESTION 

ANENT the controversy regarding live and 
artificial baits for black bass casting, and 
especially the Van Loan article reflecting on 
Davis for having cast genuine frogs, after 
lauding floating artificial: baits, I may say 
that I saw those two gentlemen fishing to- 
gether on the occasion described by Mr. Van 
Loan. Since then I have again seen them 
fishing together, and in addition to genuine 
frogs, and an assortment of Dowagiac wood- 
en minnows, Mr. Davis was casting a Coaxer 
bait. It was noticeable that the percentage 
of fish he caught on artificial baits greatly 
exceeded that on genuine baits. 

When the season is here, when bass again 
“take hold good,” it remains to be seen what 
the floating artificial-bait advocate will boat. 
Mr. Davis emphatically states that the sucker 
can swim faster than ary other fresh-water 
fish. Remarkable how suddenly every one 
becomes speechless when Davis and Van 
Loan are together in the vicinity. Which 
is the best bait, anyway? 

New York City Allen B. Humphrey. 





INTER-CLUB RIFLE MATCHES 

Tue NationaAL RiFte AssocraATION has 
been requested to inaugurate a series of in- 
ter-club gallery matches, during the coming 
winter, between the rifle clubs affiliated with 
the association, and the clubs have been writ- 
ten to for their approval of such a series, un- 
der the following proposed conditions: Num- 
ber of men on team, five; number of shots 
per man, ten; distance, seventy-five feet; 
target, international (similar to Standard 
American) ; any authorized American posi- 
tion; any .22 caliber rifle without telescope; 
entrance fee, $5 per club, for the entire se- 
ries; prize, a trophy, emblematic of the in- 
door team championship of United States, to 
become the property of the club, and medals 
to each member of the winning team. 

It is proposed to apply the entrance fee 
for the purchase of the trophy and medals. 
With the probable entry list of twenty-five 
or more clubs the prize will be worth striv- 
ing for. The targets to be used in the 
matches will be signed and issued by the 
N. R. A., and returned to the office of the 
association after being shot on, for the judges 
to determine the scores and announce the 
winner. Scores will be shot in strings of 
five on separate targets, and those tele- 
graphed the night of the shoot will be un- 
official. 

As soon as all entries are in the N. R. A. 


all of the teams will compete with each other. 


upon the number of entries. All matches to 
be shot on Saturday nights on dates to be 
later announced. All matches must be fin- 
ished before March 1st. Further particulars 
may be had of the secretary, Lieut. Albert S. 
Jenes, Hibbs Building, Washington, D. C. 





THE MIDWINTER TOURNAMENT 

PineHurst, North Carolina, will hold its 
third annual midwinter handicap tournament 
during the week beginning January 17th, 
with the leading events on the 20th, 21st, and 
22d, and will doubtless attract trapshooters 
from all portions of the United States. This 
tournament is planned on new and compre- 
hensive lines, the sweepstakes to be a twenty- 
target event, with the money divided into 
five sections and $10 added to each of them, 
class shooting, with an optional sweepstakes 
for those who desire to participate in it, 
divided into four moneys, high gun. There 
will be $200 added money in the handicap, 
the entrance being $20, and $150 added 
noney in the preliminary with an added fee 
of $10. It will thus be seen that the pro- 
gramme will appeal to trapshooters generally 
and is without objectionable features, since 
participation in the optional event rests en- 
tirely with the contestant. Two sterling 
cups are offered to the winner of the handi- 
cap in the preliminary, and one gold and 
two silver medals for the highest general 
amateur averages, with a gold medal for the 
highest professional average. The contest is 
open to amateurs only, manufacturers’ agents 
and paid representatives being allowed to 
shoot only for the price of the targets and 
the average medal. Further particulars can 
be had from Herbert L. Jillson, secretary, 
Pinehurst Country Club. 





DOES A DOG REASON? 

SoME TIME ago, while hunting rabbits with 
three hounds we started a rabbit, which, be- 
fore we had an opportunity to shoot, was 
run to its burrow in the base of an embank- 
ment at the edge of a swamp. Calling the 
dogs, we worked up the left side of the 
swamp and down the right side, consuming 
about three hours’ time. On rounding the 
lower right corner we started a rabbit which 
entered the swamp, followed by two of the 
dogs, while the third left the trail and made 
for, and planted himself before the burrow 
into which the rabbit was run earlier in the 
day. It turned out that the rabbit ran for 
this burrow, but, of course, could not get in 
on account of the dog. Not being able to 


turn in our direction, and was killed. 


will make up a schedule, arranging it so hereon the embankment, he was obliged to 


the number of matches to be shot depending 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. G. E. Knapp. 
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IN THEORY the enforcement of all laws 
should be not only possible but easy of ac- 
complishment. Laws are 
THEORY AND intended for the protec- 
PRACTICE tion of the individual in 
his just rights, and for 
the coercion of the individual who would 
selfishly disregard the rights of others 
In theory, the lawbreaker should stand 
alone; in practice, he often has no lack of 
support in his fight to evade justice. The 
law he has iransgressed may be locally un- 
popular, or his misdeeds may have profited 
others than himself, or he may be an un- 
usually decent sort of a fellow aside from an 
irresistible contempt for existent legisla- 
tion—in either of which cases there will 
likely occur a hitch in the prosecution. 
Money will not always keep a criminal out 
of jail, but even in the exceptional cases it 
will usually defer turning the key, whether 
the charge is the embezzlement of a half- 
million or merely the killing of a deer or a 
quail out of season. It is possible to say this 
much without inferring that state and county 
officials are lacking in honestly, because the 
money, or its influence, is best employed in 
a preliminary assorting and side-tracking of 
evidence. Probably there is very little brib- 
ing of state witnesses by “cash in hand,” but 
money has other ways of making the money- 
less man feel its power. It is pretty hard to 
stand flatfooted in support of a law protect- 
ing one of our individual rights, when by so 
doing we jeopardize others which at the 
time appear vastly more important. If we 
are employed at a factory which systematic- 
ally discharges its poisonous refuse into a 
trout stream, or at a sawmill where the 
hands are regularly fed on venison through- 
out the close season, it is possible that money, 
even though in another man’s pocket, and 
not likely to enter our own, may hinder our 
appearance in court to bear witness for the 
prosecution. Discretion is still popularly con- 
sidered the better part of valor—particularly 
when its lack imperils one’s daily bread. 


Marne has a law which provides that only 
six deer may be used, or had in possession, 
during any one season, 

AS AN by any lumbering camp. 
ILLUSTRATION The employes of such 
camps, who are not for- 

eigners, may, of course, procure the resident 
or non-resident licenses required by law and 
kill the legal allotment of deer and moose. 
At such camps the men are practically all 
foreigners, excepting the boss and superin- 
tendent and clerk, and their meals are taken 
at the company’s table. Our October vaca- 
tion was spent in the Ragged Lake District, 
in Piscataquis County, where there were 
quite a number of lumber camps, and the 
majority of them, according to local report, 
showing an utter disregard for the game 
laws. There are exceptions, but the men at 
nearly all the camps kill deer throughout 
the summer months, and in the fall they 
shoot as many as they can, and hang them up 
in the woods, to be taken to camp under 
cover of darkness. Some of the camps go 
so far as to employ an experienced hurter to 
provide venison, but it is not difficult to find 
the men, who are kept busy during the week, 
devoting their Sunday leisure to sport and 
profit. The deer they kill are stored for 
future use, in the dug-out cellars under the 
camps. Venison so secured is cheaper than 
beef. A camp clerk, who had been in the 
woods for two years, and who was thorough- 
ly familiar with conditions, told of seeing as 
many as twenty-five deer hanging in camp at 
one time. In one instance a warden ques- 
tioned a camp cook and secured an admis- 
sion that the latter had cooked over eighty 
deer during that summer and fall. We un- 
derstand that this case came to trial, but 
evidence was produced that the cook had 
exaggerated, and the fine paid by the camp- 
owner was probably no greater than it 
should. have been. Perhaps the other em- 
ployes did not feel constrained in this case 
to “stand in with the cook.” Another in- 
stance, worth relating, concerns a lumber 
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boss in this same district. He is fond of 
hunting, and the guides who know him well 
state that he kills about everything he sees. 
It is said that he killed a cow moose this 
summer, left her in the woods overnight, 
and the next morning returned to the scene 
of the achievement, together with his clerk, 
who had been with him when the moose was 
killed. There was some slight difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting back to the exact spot. 
“I think this is about the place where we 
left her,” remarked the boss. “Ought to be 
within twenty or thirty feet of here,” replied 
the clerk. And then a voice said, “Yes, gen- 
tlemen, it is within ten feet of her—as I am 
sitting on the cow, myself, and wish you 
would step this way.” The warden was in 
this case quite independent of outside evi- 
dence, and the boss was fined $1,100 for kill- 
ing the moose and seven deer which he aQ@- 
mitted had been eaten in camp during the 
close season. The general consensus of 
local opinion was that the fine should have 
been nearer $3,000. 
. * * 
WE understand that the game wardens in 
this district are discharging their duty so far 
as they possibly may, and 
CONVICTION are visiting these camps at 
DIFFICULT all times and seasons. But 
as the game is brought in 
at night and hidden securely, it is very hard 
to get conclusive evidence. A year or two 
ago there seems to have been an attempt 
made to locate spies in the several camps, 
and apparently in this way only can the ille- 
gal slaughter be stopped. If a few bosses 
were fined the limit for their offense, they 
would hardly dare continue this method of 
securing meat. Going back to theory, it 
should be as easy to get evidence against a 
camp boss or employe, as to secure the 
conviction of a farmer or trapper for a simi- 
lar offense—and perhaps easier, since there 
are likely to be a greater number of possible 
wirjesses. But theories of this sort are but 
litue help to the warden who is playing a 
lone hand against a company which gives 
employment to scores or hundreds of men. 
There is proof that game has been killed, 
but no one knows the culprit—as in a case 
which came under our personal observation. 
A three-year-old bull moose was shot on 
Sourdnahunk stream, a half-mile from its 
confluence with the Penobscot, and left in 
the stream to die. The clerk we have re- 


ferred to heard of it, and on investigation 
identified the animal as one that had been 
hanging around the camp all summer. It 
was shot three days before the opening of 
the moose season—killed wantonly and left 
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where it fell—and the game warden could 
get no trace of the offender, though he was 
thought to be some employe of the lumber 
camps. There should be some way to check 
this lawlessness. It ought to be possible to 
cure the lumberman of his taste for illegally 
killed venison—or, at all events, to prevent 
camps from feeding their men on venison as 
a matter of economy. There is an incentive 
for official action, since the fines would be 
large, and the camp-owners are able to pay 
them. A promising field is here for detective 
work, and with a spice of danger to incite 
some Sherlock Holmes to his wiliest work. 
But purses will be opened more readily to 
purchase evidence than to pay fines. 
+ * * 


THERE seems to be a growing idea that it 
is excusable to show contempt for the law if 
one stands ready to pay a 
ABLE TO fine upon arrest—which 
“MAKE GOOD” might be a proper view of 
the matter if the laws 
were only intended for forcing money out 
of people who were keeping wel! within their 
moral and social rights. The well-dressed 
inebriate on the streets, the motorist who 
designedly exceeds the speed limits, the 
sportsman of means who cannot wait for the 
quail season to open, pay the assessed 
charges for their enjoyment with the air of 
one who submits to persecution but is secure 
in the consciousness of his own good intent. 
When the duck season opened in Maryland, 
on November Ist, the gentlemen with the 
fat pocketbooks came prominently to the fore, 
defied the law and the wardens, and won 
their point. It was easy. The law provides 
that no boats shall go out upon the Susque- 
hanna Flats before 5 a.m. on the opening of 
the season. These men took time by the 
forelock, steamed out to the flats in yachts 
before sundown on the evening before, chose 
their positions and anchored. An assistant 
game warden, with a posse of deputies, de- 
scended upon them in the night, but the tide 
had gone out and the boats were grounded. 
To move them was impossible, and so the 
gunners held their favorable positions, and 
will pay their fines—which were only $25.00 
each—and had lovely shooting all the next 
day, or throughout the flight. Some of them 
were without hunting licenses; some with 
sneak-boat licenses, which cost $5.75, were 
equipped with sink-boxes, for which the 
license is $20.75. They were ready to pay 
for their sport, and they got it. Presumably 
it was a good joke on the warden. But 
what are the rights of the ordinary law- 
abiding citizen? Why do we have laws, any- 
way? 














[Prizes will be given for the five best stories 
contributed each month. The best hunting and 
the best fishing incident will each win a year’s 
subscription to the magazine, while choice of 
our ‘“‘Hard Luck’’ series of sportsmen’s pictures, 
or our bass picture if preferred, will be given 
the other fortunate contributors. No _ restric- 
tions; no ‘“‘strings.’’ If your memory holds an 
unusual occurrence, tell it. The best stories win.] 


FIVE DOLLARS AHEAD 

Waite on a fishing trip, I was asked to 
go inshore to get a supply of bait. I took my 
shotgun, and, just as I was about to land, I 
spied a large hawk ascending from the water 
with a good-sized fish in his claws. He 
alighted in a tree near by, and I was tempted 
to let him alone to see what he would do, 
but changed my mind and fired. The hawk 
dropped, and also the fish. The fish had 
marks from the shot on it and was still 
alive, and when I returned to the boat I 
showed it and said I had shot it in a tree. 
A poker player offered to bet me five dollars 
that I had not; I produced the hawk, ex- 
plained the incident, and there was no fur- 
ther argument. 


New York City. J. F. Hanck. 





DON’T TRY IT AGAIN 

Wuie hunting hogs in my pasture I heard 
one of my dogs baying, and upon reaching 
the place was surprised to find him fighting a 
ten-point buck. The deer was so intent on 
watching the dog that he took no notice of 
me whatever. I had no gun and, as I was 
afraid the horse I was riding would get 
gored, I did not attempt to lasso the deer, 
. but jumped off to watch the fun. Suddenly 
the buck made a vicious lunge at the dog 
and struck his horns against the ground, 
which threw him over on his back. Before I 
realized what I was doing, I jumped on him 
and cut his throat with my pocket knife. He 
was very fat and weighed 175 pounds. 

Leakey, Texas. Wm. P. W. Holmes. 





THE BITER BIT 

Wuite still fishing one day last fall, I put 
a chub somewhat larger than usual on the 
hook. At first the bait was very lively, often 
carrying the line and sinker to the surface, 
and then it suddenly became very quiet. 
After watching for a few moments, I reeled 
in slowly, and as the bait came over the side 
a very small pickerel dropped into the boat. 
On comparing the two fish I found the pick- 
erel was a quarter of an inch the shorter. 
Ii had not been hooked, but had caught by 
the teeth and hung on. As we were low on 


Did It Ever Happen to You? 


live bait, I dropped the pickerel in the pail 
Later in the day I used it for bait and suc- 
ceeded in landing a bass a little over a pound 
in weight. 


Passaic, N. J. James A. Richards. 





A LOST OPPORTUNITY 

OnE sunny October afternoon, while 
sketching, just below the thick woods of 
Scrub Ridge, I suddenly heard Pounder, the 
old farm dog, barking excitedly up in the 
woods. I left my easel, and rustled through 
tiie dry chestnut leaves to see what he had 
treed. Arriving in a little open glade, I 
found him dodging around a pile of fresh- 
cut cord-wood, yelping at every bound. I 
pulled a ten-inch target pistol from my 
helt, preparing to join the fun; when sud- 
denly something caught my eye and I stood 
still. From the upper end of the glade 
sailed a big, golden-brown cock grouse. He 
did not notice me, and, soaring leisurely past, 
so close that I could see his glistening beady 
cye, his ruff, and dark-barred tail, treed just 
beyond the glade. I was scarcely adept 
enough for a wing shot with a pistol, so 
started to locate his perch, when suddenly 
the fool dog yelped past me, chasing a red 
squirrel that had bolted from the wood pile. 
The grouse pitched down and away at once, 
and while I stood there, yearning for a shot- 
gun, my heart slowly resumed its natural 
beating. 


Dayton, Ohio. J. S. Royer. 





STRANGER THAN FICTION 

On a fishing trip to Lake Pocotopaug, | 
was accompanied by three of the most suc- 
cessful anglers in New England. My com- 
panion and I were not very fortunate, and on 
reaching the shore we asked Jones and 
Charlie, who had gotten in ahead of us, what 
luck they had. For answer, they held up a 
three-pound fish, and Charlie said that it was 
not the weight of the fish that made him feel 
elated, but the way he had caught it. They 
had fished for an hour without a strike, and 
were getting discouraged, when Charlie saw 
a chipmunk near the water’s edge. They 
started for the shore and soon had the chip- 
munk, and Charlie hooked it through the 
right ear and put it overboard. In a minute 
there was a commotion and the chipmunk 
jumped over the bow of the boat with a fish 
after it; then there was another commotion, 
and the chipmunk jumped over the boat 
again, nearer the stern. When it landed in 
the water there was a splash, the reel began 
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to sing, and a fish jumped four feet out of 
the water. After getting the line unwound 
from the boat, Charlie found that the fish 
kad wound the line seven times around a 
rock at the bottom. They rowed the boat 
around the rock to try to untangle the line, 
but after going in a circle for a half-hour, 
concluded to let the fish rest a while. They 
put down their anchor and began fishing, 
when suddenly the line went out and Charlie 
jumped to get his rod. After that, Jones and 
he each fought the fish for a half-hour, and 
then netted it. When his nerves were in 
normal condition again, Charlie started to 
get the hook from the fish’s mouth and found 
that the fish had swallowed the chipmunk, 
which was still alive. The hook was removed 
and the chipmunk jumped from the fish’s 
mouth into the water, and when last seen 
was going steadily for the west shore. ° 


Waterbury, Conn. E. W. M. 





SOUNDS FAMILIAR 

TirED with an afternoon’s tramping in the 
woods, along a small stream, I sat down on 
a bank and watched a minnow darting about 
in the shallow water. As he wiggled out to- 
ward the deeper water there was a flash and 
swirl, and a pike shot into the air with the 
minnow in his jaws. No sooner had he 
flapped noisily back into the stream than 
there came a whirr and a flash of blue, and 
the pike was borne aloft in the beak of a 
kingfisher. As the bird soared aloft close to 
the bushes at the top of the bank there was 
another sudden flutter, and a cry, and the 
kingfisher wrenched itself away from the 
cruel fangs of a blacksnake that hung from 
a projecting root. Recovering from the 
open-mouthed astonishment in which these 
swiftly succeeding tragedies had left me, I 
jumped to my feet and leveled the shotgun 
at the beady eyes that blazed at me from the 
top of the bank. In another moment I had 
avenged minnow, pike, and kingfisher. 

Sea Cliff, N. Y. A. R. Willcox. 

(P. S—A bandit in the woods shot the 
man; a hangman hanged the bandit! What 
happened to the hangman?) 





A CROW AND A RABBIT 

I wisH to compliment you on your worthy 
magazine. One single copy is worth the 
price of a year’s subscription to a Nature- 
ioving spertsman who is confined to busi- 
ness. I have had several curious experiences 
while hunting, and will herewith send you 
one for the “Did it Ever Happen to You?” 
Department. On the first day of the open 
season last year, in company with two 
friends, I was hunting cottontails in the 


fields near here, but with little success. One 
of my friends shot at a crow flying overhead, 
and brought him to the ground with a broken 
wing. Thinking to give the bird a finishing 
shot, my other companion cut loose. We 
found Mr. Crow quite dead, while just be- 
yond him a big rabbit lay kicking. The 
crow had fallen beside bunny’s nest, and 
they both got it with one load. We went 
on our way, remarking that an old crow 
doesn’t make a bad hunting dog. 
Walnut Bottom, Pa. Ralph M. Naugle. 





ST. PETER TOLD THE TRUTH 

My FATHER and I, when going fishing one 
day, saw an old man sitting on the river 
bank, and started a conversation with him. 
Before long, my father and he were arguing 
about the Bible. The old man said: “I don’t 
believe that Christ fed 4,000 men with five 
loaves of bread and two fishes, nor do I 
believe that Peter and John caught two 
boat-loads of fish. But, I do believe that 
when Peter told Christ they fished the whole 
night and didn’t catch a fish, he told the 
truth.” 


Indianapolis, Ind. Herbert J. Blatz. 





THROWING A CURVE 

WHEN a lad of about twelve years I was 
going along a lane which had a board fence 
on one side, and noticed a blue jay sitting on 
the top board, near where a cross fence 
joined. Boy like, I picked up a flat stone, 
took careful aim and let drive. At the mo- 
tion of my arm the jay took flight and 
alighted about two panels out on the cross 
fence, on the second board from the top. The 
stone described a curve and struck the bird 
on the head, stunning it. The jay hung head 
downward until I climbed the fence and got 
it, when it recovered and bit me, and, when 
released, flew away. 


Minneapolis, Minn. W.N. Brown. 





WHO SAW THE SADDLE? 

Away back yonder in the nineties me and 
Unkle Bill and Bob Mily went out driving 
for deer in south Mississippi, where deer 
were very plentiful at that time. Away 
along in the shank of the evening a very 
black cloud riz up in the northwest, and we 
decided to hike for shelter poste haste (I 
think that’s the word). Any how we hadent 
got fur when a forked buck riz up in front 
of Bob Mily, and Bob knocked him down 
instanter, or about that time. We got offen 
our hosses quickern any thing and tied that 
buck to the back of Bob’s saddle, and jumped 
on our critters and hit out for the shelter. 

Now, that buck had just got his senses 














knocked out by a glancin’ bullet on the back 
of his neck, and purty soon he began to rare, 
and the hoss took buck ague, and rared 
some, too, and the girt broke, and the buck 
clear’d his self with Bob’s saddle tied to 
his back. I jumped down and was about to 
when Bob yelled, “Hold up; Don’t 
shoot; youle ruin my saddle. Unkle Bill 
said, “Hellen Blazes,” or sumpen like that; 
and the buck went outen site, gwine to’ards 
Louisiana. Now, Mr. Editor, I want you to 
ax all the boys in La. or Texas if any of 
them has seed a deer tied to a saddle or 
vice versa, to let me know at wunst, as Bob 
would like to get his saddle. Yours truly, 
Fred Draughn. 


shoot 


A NEW WAY TO CATCH FISH 
\ rrIEND and I were on a fishing trip and 
stopped at a farmhouse. The farmer treated 
us to some hard cider, and my friend got 
more than was good for him. While fishing 
from the bank of a small stream, my friend 
got a bite, and in trying to pull out the fish, 
fell into the water. Up he came, wet and 
spluttering, and I saw that he had a fish in 
his hand. It was the fish that he had hooked, 
and in falling he had caught it. Said he: 
“Charles, when some people go fishing they 
do not always catch fish; but when I go 
fishing, if the fish do not come to me, I jump 
in the stream and go after them.” 
Girard, Ohio. Charles Miller. 


A FEW MEMORIES 

WHEN a very small boy, I was fishing with 
what we called a snatch-hook, at an old mill- 
race. The fish would swim out from under 
tlie timbers and I had managed to catch quite 
a number—mostly perch. I was waiting pa- 
tiently for more, when a white animal about 
the size of a small dog swam out and back 
again, so quickly that it was several seconds 
before I realized that what I had seen was an 
albino muskrat. It never occurred to me that 
it was a chance of a lifetime to capture such 
a rare specimen, so I went home shortly 
afterward. 

Some years later, when I was allowed to 
carry my first gun, I was stalking my then 
favorite game—crows. The birds were caw- 
ing away at a great rate, and I was slowly 
working up to my regulation distance of 
about thirty feet, when one of them called 
cut as plain as life, “Hello, there!” It was 
probably a crow which had been tamed and 
taught a few words. 

I do not pretend to be an ornithologist, but 
I never heard of a black heron. That is ex- 
actly what I saw, however, one day in Sep- 
tember, on the GreateSouth Bay. I was sit- 
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ting in a snipe blind, when two coal-black 
herons flew heavily past me, just out of range. 
They were not seabirds, but genuine herons, 
their heads resting on their shoulders, iong 
legs trailing behind, and their feet sometimes 
touching the water. 

New York City. V. M. Carolin. 


SEEMS COMMON 


Papa and I took the train for Bear Lake, 
the place where he used to catch so many 
bullheads when a boy. We arrived at the 
lake and as there was no boat to be had, we 
fished from the bank with our bamboo rods 
and cork floats. Our bobbers were about 
four or five feet apart when one of them 
trembled and then both went under. Papa 
pulled away from me and said, “You’ve got a 
big one, kid; keep him coming.” Out came a 
half-pound bullhead, with papa trying to pull 
him away from me. We both had him se- 
curely hooked in the mouth. Others have 
already written about catching two fish at 
once, but I wonder if any other two persons 
ever caught one at the same time with two 
lines. 

Corry, Pa. 


Elwin Alverson. 


, 


OTHERS HAVE “BEEN THERE’ 


I was hunting wild turkeys in company 
with Gorgonio, the Indian vaquero, around 
El Huehuento peak, in the Durango Moun- 
tains. My old Ballard-Pacific, .44-77 caliber, 
was loaded with round bullets and _ half 
charges of powder, good only up to sixty or 
seventy yards. At a range of from 175 to 
250 yards and at least 150 feet below our 
level, three deer sprang up and, after a few 
bounds, stopped, half hidden in the brush. 
There was no time to change cartridges, so I 
took quick aim at the body of the largest, and 
he fell like a log. Gorgonio rushed ahead to 
bleed our prize, while I followed with the 
leisurely dignity of a mighty Nimrod. As I 
arrived, Gorgonio was gazing admiringly at a 
bullethole just under the eye of a fine six- 
point buck. 

“Por Dios,” 
rifleman.” 

“No,” I replied carelessly, “that is what I 
call a poor shot. I missed my aim by at 
least four fingers.” 

“Why,” he inquired, in amazement, “where 
did you aim?” 

“Here,” I replied, putting my finger ac the 
butt of the ear. 

And my reputation still stands as a rifle 
shot, over the western slope of the Sierra 
Madre de Durango. 

C. P. Diaz, Mexico. Arthur Dix Temple. 


he remarked. “You are a 
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ANTA CLAUS will be kept uncom- 

monly busy this Christmastide, by rea- 

son of the country’s uncommon prosper- 
ity, consequently he prefers to smile upon 
our readers from the cover of the December 
number, although the January issue will reach 
Eastern subscribers before the holidays are 
here. This is FreELD AND STREAM’S very own 
Santa Claus, and he has taken a contract fhat 
will keep him hustling until the end of the 
year. There is a big territory to cover—not 
counting side trips to other continents—and 
a whole lot of people to see. It would be 
easier if he could work the ground over in 
districts and finish up as he goes along, but 
there is a continual bother with rush orders 
of annual subscriptions, which are to be 
stuffed into stockings in Oregon or Florida, 
and we sometimes marvel that Santa is not 
tempted to organize a union of one and strike 
for shorter hours and less travel. 

It has grown to be a habit with some pub- 
lications to talk of “circulation years” good 
and bad, forgetting that the circulation of a 
magazine depends largely at all times upon 
what it has to offer the reader. The back- 
bone of a mailing list is the old guard of sub- 
scribers who hang on year after year because 
they have found exactly what they want, and 
so long as they are pleased, the tide of new 
business must inevitably come in. This has 
been a good circulation year for FIELD AND 
STREAM—SO was last year, and we have hopes 
for 1910. We have no change to announce 
from the old campaign plan of making each 
issue of the magazine as good as we can, in 
the full determination that the next one shall 
be still better. This suits us better than the 
“special issue” policy, because of our belief 
that every number of a magazine should 
mark a step advanced, and should virtually 
be a promise of sustained excellence. ‘Spe- 
cial issues” help to get new subscribers—who 
will likely express their dissatisfaction with 
succeeding issues that are not “special.” 

The general plan of the publication will 
continue unchanged, because we are confi- 
dent that it supplies the needs of our read- 
ers. The sportsmen’s magazine of to-day 
must be, above all things, instructive and 


helpful. Its mission is to bind sportsmen to- 
gether in closer brotherhood, to teach them 
the higher meaning of sportsmanship, and to 
help one and all to a more perfect enjoyment 
of the outdoor life. Fretp AnD StrEAM be- 
lieves in practical and seasonable assistance 
to the sportsman who is lacking in experi- 
ence and technical information. The How, 
When and Where of hunting, fishing, canoe- 
ing and kindred sports offer a field of 
breadth and extent, and our task is to cover 
it as best we may. A number of attractive 
features have already been procured for the 
coming year, and arrangements for others 
are comp‘eted or in progress. Especial in- 
terest will attach to a series of articles for 
fishermen, by Dr. R. J. Held, the first of 
which, “Tournament Casting,” will appear in 
the January issue. Dr. Held, world-renowned 
as a champion caster of fly and bait, is above 
all an enthusiastic angler and believes in 
competitive casting as a sport because it 
educates and equips one for practical work. 
His second article will deal with trout fish- 
ing, the third, with taking black bass on live 
and artificial baits. These articles will be 
comprehensive and replete with instructions, 
teaching the rudiments and niceties of the 
angler’s art. Will H. Dilg contributes to the 
January number a most interesting paper de- 
scriptive of taking tarpon on light tackle—a 
new sport that has lately become vastly pop- 
ular. The second installment of Mr. Eaton’s 
series, “The Sport of Trapshooting,” will go 
more fully into a description of equipment, 
treating of traps and targets and their his- 
ery; and W. H. Miller’s “Yarn of the Go- 
Sum” will deal with that phase of launch 
construction where'n the amateur builder has 
a chance to exercise his fancy in interior fit- 
ting and finishing. 

The grandest mountain scenery in Amer- 
ica, and perhaps the best hunting-ground for 
big game, lies in the Canadian Rockies—the 
district traversed and explored last summer 
by B. W. Mitchell that the readers of Fietp 
AND STREAM might profit by h‘s discoveries 
and observations. The first of three articles 
furnished by Mr. Mitchell will appear next 
month. ° 
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dea lers. 


claims for them to our notice. 








The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 


ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising 
Consequently the articles mentioned here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase 
and use. We especially request manufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment 
not mentioned here, will gladly be supplied to our readers upon request. 
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It 1s interesting to learn that the J. Stevens 
Arms and Tool Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., is now making the No. 70 visible- 
loading re, cating rifle in two models, to use 
respectively .22 short and .22 long rifle cart- 
ridges, the principal difference being that 
the barrel for the .22 short cartridge is rifled 
with a slow twist—one turn in twenty-five 
inches—while the rifling in that for the long 
rifle cartridge has a turn in sixteen inches. 
The object is, of course, to adapt the barrel 
to secure the best possible results with the 
cartridge intended, and better than are ob- 
tainable when either cartridge is used in an 


ent split dovetail mount, with screw for lock- 
ing it securely in the front-sight slot. Any 
one can mount the telescope, as a screw- 
driver is the only tool required. 





WE learn that the W. H. Mullins Com- 
pany, of Salem, O., has placed a contract 
with the Roberts Motor Company for 2,000 
marine engines. This engine was designed 
for the W. H. Mullins Company by E. W. 
Roberts, a leading two-cycle engine expert. 
It will be known as the “Mullins” engine, 
and will be installed exclusively in the Mul- 
lins pressed steel boats. This is without 





arm with compromise rifling. The magazine 
of the No. 70 rifle will hold twelve of the 
long or fifteen of the short cartridges. The 
telescope manufactured to be used in con- 
junction with this rifle, here illustrated, is 
one of the most practical and efficient the 
company has yet devised. It is 19% inches 
long, has a power of three diameters and a 
sight relief of 434 inches, the rear end of the 
scope being in front of the breech-block and 
out of the way of the shell. The rear mount 
is made to go on the barrel in place of the 
regular rear-sight, and the screw that holds 
the sight will secure the mount in the same 
The front is secured by a new pat- 


Manner. 


question the largest order ever placed for 
marine engines, and marks a new epoch in 


the motor boat industry in this country. The 
company produces thousands of boats annu- 
ally, and it has been their intention to sell 
an outfit equipped with their own engine 
For the new Mullins engine is claimed many 
new and novel features and advantages. 
They will be light in weight, yet staunchly 
and strongly constructed of the very finest 
materials. They will deliver the maximum 
power with a minimum fuel consumption. 
They will be fitted with a mechanical oiler 
of the very latest type; with automatic float 
feed carburetor, and the most reliable system 
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of timing. A particularly strong feature in 
this engine is the fact that the manufacturer 


sells it ur” - a guarantee against back-firing. 
If a pure: . can make his engine back-fire, 
they will take the engine off his hands and 
replace it with a new one. There will be 
several changes in their present models; also 
one or two new models that are sure to in- 
terest prospective buyers. A complete line 
of Mullins boats will as usual be exhibited 
at the National Motor Boat Show, Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, February 
19th to 26th. 





Every sportsman or sporting goods dealer 
will be interested in the new catalogue of re- 
volvers and automatic pistols just issued by 
the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company, of Hartford, Conn. Besides de- 
scribing and illustrating their full line of 
arms, the new booklet gives concise direc- 
tions for practice, classes of arms, sizes of 
targets, and other information of value, in- 
cluding a photographic reproduction of the 
various cartridges adapted to the various 
revolvers and pistols described. Dealers will 
be supplied with this new catalogue on re- 
quest, and a copy will be sent free to any 
one who will send their name to the com- 
pany at Hartford. It will be worth the 
trouble. 





AN interesting gun item of the year is the 
new Marlin repeating shotgun, Model No. 
26. It is made in three styles, the “Stand- 
ard” gun, with 30 or 32-inch full-choke bar- 
rel, for trapshooting, duck shooting, etc.; 
the “brush” gun, with 26-inch cylinder-bored 
barrel, for shooting in the field and brush; 
the “riot” gun, with 20-inch cylinder-bored 
barrel, a terribly effective gun with buckshot 
loads for riot work, for watchmen, express 
messengers and guards. The gun is a 12- 
gauge repeater with the solid top frame, 
side ejector and closed-in breech-bolt. It 
has double extractors and an automatic re- 
coil safety lock. It is especially popular with 
those shooters who do not require a take- 
down gun, as the omission of the take-down 
feature saves a number of pieces and makes 
the gun extremely clean, simple, light and 
quick. The new Marlin catalogue, just is- 
sued, fully describes this gun and gives in- 
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formation on all other Marlin repeaters— 
rifles and shotguns. It will be sent on re- 
quest by the Marlin Firearms Company, 3 
Willow street, New Haven, Conn. 

THERE is ample latitude to make distinc- 
tion between the sportsman who keeps his 
shotgun or rifle standing behind the door or 
lying under the bed, and his more careful 
brother who believes in wrapping a firearm 
carefully 
in cotton flan- 
nel and lock- 
ing it away in 
a $20 leather 
trunk case. 
The last men- 
tioned gentle- 
man is sure 
of finding his 
armory in 
good condi- 
tion when he 
goes to the 
trouble of un- 
locking and 
unwrap- 
ping, and the 
first party re- 
ferred to has 
the advantage 
of having his 
guns_ within 
sight when- 
ever he wants 
to see them— 
though, per- 
haps a bit rusty and dust-covered. 





Another 
way to care for firearms is to house them in 
a neat cabinet, like the one here illustrated, 
with solid oak and double-thickness glass to 
guard them. The massive construction, mis- 
sion finish, handsome paneling and lattice- 
work, and old brass fittings, all harmonizing 


perfectly, set off to advantage the guns 
contained. They are always visibie, always 
protected from rust, dust or accident. The 
ten small drawers inside the cabinet are for 
ammunition, tools, etc.; the three larger 
drawers, for the storage of hunting suits, 
boots and other duffel. This is but one of 


the many styles of cabinet made by the 
West End Furniture Company, Williamsport, 
Pa. Write for a catalogue. 








MARBLE SAFETY AXE COMPANY 

A BUSINESS, which had its inception ten 
years ago as a “time killer” for a true sports- 
man and clever inventor, now grown to a 
large concern, might read as a romance of 
the imagination, but such is the history of 
the Marble Safety Axe Company, of Glad- 
stone, Michigan, manufacturers of “Marble’s 
Specialties for Sportsmen.” 

Beginning in a small shop erected at the 
rear of the inventor’s residence at Gladstone 
for the sole purpose of turning out an axe 
which could be easily carried by woodsmen 
or hunters and still be of practical use, the 
business has grown until to-day a factory 
with a total floor space 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE COMPANY 
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and banking business. In August, 1898, the 
little shop gave place to a more pretentious 
structure with a floor space of about Goo 
square feet. Here the specialties were pro- 
duced on a larger scale and new inventions 
added to the list, the need for all of which 
had been felt by Mr. Marble in his work in 
the woods. 

In 1899, the attention of Mr. Frank H. 
Van Cleve, of Escanaba, was attracted to 
the small but growing industry at Gladstone 
and after a short time a partnership was 
formed. Immediately after that a factory 
with a total of 9,000 square feet was con- 
structed, the floor space being increased to 

13,000 square feet. Dur- 





of 24,000 square feet 
is occupied by the four- 
teen different depart- 
ments wherein are 
turned out thousands of 
the sixty different spe- 
cialties which form a 
part of every sports- 
man’s, camper’s or 
woodsman’s outfit. 
Sales are now being 
made by this concern 
in forty-eight countries. 

Mr. Webster L. Mar- 


ble, manager of the 
business and inventor 
of forty-four of the 


specialties made by 
the company, was born 
in Milwaukee, and 
while yet a small boy 
his parents moved to 
Vassar, Mich. Here he 
commenced making fre- 
quent trips into the 
woods with his father, 
Lansing Marble, an ex- 
perienced hunter, trapper, timber cruiser and 
surveyor, and as he grew to manhood he 
took up his father’s occupation. There are 
but few mysteries of the great forests that 
have nve been solved by him in his long, 
solitary tramps in the woods. He followed 
this work for twenty years, first in the lower 
peninsula with his home at Frankfort, where 
his parents had moved when he was fifteen 
years old, and later in the upper penin- 
sula with headquarters at Gladstone, where 
he also carried on a prosperous real estate 





At the conclusion of “The History of American 
Arms and Ammunition,” there developed a demand 
by our readers for a similar series of articles cov- 
ering the manufacture of sporting goods in general. 
The breadth and scope of such a series means that 
it cannot be completed in one year or two. It 
should prove interesting and helpful to all who are 
lovers of field sports. 





WEBSTER L. MARBLE 





ing this time exhibits 
had been held at sports- 
men’s expositions near- 
ly every year, and at 
the St. Louis World’s 
Fair. Travelers had 
been sent out and the 
work of advertising the 
specialties extensively 
in this and other coun- 
tries had been carried 
on and the rapid growth 
of the business contin- 
ued.. In 1907, to care 
for the increased busi- 
ness, it was necessary 
to enlarge the plant’s 
floor space to 24,000 
square feet. 

The plant is a model 
in every respect and is 
one of the finest in the 
country. Modern ma- 
chinery has been in- 
stalled in all the de- 
partments. It has its 
own waterworks and 
electric lighting systems in addition to con- 
nections with the city plant. The vacuum 
system of steam heating—the best in the 
world—is used. Every machine has com- 
pressed air connections for use in blowing 
away the metal cuttings. Every grinding 
and polishing machine is connected with a 
suction system which takes away all dust 
from the air which the operator breathes. 
This is only one of the expenses to which 
the company has gone in its care for the 
health and comfort of its employes. Mr. 
Marble takes pride in having the grounds 
kept up in nice shape, and in the summer 
time beds of beautiful flowers always adorn 
the lawns. 

There are eleven departments in the fac- 
tory. In the oldest and largest the machin- 
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ing is done on the axes, knives, match-boxes, 
compasses, sights and Game Getters guns. 
Then there is the gun implement, grinding 
and polishing, nickel plating and bluing, tem- 
pering, gun assembling and testing, sight and 
compass assembling, tool-making, leather 
goods and woodworking departments. There 
is a foreman over each department and each 
foreman is an adept at the work over which 
he is placed and is held responsible for all 
goods turned out in his department. It is 
worthy of note that every foreman and office 
man is a thorough sportsman, as are also a 
large number of the workmen. There is a 
definite and up-to-date system of conducting 
each branch of the work. Cards are kept 
showing the time spent by each person on 
each operation. When an article has been 
completed and the amount of material wsed 
and wasted has been figured up, the cost 
clerk’s records 


esting machinery. It may here be men- 
tioned that the Marble jointed rifle rod, 
made of brass sections with steel joint con- 
nections, is one of the largest sellers of all 
the specialties. In the department where 
the barrels are made for the Game Getter 
guns are a number of machines costing in 
the aggregate several thousands of dollars. 
There are machines for boring, turning, 
reaming, polishing and rifling that are right 
up to the minute in design and efficiency. 
In the large and well-lighted general and 
private offices are installed almost every up- 
to-date system and labor-saving device that 
could be desired in a business of this kind. 
All records are kept right up to the minute 
and all information is so carefully taken care 
of in specially devised systems that a head 
of a department can have, within a moment’s 
notice, any item of information he wishes. 
The advertising 





show just how 
much each 
part or com- 
pleted article 
has cost even 
to the smallest 
rivet. The en- 
tire business 
has a definite 
system of pro- 
cedure which is 
adhered to 
through every 
working day of 


department of 
the concern is 
in charge of W. 
L. Marble, Jr. 
Here the ad- 
vertise- 
ments, cata- 
logues and cir- 
culars are de- 
signed and 
written and the 
advertis- 
ing placed in 
magazines, trade 





the week, and 
it is this system 
which has been 
in a great measure responsible for the firm's 
success. 

In the . knife-handle department, where 
handles are turned out for the many differ- 
ent styles of knives manufactured by the 
company, great quantities of stag hor, im- 
ported direct from Germany, are to be found. 
The tempering department, where the blades 
of all lengths, sizes and shapes are brought 
to the proper heat for the process that will 
give the “Marble” quality of temper, is most 
- interesting to the spectator. 

The sight- making department, where 
among others the Marble flexible rear sight 
is made, is particularly interesting because 
of the minute accuracy necessary in the work 
of each of the mechanics in that department. 
The company also maintains a rifle sighting 
department, where the sights on guns of cus- 
tomers are adjusted by Captain Jack Hample, 
a crack shot of great ability. The depart- 
ment where the rifle rods, rifle, field and 
shotgun cleaners are made has some inter- 
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journals, news- 
papers, shooting 
tournament pro- 
grammes and other publications of this and 
foreign countries. Advertisements are con- 
tinuously carried in twenty or more maga- 
zines. The last two editions of the Marble 
catalogue amounted to nearly 1,000,000 cop- 
ies. They weighed about fifty tons ard the 
postage cost over $8,000. The catalogues 
were distributed from Gladstone to all parts 
of the world. 

While, as stated in the beginning, the 
Marbie people have built up a great reputa- 
tion for safety axes, knives and many other 
devices useful to all classes of outdoor men, 
women and boys, yet the fame of that estab- 
lishment will hereafter be greatest and most 
general for the production of that excellent 
combination gun—the Game Getter. It js 
safe to predict that in five years from now 
one will seldom find a man in the woods on 
a vacation trip of any kind without one of 
these guns. 

The final success of the enterprise has 
been due in a large measure to the strong 
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‘For His Christmas 
A Gillette Safety Razor 


he most useful and practical gift for a 
man. Something he will use every day 
of the year, and every year of his life. 


Something he will treasure. A man forms a 
peculiar attachment for his Gillette Razor—thinks more of it than 
any other article of personal use. It is so efficient and workman- 
like, so easy and safe—no stropping, no honing—no special care. 

A beautiful gift, too! The Gillette is as compact and as 
handsomely finished as a piece of jewelry. 

If he has never tried the Gillette he will be astonished and 
delighted when he uses it and will thank you for a great comfort 
and convenience. 

If he already owns a Gillette, give him one of the new models. 
Hundreds of Gillette enthusiasts own half a dozen or more 
Gillette razors. GILLETTE SALES CO. 


Standard Set, full leather case, $5. S 









P - poy 
Standard Set, in neat metal case, $5. Af Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
ad Pocket Edition, $5 to $7.50. a Row Vout, Loy ~ mes. oe nee Office 
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GENERAL VIEW OF MAIN OFFICE 


financial support of Mr. Frank H. Van 
Cleve, who, notwithstanding the somewhat 
discouraging results in the earlier years of 
the business, had such confidence in its ulti- 
mate success that every needed improve- 
ment for extension and upbuilding was 
promptly financed; and, also, to the excellent 
management and wide experience of Mr. 
Marble—a man who has “been there” and 
knows what sportsmen need. Extremely 
few inventors are good business men, but 
Mr. Marble happily combines both talents to 
a marked degree. In fact, the perfect har- 
mony and single purpose with which the af- 
fairs of the company have been conducted 
could hardly have had other than a success- 
ful outcome. 

It is an admirable instance of how success 
is achieved in the sporting goods 
business; a comprehensive under- 
standing of the situation, a never 
tiring vigilance presiding over 
every department and the harmo- 
nious co-ordination of all the 
parts combining to form a united 
and irresistible whole. 

We have here also, be it noted, 
a remarkable example of how the 
information acquired in one walk 
of life may equip the man of en- 
terprise for success in pursuits of 
a wholly different nature. Mr. 
Marble as a timber cruiser had to 
conquer the problems of the for- 
est, and in battling with diffi- 
culties, and contriving how they 
might be avoided or lessened, he 
unconsciously took upon his 
shoulders the burdens of genera- 





tions of sportsmen to come. In 
his work he felt the ‘necessity of 
an axe light enough to be carried 
in his pocket, and yet of practical 
utility. Tramping through the 
rain, and fording streams, his 
clothing drenched even to that 
innermost pocket where his stock 
of matches lay, it was but nat- 
ural that he should be convinced 
of the necessity of a waterproof 
match box, which would mean a 
certainty of fire, and of speedy 
warmth and comfort wherever a 
shelter could be improvised. Here 
was the incentive to invention, 
the inspiration which pointed out 
the road to success through the 
wilderness tangles of the business 
world—a region far more difficult 
to travel than weré the primeval 
forests of Wisconsin. The axe 
and match box “blazed” and illuminated the 
road, and it led right. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SUCCESS 
BY LOUIS ANDERSCH 

Just a quarter-century ago Charles and 
Julius, my two brothers, and myself began 
buying furs from trappers and hunters. It 
was a chance stab at a possible business 
opening. We snatched it, and because it pro- 
duced some success at first, we kept at it. 
Our first customer was a lone trapper who 
couldn’t dispose of his skins profitably at 
home; so he sent them to us at Minneapolis. 
Others followed, and we soon found we had 
a start beyond the fondest of our rather 
narrow hopes. If there was any future in 
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WIDE-AWAKE 
DEALERS 


ALWAYS SPECIFY 


SPORTING 
POWDERS 


WHY? 
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SMOKELESS 


The only DENSE powder 


made in America. 











ABSOLUTELY 
WATERPROOF 


Always the same under all 
conditions. Not affected by 
heat or moisture. As good ten 
years hence as today. 


Any dealer can supply you 
with shells loaded with 


“INFALLIBLE” 
SMOKELESS 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a set of six 
Pictures illustrating ‘‘A Day's Hunt."’ Address 











BECAUSE 


THE MOST POPULAR 
POWDERS ARE THE 
EASIEST TO SELL 





















E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 
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the simple business of buying furs, we de- 
cided that we were going after that future if 
such a thing was within the realm of possi- 
bility. 

At that time the business of buying furs 
was done on a small scale only. Trappers 
and hunters accepted bankruptcy prices for 
the fruits of their hard work. Not being 
weighted down by years of strained tradi- 
tions, we dec ded upon a unique scheme for 
getting the business. We reasoned that if we 
could make a profit of 5 to Io cents on a 
mink skin, 4 to % cent on a muskrat skin, 
and handle others on a like percentage of 
profit, we wou'd soon have many thousands 
of steady customers. To handle bear skins 
at a margin of 25 cents was unthought of; 
still, if we could hand!e ten where we for- 
merly handled on'y one, we would be the 
gainer. The tiny profit for us on each skin 
meant the patronage of many thousands of 
hunters and trappers. Later on country buy- 
ers shipped their co'lection of skins to us 
also, and our business grew from year to 
year. 

Our place of business at first was a small 
single storeroom in Minneapolis, Minn. Well, 
we’re still in Minneapolis, but to-day I’m 
proud to say that the business home of An- 
dersch Bros. covers a quarter of a block. 
To-day 100,000 individuals are selling their 
raw hides and furs to us. This may seem 
amazing progress to the readers of Frevp 
AND STREAM, but the jump from one cus- 
tomer to ICOOO0O represents a span of twen- 
ty-five years. It means a quarter-century of 
educational work among trappers and hunt- 
ers, showing them that we were taking mea- 
ger profits from each patron; yet we had 
the bulk of the country’s customers, and so 
could afford to do business on that narrow 
margin. 

Early in our business history we realized 
that every raw-fur buyer in the country 
claimed to pay highest prices. We knew 
our successful business policy would hold 
water. We found that when a buyer claimed 
to “pay highest prices,” a chorus of “that’s 
what they all say” was the echo from the 
fur-selling public. Consequently we told the 
trapping and hunting public that we would 
pay them ten per cent. to fifty per cent. more 
for their hides and furs than they could get 
at home.’ Rigorous comparison was invited; 
they had aproposition based on _ bed-rock, 
and 100,000 of them benefited by it—to the 
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extent of comfortable fortunes in several 
well-known instances. 

Some years ago we saw a chance to help 
hunters and trappers. They were often go- 
ing to senseless extremes to secure furs; 
risking health, life and limb to bag game 
which could easily be had by the simplest 
methods imaginab!e, and with practically no 
risk. At the time there was a demand for 
a sportsmen’s guide, also. So we comb:ned 
the hunters’ and trappers’ needs by putting 
$10,0co into our 450-page “Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Guide.” In fur-buy:ng circles it 
was called an unreasonable expenditure of 
money. This two-dollar book, of which the 
second revised edition has just recently been 
issued, has done a wonderful work in its 
way. Lately it has been acknowledged to be 
the encyc’opedia of trapping and hunting 
North American animals. Sportsmen of na- 
tional reputation have profited to no small 
extent. It has received wide endorsement 
because it contains a knowledge of nature 
gleaned by thousands of impromptu experi- 
ences in the wilds. In this work it was 
aimed to reveal every trappers’ secret for the 
general good; how to scientifically construct 
decoys, ba't, traps; how to handle skins, and 
how to skin the animals in the best and 
quickest way. 

This book has really aided Uncle Sam in 
upho'ding the game laws.» It tells how and 
where to hunt successfully, besides educating 
trappers and hunters in the benefits of the 
government’s laws as pertaining to their own 
best interests. Fur buyers in competition 
with us said it was a waste of money. The 
expense of publishing that work has taken 
care of itself. Our pay was the gratification 
at the expressions of who!e-hearted appreci- 
ation from the men who manipulated the 
traps and got down close to Mother Earth 
in the struggle for a living. 

Our trade has attained such volume that 
classification is necessary. Therefore, to-day 
we are dividing our, patrons up into classes: 
hunters in one class, trappers in another, etc. 
Thus we are able to render benefits to every 
class in proportion to its size, and the result 
will be to their and our interest. From 
twenty-five years of lessons in the school of 
experience I have learned that square, hon- 
est treatment of the public pays and pays 
well. It produces business and public good- 
will which no sane man can afford to, or will, 
cast aside by any overt act. 





CAMP SUPPLIES 


The camp supplies, to be complete, should include Borden’s Eagle Brand Condersed Milk, 
Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk and Borden’s Malted Milk, all of which contain substantia] 


nourishment in compact form, and supply every milk or cream requirement. 
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WINCHESTER 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION. 
. reo YAU srano 


TRADE MARK 
REG. IN U 8. PAT. OFF, 


“THEY NEVER FAILED ME.” 


—HARRY WHITNEY 























AP A ieanenste toe a 


From the frozen north as well as from 
sunny Africa comes more enduring praise 
for the entire reliability of Winchester Guns 
and Ammunition—the Red W Brand. Harry 
Whitney, who recently returned from the 
Arctic, where he spent fourteen months 
and hunted farther North and achieved 
greater success than any sportsman ever did 
befo-e, wisely pinned his faith to the 
Red W combination. He says of it: 








**| used two Winchesters: A Model '95 .30-40 and 
a .22 Automatic and Winchester Cartridges with both. 
Neither the extreme cold nor rough handling affected 
their working or accuracy. They never failed me.’’ 














1 HE success or survival of many an important expedition 

has hinged on its Winchester Guns and Ammunition. 
They never fail, but work as ‘surely and shoct as accurately 
in the Arctic regions’ as they do in the temperate zone. 
Neither the severest climatic conditions nor the rough usage 
. of the trail lessen their dependability, because they are made 
right. For that reason experience-taught sportsmen and ex- 
plorers when leaving the beaten paths in search of rare game 
or conquest always carry Winchester Guns and Ammunition 
in preference to any other make. Invariably they constitute 


Moe ees 


The Equipment of Men of Achievement. 
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JILENCERS 


+ 
~ Silencer *: 
preciated 

as a CHRISTMAS GIFT by every rifle user, 
boy or man. It is an absolute novelty. No other 
present can duplicate its usefulness. It opens up an en- 
tirely new field in shooting. Enables you to shoot any- 
where and any time, in or out of doors without noise. 
Does not interfere with sighting, balance or accuracy. 

Can be fitted to rifles of all standard calibers. 


Fis Pevensie, 


For sale by dealers in fire-arms or direct from 
the makers -:- -: Write for catalogue 


Maxim Silent Firearms Co. ~ 
Room 828 38 PARK ROW, N. Y. y id ° 
Branch Ofice: Phil B. Bekeart Co. 4 P, } 
1S Mets Sweest “a, Ye |= 
San Francisco An oS 4 i é, a 


+ 















oo FOR... 


Shooting, Balance 


and 


Workmanship 


These guns cannot be 
excelled. $60.00 net 
and up. 




















Schoverling, Daly & Gales 
302-304 Broadway, New York 
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Morton R. Edwin 


Panatelas 


$2.40 per hundred 
a $5. 00 


By all dards of comparison this 
is a 10c cigar. It will satisfy the most 
cranky smoker of imported brands. It 
is fully 5% in. long, strictly hand made, 
of choicest Havana tobacco—genuine 
Sumatra wrapper. It smokes freely 
and evenly—never chars down the side, 
but keeps burning coolly and fragrantly 
to the last toothhold. 

The reason this cigar is sold at $2.40 
instead of $5.00 per hundred is because 
I buy and sell for cash. I ask no credit, 
neither do I give it. personally buy 
my tobacco direct from the grower in 
Cuba, and pay him at least five weeks 
before the tobacco reaches the U. S. 
Custom House. I buy for less and sell 
for less. The man who buys and sells 
on credit cannot compete with me. I 
believe in what Elbert Hubbard said in 
April, 1907, issue of the Philistine: 





“ A Credit Account is the most insidi- 
ous form of borrowing money. When 
you don't pay the merchant at once for 
the goods you buy from him, you are 
borrowing money f:om him,and disguised 
in the price is much more than the legal 
rate of interest. Better to borrow the 
actual cash and know how much you 
have to pay for the accommodation; but 
it is better still to practice self-denial 
and go without the thing you want till 
you have the cash to pay for it.”” 

** All the losses of the merchants who 
give credit are made good by the people 
who pay.”’ 

“The merchant who gives credit is 
not in business for his he alth any more 
than the pawnbroker is 


Among my 35 different brands I have 
an “in between” smoke called “Old 
Fashioned Havana Smokers.” I want 
you to be on smoking terms with them, 
because they are just the thing you 
want when you don't want a big cigar. 
They are Havana filled—4 in. long— 
blunt at both ends—made the way the 
Cuban planter rolls tobacco for his own 
use—without a binder. 

I’m so eager to have you try this 
smoke that I’ll send you a sample box 
of 12 free along with an order for my 
Panatelas, because you'll buy them again, 

Send me $2.40 for 100 Morton R. 
Edwin Panatelas. Smoke as many as 
you like—smoke them all if you want 
to, and if you then tell me that you 
didn’t receive more than you expected, 
I'll return your money and we’ll remain : 
friends. Actual size. 

If you want to know who I am and whether or not I 
run my business on the square, if you have any doubts as 
to my making good if my cigars don’t, just inquire from 
any bank or commercial age ney about me. If you don’t 
like the report you get, keep your cash at home. 


Illustrated price-list sent on request. 


MORTON R. EDWIN 


Dept. 28 64-66 and 67-69 
West 125th St., New York 


Make checks payable to the Edwin Cigar Co. 
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If you would improve your 
score at the traps, and get 
‘better results in the field, use 


EAD SHOT 
MOKELESS 


the powder of 





Guaranteed Stability 








CHICAGO, ILL. 





@ We know our powder is of the 
highest standard. This is not a 
theory, it is a fact. You can 


SEs <e- + 6 


@ We will send you booklet on 
proper loads, if you wish, and 
will refer you to a dealer near 
you, who carries Dead Shot, 
if for any reason — —_ 


dealer does not. . 


BOSTON, MASS. 


American Powder Mills 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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does perfect work. It has the simplest 


The automatic, 


venience. 


is always as strong and rigid as in a solid gun. 


d 


N 024-12 tepecting Motel 


strongest repeating mechanism. It can’t t and 
or. clog up in service, for the solid top and closed- wt 
in breech keep out rain and all other foreign matter? 
recoil-operated hang-fire safety lock, the 
ejection and double extractors are further features of safety and co 
The full choke guns shoot close and hard, and are un- 
equalled for ducks, geese, foxes and all long-range work. 

The new take-down construction is very simple, quick and efficient. 
You can take the gun apart in 10 seconds anywhere, yet the threads 
of barrel and frame are not cut away or weakened and the joint 


illustrated circular of this handsome, g 
new gun sent free on request. or complete The Matlin Prearms Citi 4 
136-page catalog for 3 stamps postage. 3Willow St. NEW HAVEN. CONN. 
















THE VALUE OF A HATCHET 
Is What It Will Do, Not What It Costs 


The DAMASCUS 
HUNTING HATCHET 


Will cut wood soft or hard, 
ary or green; wood small 
enough to start your fire and 
big enough to keep it going—small game 
and big game, bones and all 


And Still Keep Its Keen Sharp Edge 


Material—blade of finest high-grade crucible 
cast steel—the kind they make razors of. 
Weight—heavy enough to do all the camp work, 
yet light enough to carry on the belt. 

Shape —a miniature axe. 

Handle—can't slip through or turn in the hand— 
‘just fits.” 

Handle Fastener—a perfect patented device for 
keeping the handle always tight. ‘Just 








turn the screw."’ 
Handle Lengths and Shapes—16, 18, 20, 22 and 
24 inches; curved or straight 
Nail Puller—no need to carry a hammer. 
Weights—1% Ib. with 16-in. handle to 2% Ib. 
with 24-in. handle (sheath included.) 
Sheath—of heavy leather, stitched and riveted. 


Price nee _ $2 .60 


Extra handles with Fastener 50 cents each. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his 
name with $2.00 and Hatchet will be sent you 
prep paid. State weight, and handle length. 

floney back if not satisfied. 


Cc. A. C. AXE COMPANY 
36 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 











| Let's Exchange Zbristnas 


Gifts 


Let FIELD AND STREAM give you a 
Christmas present of some article F pn toot, s 
equipment y giving us a Christmas present of 
a few new subscribers. 


Now is the time that Sportsmen are subscrib- 
ing for their next year s magazines. December 
is the very best month of the year to approach 
a man for a subscription to this magazine. 


FIELD AND STREAM is more popular 
among sportsmen now than it has ever been 
before i in the history of the magazine. Every 
issue is better than the last—and there are still 
better ones coming. This makes it easy to se- 
cure subscriptions. 


Send today for our Premium Catalogue No. 2, 
with instructions showing how you can _ get 
these valuable premiums with a very little 
effort. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
26 East 21st Street New York City 
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ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE 
IMPOSSIBLE 










Christmas 
Time 

be especially careful to guard 

against inferior articles and 


substitutes. To get the best, all- 
around revolver, simply ask for the 


IVER — 
OHNSON 


Safety 


Autonatic FREVOIVer 


And to be sure that it IS a 
genuine Iver Johnson, 
look for the Owl’s 
Head on the grip 


The Iver Johnson is 
the only revolver that is 
worthy of the name 


* Safety.” 
It simply can't go off 
until the trigger is de- 
liberately pulled. 
It can be safely 
dropped,thrown against 
a wall, or you can 





















Hammer the 
Hammer 





It won't go off. When you 
pull the trigger, it shoots 
Straight and hits hard. 
Our Free Book, ‘‘Shots,”' tells 
in detail why the Iver Johnson is 
the best revolver for the pocket, the desk 
and all-round use. Handsome in design and 
perfect in construction. Our,catalogue. also free, 
shows all the mechanical details. 






























Wer Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver Iver Johnson Safety. Hammeriess Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 3-in. bbi,., 22 rim-fire, 32 Richly nickeled, 3-inch barrel, 32 centre- $7 
center-fire, of 9 iin. 38 center-fire cartridge fire, or {inch 38 centre-fire cartridge, 





Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of price if 
dealer will not supply. Look for the owl's head on the grip and our name on the ba: 


_ WER — ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 190 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: gg Chambers Street Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4 
San Francisco: Phil, B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St, 


Makers of Iver Jobason Single Barrel Shotg and Iver Joh Truss-Bridge Bicycies 
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Son Are a Born Crack Shot 


OR OE ao : . XMAS 
{ FORE TT Bee IT’S A SURE SHOT 
HE WANTS ONE. 







Ye crac be astonished to find youare g gE ( 


a crack shot the first time you try 
the Savage Automatic. You may 
never before have been able to hit any- 
thing, yet you fire all ten shots into a 
mark as fast as you press the trigger. 
You use instinct—just as your finger 
involuntarily points precisely at a mark. 
All other guns require practice, and i @ 
you are out of practice fifty-two weeks in the year. Wrist-crooking revolvers 
make you miss. Trigger-flinching at the critical moment makes you miss. Blow- 
back automatic pistols make you miss. 
Why buy the kinds which generally miss, when you can be a born crack shot 
with a Savage Automatic any time you pick it up! 


THE SAVAGE RIFLES 


The Savage is the only Automatic that shots straight. Simply because With our new factory additions 
all automatic action is suspended at each shot until the bullet is out! = penn meet = : emand for 
: ye . ower (qg m repeaters 

Safe to carry as a watch, Light (19 oz); short (6'4 in.); Powerful (.32 cal.). ima Mo mere delays and disap- 


Uses standard ammunition. Your dealer's. If he hasn’tit, youcan buy it from us. _pointments. Ask dealer to show 


our 303 Repeater and 22 cal. Re- 
We have decided to give away another edition of “The Tenderfoot’s Turn,” jouer. Handsomely illustrated 


by “ Bat” Masterson, former Government scout and sheriff at Dodge City. Explains catalogue full of rifle information 


free. Usea postcard. Send now to 
how the crack shots of the Southwest Trail won their fame. Send for a copy of Sonne Aout! ompany, atis Sav. 


“BAT” MASTERSON’S BOOK FREE age Avenue, Utica, New York. 


The Nw SAVAGE Automatic 


Send for the new ‘DAVIS’ Catalogue 
Showing nine different grades of QavisG 
None high priced, but all the best gyre Bs ae 


value on the market and thoroughly up-to-date. Fora 


limited time we will quote very low prices. You can 
save money by purchasing DaeissGuns now. 


N. K. DAVIS Be (tc Send 10c tor + nancninsonn. Mass. 


[ Baker ‘One- Barrel Trap Gun. 










































Highest grade construction and finish on the lines, hang and balance 
of the high grade double gun. Built specially in all details for single 
target shooting embodying latest ideas and improvements. Send for 
full particulars to 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., Batavia, N. Y. 
M.nufacturers BAKER AND BATAVIA DOUBLE BARREL GUNS 
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Lyman Patent Windgauge 
Receiver Sight 


Applied to (right-hand side of) 
the NEW MODEL 1903 and 1906 


SPRINGFIELD pulngs 





No. 34 Price, $6.00 
(No. 33 furnished without windgauge for $3.50) 


Send for our 1909 Catalogue 


THE LYMAN GUN-SIGHT CORPORATION 
Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Christmas Hunt < 
: EDUCATOR ‘ 

/ CRACKERS 


Are Just Right 


Won't you try them? We'll send you 


/ AN ASSORTED BOX FREE 


/ if you'll send your name and address and your grocer’s 
name please, just to show you how much better Edu- 
cator Crackers are than “just crackers.” They are 
packed in air-tight tins and just right for a hunting trip. 

The Name EDUCATOR is on every Educator Cracker. 
After you have tried them, ask your grocer for Educa- 
tor Crackers. If he hasn't them, and won't get them 
for you, we'll supply you direct. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 















244 Tremont Street Be 


\ 








THEY CRUMPLE 
AND DROP 


jas: >= CUNY man who owns a Le- 
f / | fever boasts how he gets 
| doublesata great distance 
| —how they crumple up 

and drop every time the 
Lefever speaks. He talks 
m@ Lefever hard shooting, 
' close shooting, and all- 
» round shooting qualities 
from his own experience. 
| Ask him to explain why 
the Lefever kills. It’s all 
in Lefever Taper Boring, he’ll tell you. And 
why does it win all the World’s Champion- 
ships? Lefever Taper Boring—same oid answer. 





LEFEVER SHOT GUNS 


If all other shot guns in the world could have 
Lefever Three-Piece Action, Lefever Never- 
Shoot-Loose bolt, Lefever Take-Up-Wear at 
the hinge joint, and the fourteen other ex- 
clusive Lefever advantages, they would still 
fail to get World Championships and long 
double kills, because they haven’t Lefever 
Taper Boring. $28.00 to $1000—and noth- 
ing on the market at $50.00 will shoot or 
wear like the Lefever at $28.00. Don’t buy 
without getting our free catalogue. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., 25 Maltbie St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














No Matter How Good 
A Shot You Are— 


You can increase the efficiency of your second barrel 
50 per cent. with a Hunter One-Trigger—because two 
triggers require relaxing, regripping and complete 
readjustment for the second shot. 


SMITH GUNS 


HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 





Absolutely cannot balk ordouble. Shoot left and right» 
right and left, all left or all right, as you wish. They 
are the most perfect shotguns made still more perfect. 
Sold by alldealers. Send for handsome catalog in colors, 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO. «*?3? 
Fulton, N. Y¥. ™ 


70 Hubbard Street, 
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GAME 
CARTRIDGES 


ee 


Let Cartridge Specialists 
Make Your Cartridges 


Fifty years ago, a powder horn 
and a pocketful of bullets. 
To-day—U MC Cartridges. 
Breech loading rifles and UMC 
cartridges were invented by the 
Civil War. 
- Every new breech loader has 
meant a new UMC Cartridge. 


aioe 





Says 














UMC were America’s first suc- ——- 3 
. cessful metallic cartridges manufactured in large quantities. § 7 
To-day, 461 different kinds, each the perfect cartridge for : 
_ its particular arm. 
Now You See Why UMC Cartridges 
a Me ST EE 6 
Fit Your Rifle 
_ ow =e: 5 
UMC cartridges are so safe that we even guarantee your ; 
rifle when you use the UMC cartridges made for it. ; 
Read the guarantee label on each box. : 
Get the UMC cartridges due your rifle. | 
The red ball trade mark on each box will direct you. 





The guarantee label will protect you. 








UMC Cartridges won 5 World’s Records at National and State Military Meets of 1909 
UMC Steel Lined Shells won the 5 classic shooting handicaps of 1909 


= 











If your dealer will not supply you, write us. We will see that 
you are supplied without delay or extra cost. 


1909 Game Laws and Guide Directory free 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 
Agency 315 Broadway New York City 
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The Christmas Gift. 


Nothing will please any man or boy or give them as 
much life-long pleasure as a 







Many interesting stories about 
hunting and shooting game are 
told in Guns and Gunning 
by Dan Beard. Sent 
postpaid for 20¢., paper 
cover, 30c., in cloth; 
stamped in gilt. 


’ “a Repeating Shotgun 


(Browning's Patent) 

















This six-shooting hammerless gun is built and fashioned in the best manner 
to the highest class of workmanship and is our !atest production. It is the easiest 
working, safest repeating shotgun made. Easy to carry, can be taken down or put 
together in eight seconds and 


POSITIVELY CANNOT CLOG. 


An Hour with the Birds or Behind the Traps with this Stevens 
Proves Every Claim made for it. 
Ask your dealer and insist on STEVENS. If you cannot obtain, we 
will ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of catalog price. 
Send Sc in stamps for catalog, giving complete description of all our arms and special details of this No. 520 bammer- 
less repeating shotgun. Contains also valuable arms and sporting information. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, =<: P.0. BOX 5, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

























































ANDERSCH BROS. This 


SERS 7, gPPERS $10,000 





This second revised 

@dition of our Hunters’ 

) and Trappers’ Guide, 
the acknowledged En- 
cyclopedia of Hunting 
and Trapping North 
American Animals, 
contains 450 pages, 
handsomely bound in 
Leather and Gold, 250 
. illustrations true to 

——— nature. 
Book is endorsed b 

QMINNEAPOLIS,MINNS [ff cportsmen of nationsl 
reputation,alsoby both 
young and old trap- 
pers. Positively the best book on the subject ever written. 
Thousands of testimonials. It reveals Trappers’ Secrets; 
How to make Decoy, Bait, Traps; Lightning Method of Skin- 
ning; How to Handle Skins, but chiefly How and Where to 


Hunt and Trap Successfully 


It illustrates and describes all animals, their geograph- 
ical locations, habits, mode of living, ink re ame 
Laws; detailed description of Skunk, M. Fox and 
Oposs Farms, and how to raise them for profit, 
breeding, etc. Price, $2.00, express Or postpaid. 

We are the largest buyers of Hides and Fars. We ba 
one skin or a car load, Ship tous and obtain 10% to 50 
more money than by selling at home. Hides tanned into 
beautiful. robes; also other tanning. Our Magnetic Bait 
and Decoy attracts animals to traps, price $1.00 per bottle, 
Postpaid, We sell Stee] and ‘Wire Traps. Write for Hide 
and Fur price list; shipping tags sent free. Get copy of 
our Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide today. 


Dept. 62. Minneapolis, Minn. 





—_ 































Outer’s Book has all the world’s gun talent cornered. 

Mr. and Mrs. Topperwein, world-champion rifle shots, will 
write for Outer’s exclusively. 

Lieut. Townsend Whelan,U.S.A., A.W.Lowdermilk, 

Chas. Newton, E. C. Crossman, Horace Kephart, 

yA.Haines, PascaldeAngelis, Robt. A. Kane. 

All these world-recognized gun experts will support the 

Topperweins, not with mere’ write-ups,” but with en: a 

ing articles of practical value, full of the “tricks of the 

trade,” and of methods such as will put you fer on the 

road to expertness with your favorite firearm. 


Send us 25c for three months’ subscrip- 
2 5 Cc tion for Outer’s Book, regularly costin 













$1.50 a year. Get a line on the value o: 

these gun articlee—on the snappy out- 

door stories, articles and photographs, 
catertsining ond valuable to every sportsman 

and nature lover. You would give 25c anytime 

to know why you miss some of the shots you 

‘mise—and how not to miss ¢ Let 

these gun experts give you real pointer s. 


. 6end 25c for3 months'subsription today, 
OUTER’S BOOK, 107 Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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319-295 


Marlin rifies if the reloading is properly done, 





THE IDEAL GAS-CHECK BULLETS 


Enable Hunters to Reload their HIGH POWER RIFLE SHELLS, thus 


economizing and Getting Satisfactory Results. 


We have hundreds of letters like the following: ‘* We have tested your Gas-Check Bullets, 
and they appear to be in every way equal to factory metal jacketed b llets; at exactly the same eleva- 
tion they gave fully as good targets, They heat the barrel less and we believe their action would 
give a longer life tothe barrel. We have no hesitation in recommending these bullets for use in 


THE SAVAGE ARMS CO. writes: ‘“*We used our regular factory ammunition, to compare 
with yours, using the same adjustment of sights, we found your Gas-Check Bullets compared 
favorably in accuracy, We found no evidence of fouling or leading in the barrel. 
Made for All High Power Arms. Send for Sample Bullet and Descriptive Circular. 

SEND SIX CENTS FOR NEW HAND-BOOK JUST OUT. 150 PAGES. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., No. 64 U St., New Haven, Conn. 


308-291 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS (CO."" 


” 
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teeth 


You Ought to Have 
Your Hide Tanned 


and head 
mounted. It 
will not cost 
you any 
more—if 
as much 
—to have 
your work done 
in the largest 
establishment 
of the kind in 
the world and 
with our equip- 
ment and ex- 
perience you 
should get best results here. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, moth- 
proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, 
men's and women’s garments when so ordered. 

Taxidermy and head mounting are among our 
particular specialties. We also make fur coats to 
sell, fur outside and fur lined, robes and gloves. 
Send for our illustrated catalog. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 

579 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hansen’s Special 
Hunter’s Mitten 


HE softest and most flexible, heavy-service 
mitten ever devised. Warm as toaf. 
Nothing to impede circulation. Frits snug, sep- 
arate single finger permits delicate manipula- 
tion. "Teak heavily lined with complete 
inner mitten of fine fee wool, there is no 
clumsiness or bulkiness. 

CANNOT EVER STIFFEN OR HARDEN 

FROM WATERSOAKING. 

At YOUR dealers or sold di- § 
rect on receipt of price and 1, [5 


15c for postage. Send size of 
kid glove and diagram of hand. 


0.C. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


345 EAST WATER ST. 
MILWAUKEE 


























GOKEY’S Hand Made 


Waterproof Boots and Moccasins 


For over fifty years the GOKEY Boot has been acknowledged to be the 
best in the world. We guarantee every pair and make good our guarantee. 
The uppers are made of the best “Moose” calf leather, genuine “Rock 
Oak” soles, hand sewed. Our lasts and patterns are modern; our factory 
fully equipped for making only the best. Makers of the original Gokey 
Moccasins ; also a full line of Street, Yachting, Golf and Tennis Shoes. 


Send for catalog § 33— Waterproof Boots and Moccasins. 
TO (32—Golf, Yachting and Tennis. 


WM. N. GOKEY SHOE CO. 
4th Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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THE LEADER SIGHT 


is the new gun attachment which will enable you to get your 
bird at every shot. Youaim directly at the flying bird and 
the Leader Sight automatically allows for its flight. Helps the 
inexperienced hunter make a good bag and reduces the misses of 
the expert wing shot. 

After using, you will wonder, like thousands of others, ‘‘ Why didn’t some 
one think of it before?’’ Can be used with any gun; instantly attached, ad- 
justed or detached. In a fraction of a second the sight can be changed to 











allow for the speed of the slowest or fastest flying bird. 
Carried in neat metal box which fits into your vest pocket. 


Give make and gauge 
of gun when ordering. 


Price $3. Postpaid 


MANUFACTURED BY 





320 Market Street 









WD HORSE POWER COMPLETE 
1,2 & 3 Cylinders, 3t0 30 Horse Power 
and upwerds. W: 








Pricee— rite for color catalog today---with beautiful color tof 

yacht Grayling--fastest motor boat of its length and beam in the w: most 

complete marine catalog ever pu Gray Moter Co., 14 Leib St., etreit, Mich. 
pemerrr orem ee 








MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Built in high grade only. Pleased to send catalogue. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 
ete nt 





THE LEADER COMPANY san Francisco, Cal. 


Look 
through the heart-shaped Sight 
and get the bird in line with the 
right hand sight as indicated, 


Then, Fire! 


The Leader Sight puts the shot 
where duck’is, not where it was. { 


For sale at all gun- 
stores, 














**3 in One” Oil Has No Equal 


for oiling trigger, lock, every action part. Does 


not dry out quickly like heavier oils, gum, harden 
or collect dust no matter how long gun stands. 
“3in One” cleans out the residue of burnt powder 
(black or smokeless) after shooting, leaving the 
barrel cleanand shiny. It actually penetrates 
the pores of the metal, forming a delicate per- 
manent protecting coat that is absolutely 
impervious to water or weather. No acid. 

Fr ee A test will tell. Write for sample 

bottle. 3-in-One Oil Co. 
162 New Street New York, N. Y. 
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BALLI 


BALLISTITE 


(DENSE) 





WINNER OF THE “GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


THE ABSOLUTELY PERFECT SHOTGUN SMOKELESS POWDERS 


GS. &.. 


STITE 


1909 * 
and EMPIRE 


(BULK) 











J.-H. LAU & COMPANY, Agents, NEW YORK 
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How’d You Like Some Moccasins 
For Christmas? 


@ Suppose some good friend of yours should give you a pair 
of good, stott, hunting moccasins as a Christmas present! 
A pair that you cculd wear in the saow on your tramps this 
winter and they'd keep your feet warm and dry, on your fish- 


ing trip next spri 
the Fall! You’ 


present of a pair? 


want are 


Pa 


@ We have a sp 


soakings. 








Sen 





Manufacturer 
OIL. TAN TOOTW EAR 


MADE FOR MEN AND WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 


“That’s just what I wanted.” 


and moccasins, some good, some very good, and some zo good. 














ng, incamp next summer, and a-hunting in 
d be tickled, you bet you would, and say, 
Then why not make one of your sportsmen friends a 
? He'd be just as pleased as you would. But there are moccasins 
The kind you 


lmer’s Moosehead Brand 


ecial system of oil tanning that makes the leather soft, pliable and 


absolutely waterproof, and it stays that way regardless of prolonged and repeated 
Every stitck is hand sewn and they simply won't pull out. 
making moccasins for thirty years, 


We've been 


and you can bet we know 


d for catalog showing different styles and prices. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Limited 


FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 





a 


how. - 














FOR X 





LUGER 
AUTOMATIC 


PISTOL ano 


HAENEL MANNLICHER 
SPORTING RIFLES. 


Ask your dealers for particulars, 


H. TAUSCHER 


Sole Agent for United States, Canada and Mexico. 


322 Broadway New York 


or write 








MAS. 







IS DIFFERENT FROM 
ALL THE OTHERS 


The most practical, compact, and ser- 
viceable book made; size 6x3%xl. 

It has 12 pockets holding 1 dozen 
flies each. Pocket for leaders. Calf 
sells for $2.50, Alligator $3.50. 

Ask your dealer, or will be mailed on 
receipt of price. 

Use it once, and the others go on 
the shelf. 

An Experienced Angler says: “The 
book, to my mind, 
venient form I have ever seen. 

CARLOS G. YOUNG 
MANUFACTURER 


320 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 














The - 
“Mansfield” Fly Book 


is the most con- 
















on. 
feet. 





THE SAMUELL LIVE DECOY FASTENER 


No true sportsman can afford to be without it. 


Perfectly simple, easy to put 


Ducks can remain in water much longer as they have better use of their! 
Don't splash water all over you when taking them up, 
will be mailed to any address for $1.80. 


One dozen | 























A good night companion. 


A. H. PENEWITT, Easton, IIl. 
No hunte r should be wj 


The Brilliant Search Light sitinicrsnocta per 


can be tilted up or down, throws a bright light Boe a ve r you look; will not } 
smoke, heat or blow out, locomotive reflector. Automatic generator uses 
acetylene carbide gas. One filling will burn eight hours. 

Single Lens, spreads the light - - me 

Double Lens, concentrates the light 

Interchangeable, = both single and double Lens; é. 50 

ND FOR PAMPHLET. 

R. C. KRUSHKE, 402 Ww. ‘Superior Street Duluth, Mipn. 


ut 
d, 
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Learn Taxidermy! 


The splendid art of Mounting game specimens 
can now be learned quickly in your own home. 


Gantt brine Wasa] Sportsmen, hunters, anglers, nature lovers, here is an opportunity you have long 
ae ey been waiting for! It is no longer necessary to lose the fine trophies you have 
uate. secured during the hunting season, nor to pay Taxidermists exorbitant prices for 
stuffing them. You can now learn this great art for yourself, easily and quickly 
during your spare time. You will soon mount specimens as well as the most 
expert Taxidermist. We teach you by mail, in your own home, to successfully 


Mount Your Own 
Savile ee | Game Heads, Birds and Animals 


Pa, 
@ted 1905, now 
fessional 











Mounted by 
Prank Dunne of Oak Perk, TL 
efter 6 weeks’ instruction. 











pro! 
—" also to TAN all kinds of hides and furs and make them into beautiful rugs and robes. Ne 
other art is so fascinating or interesting, and every man, woman or boy who enjoys out- 
door life and sports needs a knowledge of this subject. 

By taking our course of fifteen (15) lessons you will soon be able to do perfect mounting, 
and can decorate your home, office or den with the choicest of art. You will have a 
delightful diversion for your leisure time, and will enjoy every moment you give to the 
subject. Thousands of men and women of every vocation — bankers, lawyers and 
business men — are members of our school and endorse it in the highest terms, 


Big Money in Taxidermy 


Professional Taxidermists earn from $2,000.00 to $3,000.00 per year, and there are not half 
enough Taxidermists to supply the demand. By giving only your spare time to this work 
you can easily earn from $20.00 to $50.00 per month, without interfering with your regulsr 
business or occupation. Mounted specimens sell readily for big prices. Many birds 
animals that ere now killed and thrown away are valuable and can be turned into cash. 
Mr. Franz Jordan, Lake View, Jil., writes us: ‘‘] have made over $550 
during my spare time selling my specimens and mounting for others."’ 
We have hundreds of similar letters on our files. 
This is the Criginal School of Taxidermy, and is endorsed by our thousands of students and all leading 
Museums, Naturalists and Taxidermists. We teach the BEST STANDARD METHODS, and positively 
uarantse success. Expert instructcrs in every department. Our taxidermy work is widely known, 
aving been awarded First Grand Prize and 9 Gold Medals at the Exposition. Tho editor of any 


Sporteman’s Magazine will tell you of the high standing of this school, having taught Taxi- 
dermy successfully for a number of years. 


WE INVITE YOU TO INVESTIGATE FULLY. Send for our printed matter today. It will 
interest you, and it’s Free, We want every sportsman or nature lover in the country 
to become a member of the only schoo! in the world “for sportsmen by sportsmen.” 


Taxid Books FREE! 2. tnce Sea a 
ermy send FREE, postpaid, our 
new catalog, a copy of the Taxidermy Magazine, pictures of mounted game, sample 


diploma, and hundreds of letters from students — all free, prepaid. Write for 
these today—now while you think of it. Use coupon or postal card. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
1679 Elwood Bidg., OMAHA, NEB. 


We mount or sell all kinds of birds, animals and game 
heads. Price list on request. Sign the coupon today. 








Taaned by B. 0. Andrews of 
Cuttingvewn, O. 
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Webber’s Hand-Knit Jacket No. 66 


_ Webber is the originator of the Knit Jacket. He killed the old-fash- 
ioned sweater with his Hand-Knit Hunting Jackets. 

No. 66 is a New One —Webber Quality. It is made in wide fiat rib, two 
and one-haif needles tothe inch. Wool yarn, extra heavy, knit to fit—*nd 
does fit. Colors: Dead Grass, Oxford, Myrtle Green, Maroon. Price, s'zes 






















































34 to 44 chest measure, $6. 46 to 50, $7. Return at Webber's cape...- if 7 
not satisfactory. 
The ‘“‘Webber”’ Brand is Guaranteed. Write for Catalague K. : 
A SUGGESTION FOR THE MAN! $ 
Webber makes a high grade line of Ladies’ Coats. Ask Z 
for special Christmas Catalogue. 4 
‘ GEO. F. WEBBER, Manufacturer 
495-497 Gratiot Avenue Detroit, Mich. 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
No other gift presents such possibilities for pleasure 
and healthful sport. Every boy and girl 1s entitled to 
this lonzed-for gift. Make your young triends supremely 
happy by buying for them. 
BARNEY & BERRY SKATES 
Sold by hardware and sp rting gocds dealers everywhere. 
Write for cupy of our 
COMPLETE CATALOG—IT'S FREE ° . 7 
; et - Hockey Rules and tells how to construct an Nothing Is cheap or ; 
ae BARNEY & BERRY : 
Makers of ice and Roller Bhates dear except by comparison. 
129 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. But perfection is never 4 
, 4“ ” y 
dear. That's why “Jaeger ; 
is your best money's worth ‘ 
in underwear. : 
° ¢ 3 
All Wool in All Weights 
and 
All Weights for All Wants 
” 
eR Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
— New York: 306 Fifth Ave. 22 Maiden Lane r 
RAND- Brooklyn: 604 Fulton St. Boston : 228 Boylston St. 
FATHER, Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 
- Agents in all Principal Cities. 
ALL ENJOY 
1d 


jral Suspenders, 


q Guaranteed highest quality in every respect. That means good 
looks, long wear, lasting elasticity, comfort, satisfaction. We 
make good on any “Admirals” that go wrong. This guarantee 
is on every pair, yet an average of nd one out of 20,000 pairs 
ever comes back. “Admirals” are mace in four styles, different 
SLiDE weights and extra lengths. Sold by best retailers or by us direct 
TI 45 ”) g ii for 50 cents—the price of common kinds. Write for booklet. 


| Smithmade Suspender Co., Boston, Mass. 


Oldest Suspender Makers in the United States. 
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Sheds Water 
ac tuxba 
Duck’s Back 


Sportsman’s Clothing « 
gh 


Every sport-loving man and woman should have 
a Duxbak Suit. All kinds of outings are made 
more enjoyable if you are suitably, sensibly, com- 
fortably dressed. In Duxbak Garments you are 
always comfortable—rain or shine. The only hunt- 
ing garments rain-proofed by the famous 


Priestley {ya Process 


The fabric permits plenty of ventilation, and is 
soft, smooth, entirely odorless, and gives a neat, 
dressy appearance. 


For Men and Women 

on hunting, fishing, riding, tramping, boating, 
camping and all outings in all kinds of weather. 
Trimly tailored, stand ‘‘all kinds” of wear. Fit 
and rain-proof qualities guaranteed. Pockets 
everywhere. Two colors only—light tan and 
Olive green. Prices cast of the Rocky Mount- 
ains: Reguiar Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jacket $5.00; Long Trousers, $3.00; Knicker- 
bockers, $3.50; Riding ‘I rousers, $3.00; Hats, 

$1.00; Caps, $1.25; Vests, $2.50; Leggins 
$1.50. Ladies: Plain Skirts, $5.00; Divided 

Skirts, $6.00; “— $3.50; Hats, $1.00. 


@mpit 


Outing Suit for Men and Women 
, “A new, fast-color, olive-green fabric—not rain- 
4 proof like “Duxbak” and lighter in weight. De- 
Signed especially for golfing, camping and outing 
= purposes where the hard-wearing and rain-proof 
qualities of ‘‘Duxbak’’ are not essential. Very 
ne in ladies’ garments, At all sporting goods | 
dealers, or from us direct, express prepaid. Men’s 
Outing Coats, $3.00; Men’s and Ladies’ Norfolks, 
$3.00; Long or Riding Trousers, $2.00; Plain Skirts, 
$3.00; Divided Skirts, $4.00; Hats, $1.00; Leggins, 
1.25. 
Iliustrated Catalogue with samples of material 
and self-measurement blanks sent frec. 


Bird, Jones & Kenyon, 2 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 














¥ 











HY not include a pair ortwo of our High 


me Snow Shoes among your Christmas Carry Six Large Strong 
Th r ive u e is- pa 
paiea. Billcmaemaal 105 v0 vo to. toe Tools in Your Pocket 


snow. A style for everyone—Trappers, Sports- 
men, Ladies, Children. mforta iy 
Send for free illustrated folder. Co b 
WALTER F. TUBBS, Norway, Maine. -not toys, but real aaa 
Ss 8inches long. Tools of hard- 


F YOU APPRECIATE— Fa est steel and finest temper 
that hold their edges and 


FINE WHISKEY stn up under baru 
Write us promptly and thereby place yourself ULERY Pocket- 
in position to receive Knife Tool- 
FREE OF COST A FULL QUART : ase 
of the best Straight Whiskey made Kni fe, saw, file, chisel, 
SECURITY CO., Dept. 41-39 S. Water St., CHICAGO egg ge ae 
Name y { tached,—held absolutely 
Address res rigid to handle. 
) P be six, — a handsome 
eather pocket-case take but 
NEW CURE! Brooks’ Appliance little more space in. your 
N seovely’ He cbnoz- 4 pocket than a knife alone: 
pes han ann or pads. Auto- rial 
Matic AirCushion. Binds ‘ 30 Days’ ii 
d évawethe broken pavts Scie Use the Ulery Pocket Tool 


togethe: yon would a Kit 30 days, 
broken limb. Nosalves. No Ideal X-mas Gift panne with it, it ns bj A 


} nye es hy urable, cheap. expense and we'll refund your money. At dealers, 


d, $2.25. y 
SENT ‘OW - TRIAL. M4. WaERY OO, Sy Eee ne: 
CATALOGUE FREE. oe A 
©. E. BROOKS, 1719 Breeks Building, MARSHALL. MICH 
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PFLUEGER'S 


DIRECTORY 


Why We Pay 
Most for 
Skins 


Don’t sell your raw skins through 
a commission man or broker. As 
a rule your furs go through two, 
three, and sometimes four dealers’ 
or commission men’s hands before 
they reach the manufacturer. Each 
of these middlemen must be paid and 
every cent of their profits comes out 
of your pockets. 











fishing tackle has 
stood the test for 
over 25 years. 
In the Pflueger 
tackle of to-day you see the 


perfected product, the result i We Pay You the Middleman’s Profits 


of a quarter century’s constant ex- When you sell to us the middleman gets left and 

¢ YOU sell direct to the manufacturer. No middle- 
at all. We pay you his profits. 
Doesn't that money look good to you? You'll get it 
all if you send your raw furs to us. Send for Raw 
Fur Price List. 


periment and endeavor. Whenbuy- fi man is in the deal 
ing trolls, baits, flies, spinners, reels, 


snelled hooks, wood minnows or fish- 


ing tackle of any description insist on [i We Tan Cow and Horse Hides Into $$ 
the above trade-mark, the leaping 2 Our i atalog shows photographs of the whole family 
- 2 , dressed in $25 to $40 fur coats that will cost you 
bass and the name ««Pflueger, as only $9 to $11. Our 30 page catalog tells when e 
it stands for the highest grade of Pay the Freight and give you a pair of Knit Lined 
a : sf Horse Hide Palm Mittens Free. Our catalog tells 
merit and is put there for your fei you how you can keep the whole family warm this 
nas i) winter \.ithout paying the clothing merchant one cent 
Protection. 2 for fur goods. a catalog tells you how to fool the 
2 butcher and hide buyer and get a $1 robe for $7.50. 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron, 0. Our catalog is Free for the asking. Write for it to- 


day and at the same time ask for our Raw Fur Price 
ist. Please do it now. q) 


National Fur and Tanning Co. 
30 Peeler Street Three Rivers, Mich. 













































Gesuine Indian Moccasins 


?"cn's, $2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’, $2.26; Youths’ 4 

and Misses’, $2.00; Children’s, gl. 50. Sent pre- Ce 7” They mend all leaks in all utensile—tin 
paid on receipt of price. Money refunded if brass,copper, graniteware, hot water baxzs 
not satisfactory. Our “ Wisconsin Cruising etc. Nosolder, cement or rivet. Any one 
Shoes” have no superior asa hunting can use them; te ey eoms a 











shoe. Send for free catalog today to in use. gend nd for samp! 
METZ & SCHLOERS Ty 
88 Main Street Oshkosh, Wis. Bollatte Mtg Co. Co., Box 199 alee “NY Y. 














LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


High Grade Cedar Decoys 


Our goods are used by the leading Sportsmen and Clubs of the United States. They 
are exact duplicates of nature finished in the most artistic manner. We manufacture 
several grades in all species of Duck, Snipe, Geese, Swan and Crow Decoys. Make 
inquiry of your deater for these goods and write to us for catalogue. 


“PREMIER MALLARD, Reg. U.S, Patent Office MASON’S DECOY FACTORY, 456-464 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


pre 2 cessetebens Lore) ay 


Standard Goon like a gloveazd fit allover. 





We have made boots for Sportsmen, Prospectors, Civil and Mining Engineers @c. 
longer than any other boot makers and KNOW HOW. Putman Boots sell all over 
the world and have justly earned the slogan, “The World’s Standard”, Where not 
suld by dealers we ship the Genuine Putman Boots direct to you. Catalog of 
over 50 styles of boots ut all prices, and self measurement blanks sentfree. Al- 
so Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins, Cut shows a 14 inch boot, hand sewed, 

water-proofed, black or brown color, made to your measure 7 8 00 
and delivered in the U. S., Canada or Mexico f0fsserscrssssesersese 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 25 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Invest one dollar or more in a Christmas pres- 
4 ent for your friend who is fond of 
: fishing and send him a 
: COOPER FLY BOOE 1 Fishin’ Rod 
a ‘ 
“ ef £1Shing Kods 
s 
ik The most practical, hold big fish records. Their flexibility, strength 
> , and dependability are simply marvelous under 
handy and best fly book the strain of rough work. Nevertheless they are 
made beautiful and artistic. Whether you can have ¢ 
£ — one orawhole kit of rods,you need consider none 
EI but “BRISTOL.” Protect yourself against in 
Be] Tr P ferior metal rods by always speaking the name 
a The book is loose .~ “BRISTOL” distinctly and refusing any not : *"$ 
; leaf—flies : oi > ‘ having our trade mark on the reel seat. Every Ss 
eal—mes in sight— r m | “BRISTOL” guaranteed 3 years —— fish- a 
hook disgorger and new catalogue mailed free 
moth and dust proof. provided you send your dealer's name 
1910 Fishing calendar (19 x 30) one of ie aoe 
No. 11—Book f. artistic we have ever produced, a reproduction 
. “eon *, 00 in fall colors of an exquisite oil painting by 
SealGrain. . 3. N. C. Wyeth, mailed on receipt of 25c, 
Genuine Pig Skin 6.00 
” THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
: ‘ 81 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
Name desired lettered in gold on book free , ; 
of charge. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, address 
18 Montgomery Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Folders fully describing this fine book free 
for the asking. 
MULLINS STEEL BOATS OUR Folding Canvas 
The Best Boats Built BOATS and CANOES 
are absolutely safe,never leak,crack,dry | J are known as “THE 
out, warp or sink, and last a life : : - ae ST. ‘ Lt ot 
time, Haveairch _ —_ shape, and EVERKRLAST- 
Send anid aa tee oe ING STEEL FRAME, with BEST CANVAS BODY. SAFE to 
Oatale a . Every boat SHOOT, or CAST from. SAFE for FAMILY. Folds in ten 
bd guaranteed. minutes to carry by hand, or check as baggage. Noiseless in 
. ag gg ne W. 8. MULLINS CO. weeds. Your dealer has it or send for catalog K. 
oto: ats, La - » , “ 
Hunting and. Fishing Boats. wl Tg Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
a Particulars and Estimates 
a Let Us Put 
2 A Telescope Sight on your Rifle. There is no other Telescope like 
%S the Malcolm either in power or method of adjustment. undreds are giving 
satisfaction in every part of the world, 
MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE MFG. Co., 5 Sherwood St., Auburn, WN. Y. 
4 = — — —— 
x 
ry) rs] Y ‘ me "EY = 
3 FOR A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
= give him a brand new hunting coat. There is nothing that a sportsman, whether he be 
3 a hunter or a fisherman, will appreciate more than a big comfortable coat with plenty of 
4 pockets for game and ammunition, or tackle and fish, as the case may be. A coat that 
3 will keep him dry when it rains and snug and warm at all times. 
i THE UPTHEGROVE HUNTING COATS 
% have long been the standard for sportsmen all over the country, They are guaranteed ab- pareyr 
solutely waterproof, are made to measure and to fit, and the extra fold under the arms ,_, ¥ 
j (which is our own patent and cannot be found in any other coat) takes the’weight of game zi 
| and shells or tackle off the arms and allows free movement of the arms in shooting or sgzes 
| casting. You will appreciate what this means. Our coats cost no more than the inferior 2 iy 
| makes: 10 oz. Waterproof Duck Coat (like cut), $5.00. Rainproof Coat, finest made, 23233 
$8.00. Send right now for catalogue. g 
THE UPTHEGROVE SPORTING GOODS CO. 
DEPARTMENT 3 VALPARAISO, IND, 
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Hard Luck 
Series 


OF SPORTSMEN’S PICTURES BY 





Frank 1. Stick and 
Cow. . Wrewer 





¢ For lovers of good guns, 
good dogs, and good shooting. 
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XACT color reproduc- 

E tions of the original 
paintings in oil by Frank 
L. Stick and Edward H. 
Brewer, who are sportsmen 
as well as artists, and 
unrivaled in the portrayal 
of hunting scenes in marsh 
and field. 
@ On heavy plate paper, 
pebbled, with wide margin 
for framing. Size 15% x 
22% inches. 








SEE FOLLOWING PAGE FOR 
SPECIAL OFFER 
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SPORTSMEN’SS PICTURES 


The ‘‘Hard Luck’’ Series 


OF ic aw suited for the walls of your office, den or camp. True to 


life in every minute particular, and most strikingly beautiful in coloring, 





they possess a charm that no sportsman can disregard. CONSIDERED 
AS A PRESENT, whether for yourself or a friend, or for the guide whose 
considerate helpfulness on your last trip calls for courteous recognition beyond 
the mere payment of wages, nothing can be more appropriate, or more likely 
to be welcomed, than a set of these pictures. This is a hint worth remember- 
ing, in view of the coming Holiday Season. And you can add materially to 
the value of the gift by including a year's subscription to 


FIELD AND STREAM 


AMERICA’S MAGAZINE OF SPORT 
TRAVEL AND OUTDOOR LIFE 


The “Hard Luck” Pictures are mailed, securely wrapped and postpaid, 
for One Dollar each. If desired as a premium with the magazine, fill in 
the attached coupon and mail with the amount required. The pictures or 


magazine may be sent to different addresses. Year's subscription and one 


picture, $2.00; two pictures, $2.75; three, $3.50; set of four, $4.00. 


The first edition of these pictures was limited to a small number, and as 

m n - 
they are going very fast, we would suggest your placing your order at 
once, before the Holiday Season, as we cannot guarantee how long they will last. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 26 East 21st St., New York 





Enclosed find $..-.....++..++-- Kindly send me magazine for one year with the following pictures: 
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WhifeRock 


**The World’s Best Table Water”? 

















SAVES TIME 


TO BUY OR SELL 


+ SOASSASIOSAI99OOOS SOS? 





7 KNOWN TO EVERYBODY 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


MADE WITH 


hiclets 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


CUSHION 
RUBBER BUTTON 


ASP 


: . m® OF ANY DEALER, ANYWHERE 
JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER — gg ne 
, ros s GEORGE FROST CO. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. p. MAKERS, BOSTON 
Philadelphia, U.2.A. and loronto, Canada ff OVER 30 YEARS THE STANDARD 
ID Tr TA ES meek ALWAYS bit eieainanall 





SAMA PH IORI IDIAIIAIIOIANG 




















2 'Pand S' Boxes! - £451 Sugar /or [ea and loffee’ By Grocers Everywh: 
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Specdway Launches and Engines 

















If experience in the art counts for anything, we should make the best boats and engines produced 
in this country, because we have been longer at it and built a greater number than any other maker. 
Our product is known all over the world as the highest of its class. To the buyer who wants a good 
thing and is willing to pay a fair price, we can guarantee satisfaction. With the man who wants a rat- 
tle trap boat or a junk engine—where price rather than quality counts—we can’t do business. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., 
CONSOLIDATED 


MORRIS HEIGHTS - - - NEW YORK CITY 


Send toc. stamp for catalogue. 














BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


OF THE FASTENERS 
MEN SWEAR BY, NOT AT 


To be sure you are getting the genuine 


WASHBURNE ‘--,: FASTENERS 


(THE FASTENER WITH A BULLDOG GRIP) 
look carefully for name Washburne 
stamped on every fastener. It is your pro- 
tection against a poor infringement, the 
perpetrators of which are being prosecuted. 
The aap Washburne Fasteners are 
; **Little But Never 
Let Go.’’ There is 
COMFORT FOR 

MEN in their use. 
They are the great- 


7 est little utilities ever . 
bf omnes te mare g YOU are contemplating’ the pur- 


dress, and are applied , : 
to chase of a new piano—if you would 


Key Chale and Wing, 266 consider the exchange of your old piano 


Scarf Holder, . . 10c . : 
Bachelor Button, . 10c for a new, send for this book to-day. 


Cufi Holders, . . 20c It points the way. Sent free postpaid. 

Drawers Supporters, 20c 

Catalogue Free Sold Everywhere Sent Prepaid ERNEST GABLER & BROS. 
Look for the Name Washburne 701 Whit) ock Ave. New York & 


AMERICAN RING CO., nest. 9s Waterbury, Conn. 
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Club Cocktailsé 
A BOTTLED DELIGHT 


Preceded by a delicious, appetizing Club Cock- 
tail, the enjoyment of your Christmas dinner is 
increased ten-fold. 





Club Cocktails are an expert blend of rare old 
liquors, measure-mixed to exact proportions, then 
aged to a wonderful mellowness. 


Serve Club Cocktails on Christmas Day and al- 
ways. ‘They're infinitely better than the made- 
by-guesswork kind. Just chill with cracked 
ice and serve. : 


Martini (gin base) and Manhattan (whiskey 
base) are the most popular. At all good dealers 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO....5*:.... Hartiord,Conn. 


New York 











You cannot select a more 
suitable Xmas gift 


for a young man than a motorcycle. Consider 
for amoment; motorcycling is an out-door sport, 
healthy and strengthening. It is the cheapest 
method of transportation known— ‘4 of 1 cent per 
mile covers all running expenses. The modern 
motorcycle is substantial, comfortable, easily 
handled and operated, very inexpensive to run 
and maintain, 2co miles a day is not difficult. 
Write us for descriptive matter of the new 4 
H.P. M.M. single cylinder motorcycle— the 
peer of all touring machines. Deliveries now. 





American Motor Company USE 


732 Centre Street, BROCKTON, MASS. | M EE N N E N °S 


BORATED TALCUM 


Agents Wanted. Live Ones. Everywhere TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use it also. It is 
Antiseptic and will prevent any of the skin dis- 
eases often contracted. 

A positive relief for Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the skin. Removes all odor 
of perspiration. Get Mennen’s — the original. 

Put up in non-refillable boxes— 
the “ Box that Lox.”” Sold every- 
where or mailed for 25 cents. 
Sample free. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Taleum Toilet 
Powder. Sample free. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Aet, 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


GERHARD MENNEN, Newark, N. J. 








M-M 4 H. P. Magneto Single, $225 Complete 
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“Moving Pictures 
at 
Home’”’ 


asd 


“YOUNG 
FOLKS” 
XMAS 


| <> 


U. S. Patents 798588 


THE 
PHANTOSCOPE 


Now, FOR THE FIRST TIME, The Phantoscope 
brings life motion pictures INTO THE HO 

This animated picture machine is NEW and AB- 
SOLUTELY DIFFERENT from anything hereto- 
fore known. 

By MOTION pictures, vivid as in real life, it 
both entertains and instructs. Great events, mov- 
ing trains and automobiles, races, animals, fire 
engines, and hundreds of other “action scenes” are 
accurately portrayed to the amazement and delight 

of the “young folks.’ 

In a cavalry scene the troop is actually march- 
ing, the horses are tossing their heads, friends of 
the soldier boys are waving flags and handkerchiefs 
—the thing is actually happening before one’s eyes 
In like manner each picture record fascinatingly 
shows an actual “‘life scene 

TWO UNITED STATES PATENTS, granted, 
unquestionably attest the mechanical perfection and 
novelty of the Phantoscope. This machine stands 
about fourteen inches high, and is most substan- 
tially built with the metallic enclosing case finely 
finished in brilliant enamel, gold striped. 

NOTE THIS ALSO—The Phantoscope does NOT 
need the constant attention of an adult. A fews 
moments’ instruction and any three-year-old child 
can operate it ALONE and UNASSISTED. 

The Picture Kecords are practically indestructible 
and additional ones may be had at fifty cents per 
pair. In manner similar to phonograph records, 
they are instantly interchangeable on the Phanto- 
scope. Each Picture Record contains about four 
hundred separate pictures. 

Whether for girl or boy between the ages of 
three and sixteen let yours be 


“The One Best Gift, The PHANTOSCOPE” 


Remit in most i wee Form—your personal 
check, bank draft, U. S. or Express Money Order. 
SHIPPING WEIGHT 7 lbs. 
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Holly Box postpaid, for only 


chiefs worked in a rare quality of pure Imsh eed 


as a Special one-half price Offer 


The biggest Seas of the season in rare hand 


Fifty-cent Drawnwork"$40)0) 


Handkerchiefs7 I= 
With a Spray of Mistletoe FREE 









Warranted all handmade, espe- 


cially for us, hand-drawn by our most ‘skilled 
workers on extra sheer, transparent hand- 
kerchief linen; 


imported direct. 11x1lin.; 
for corners; price §O0c each. As 


a Special Introductory Offer to interest 
vou m our Genuine Mexican lrawnwork and 
other Native Handicraft, direct from workers to 
you, wew! illsend you all4 H. andkerchiefs illustrate: 


The same 4 handho 
Sc each; the 4 


$1.00 
for $1.50 


OTHER XMAS BARGAINS 


In Rare Native Handicraft 


Tilustration shows, greatly reduced 
in size, afew of our Holiday Offerings 
of rare native handicraft. ‘To intro- 
duce, we offer here at these bargain 


203. Lace Collar, hand-made from 
linen thread wheels in Mexico; rare 
and very dainty. 38e. 

610. Mexican Silver Filigree Brooch, 
3 daisies with gold centers; hand-made, 


Oc. 

6041g. Mexican Silver Filigree Scarf 
Pin. 30c. 

402. Rare Mexican Handkerchief, 
hand made in linen lace wheels, 11x 11 
in.; price, $2.60. Mailed, to intro- 
duce, for $1.68. 

3120. Real Mexican Drawnwork 
Center, 3 rows work, fine pure linen, 
vastly finer than Japanese, 20 in. square, 
for $2. Same thing in 24-inch for 
$2.50; 33-inch $3.76. 6-inch Doilies 
to match with 2 rows work, 26ce, 6 
for $1.36. 

1049. ‘* Lo-Kee,’’ the Indian Good- 
luck Pottery Idol ; original of all the 
white man’s imitations; 6-inch high, 
genuine and rare. Boxed, by paid ex- 
press, with “The Legend of Lo-Kee,”* 
for 84c. 

5103. Match safe; Indian Squaw, 
hand-colored; apron scratcher. Indian 
ollas for holders; 7x9 inch, 26e. 

814g. Real Navajo Silver bracelet, 
hand-beaten from dollars by Navajo 
Indians; 14-inch wide, $1.60. 


This Xmas Stocking 
Almost FREE 


fall of toyx, no 2alike. Jnst the thing 


introduce our other Xmas Novelties, we mail prepaid for 10¢e a to partly 
12 for $1 (not over 12 toa customer), 
Funniest chap on earth, performing side- 


pay cost. 
5042. “Jinko’’—the Fun-Maker. 


for the Xmas tree. 25c, but to 


splitting movements at will; cause of more fun for young and old than any 


6, different, tor $1. 












Phantoscope 
and 
Two Records 





*322 


HawKe Mig. Co., Washington, D.C. 
525% Ninth Street, N. W. 


If you ‘“‘want to know more about it”’ 


send postal for booklet. 














other 6 toys, 200; 
588. Mexican Sacred Eating Bird. A strange toy, never seen before outside 
of Mexico; hand-made of wood by Mexicans; adobe pendulum moves it in life- 
like amusing manner. 26¢. _— 5 
‘'o gain your good-w we Give Free 
Free Premiums with each $1.00 order a Genuine Sacred 
Mexican Resurrection Plant (sells for 25c); and with each $2.50 
order this beautiful genuine 5-inch Indian Basket, handwoven 
in colors by our Indians. We Guarantee Satisfaction; 
fully refund money if not pleased, prepay all delivery charges, 
and fill all orders same day received. 

FREE HOLIDAY CATALOG—Let us send you FREE onr 
interesting Holiday Catalog of Mexican, Indian and other Native Handicraft 
with free premium list. Large 108-page catalog, most beautiful book of its 
kind, mailed for 0c. WRITE TODAY. 


FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. W12, Mesilla Park, N. Mexice 


The Mexican Drawnwork House of America 
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WINCHESTER’ S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LINE AND SODA (Dr. Cnoacsa’s Formula) 
and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL ARE THE BEST REMEDIES FOR 


wim NERVE FORCE 
or 
Debilitated 
They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, Cocaine, etc. 
lhe Specific Pill is purely veg-table, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best and most effective treatment 


s) known to medical sci nce for restoring impaired vitality, no matter how origi inaily caused, as it reaches the root of tne ailment. Our remedies 


are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and scicnce produce; therefore we cannot 
offer free samples. 
rice, ONE DOLLAR per Box H Al oO. D h 
Orten, Tesbalaes Wee No Humbug, -., or treatment scheme 
PERSONAL OPINIONS: Dear Sirs: Ihave prescribed Winchester’s Hypophosphites in cases of consumption, chlorosis, dyspepsia, meresmes, ete,, 
with the happiest results, having found them superior to all others,—s, H. TEWKSBURY, M. D., Portland 
Ihave used Winchester’s Hypophosphites !n several very severe cases of consumption, with the best poss|ble eflects.—F. C — ANGE, Centreville, N. ¥. 
Winchester’s Hypophosphites not only act as abserbents bnt repair and retard the waste of tissue. —H. P. De WEES, M. D., York k 
I know of nw remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility—ADOLPH Jenne, M, D., Professor of Organic 
Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


wee th ego Winchester & Co., 614 Beekman Bidg., N. Y. Est. 50 years 





securely seale-t 





A CLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EVERY MORNING 
Dr. Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- 
pensory has Two Detachable Sacks 
which can be washed independently. 
A ‘ omplete Departure from theold style, 
giving perfect comfort and support, with- 
out the use of legstraps. All sizes Mailed 
iu a plain box on receipt of price Money re- 










Padlock this handsome KANT KUT A al ozone Boston Bull 


or French Bull and defeat the dog th xible steel wire 
runs clear around in both edges of hts collar and makes it 
absolutely uncutable. This style 144 inches wide, best double 


funded if not satisfactory. W rite for booklet. 
2 f black harness leather, brass trimm ad, with loop loek buckle 
MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. and D ring, postpaid for 31 50. Ask your er first. 


. Park PL. WATERTOWN. N, Y.’ - } LIBBY, HARLOW & CO., BOSTON, MASS 
¢ | World's Leading [i’f'rs of Dog Collars and Harnesses 

















. =~ WN #i PORTABL WG aa 
| i VORABUNGALOWS 


@emfortable winter or summer homes that are Portable, Artistic, 
Inexpensive and Durable. Absolutely water-proof. Built in 
New York—shipped in sections. Anyone can erect them. Imm }- 
diate delivery. Our —— Garages are practical—serviceable. 
Write for illustrated eatal 
NEW YORK PORTABLE BUNGALOW SS 
449 West 45th Street New York 























DO YOU RUN A MOTOR BOAT? 
Have you ever tried to steer your own boat and run the engine at the same time? No 
more jamming of fingers with til er rope. No more tearing of clothes on cumbersome 


side whecl. You can now steer your own boat from the engineer's seat easily and 
positively byusingthe ya G_ SIDE STEERING DEVICE 

made of brass, nicely finished and polished. Screws tight to the coaming, out of the 
way, yet always within reach N»> lost action, can be attached or detached without 


cutting the tilerrepe. Two sizes, No. 1- 5x18 ins $8.00, £1.13.0; No. 2-6x22ins., 
$10.00, £2.1.6. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Live Agents wanted. 
J. A. GARRETT, 62 STATE ST., AUBURN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


$25.°° 


Hard Wood, Mission Finished 


GUN CABINET 
$e 50 


Height, 70 inches Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., °21,Broadway, 
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Now is the 
time to visit 


JAMAICA 


with its sublime 
scenery and per- 
fect climate. There 
is no other service 
so complete as 


The Atlas Service 


( Hamburg American Line) 
Prinz Steamers of 6,000 tons, 
sailing weekly from New York, 


. J One Way, $45.00 
RATES : { R’nd Trip, $85.00 
Also cruise of three 
weeks’ duration and 
longer calling at Jam- 
aica, Colon (Panama Can- 
al}, Savanilla, Cartagena, 
Santa Marta, Port Limon, 
Costa Rica. 
Leave New York every 
week. Rate including 
stateroom accommodations 
and meals $125 upwards. 

Send for booklet giving 

ull particulars 

HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway New York. 
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YN 
MAGAZINE 


NY MAGAZINE, 


periodical, combination or 
club, at lowest prices— much 
lower maybe than you believe 


Our 
Large C. atalogue 


FREE 


Contains a list of about 3,000 


periodicals at lowest prices, tells 


possible. 


how our system saves you sub- 
scription money, and includes 
much valuable information that 
all magazine readers should have. 


Our 44-fage Catalogue 


containing all subscription offers, 
is sure to interest you. A postal 
card brings it to your door. 


Better Write To-day 








BENNETT'S 
i ON er. Alves 
NOW (A ae 


171 RANDOLPH ST. 
~ CC CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS 


New York—New Orleans 


LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATIONS 


$35.00 85 $60.00 Ta 
INCLUDING 
BERTH AND MEALS 
Connecting with 


“SUNSET ROUTE” 


For Points in 

























Louisiana, Texas, Mexico, Arizona, California 





L.H.Nutting, G.P.A., 1158-366-1 B’way, NewYork 
or any Southern Pacific Agent 







































This Winter Go To Porto Rico PECIAL tourist rate of $140 


includes all expenses. The 


i ; steamer is your hotel during 
Every hour will unfold new sensations, new pleasures, new eS ee ak tas eee 


delights. In Porto Rico you will find the quaintness of the from New York to and arouad : 
old world customs and the beauty of tropical scenery com- ‘*he*island and backtoNew York - 


bined with the advantages of American progress. 








Porto Rico can be reached in about four and a half days 
on the steamers of The New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company. The trip is made over calm seas. The steam- 
ers are furnished with all the requirements of comfort. Per- 
fect cuisine. A\ll outside staterooms. Metal bedsteads in- 
stead of berths. Wireless telegraphy. 

Write for illustrated booklets, sailings, and full particulars, 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 
Franklin D. Mooney, Vice-Pres. & Genl. Mgr. M. Seckendorf, Genl. Pass, Agt. 
12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
or Raymond & Whitcomb Company, all principal cities 











el 
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fHotels, Camps and Guides 


@ For anyone planning his Fall Hunting Trip we recommend the 
following and will be glad to send further particulars upon request. 


Where to Go Information Bureau, FIELD AND STREAM 




















TOURISTS! 


Don’t forget, on Gulf Coast of Florida is beautiful Tarpon 
Springs. Most attractive location in Florida on salt water 
bays connecting with Gulf. Splendid hunting and fishing. 
Best business town of size in state. Pop. 3,000. Hotel 
Men, Note: Here’s fine opening for another hotel. Address, 


Sec’y Board of Trade Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


I'M GOING SOUTH! ARE YOU? 


With the end of the season here in the Adirondacks I am going to open 
a place in absolutely the best hunting and fishing territory in Florida; 
that is, at Avon Park, in De Soto County. There are over twenty lakes 
within easy reach, all with good fishing. Pigeon, quail, wild turkey and 


deer are exceedingly plentiful, and bear occasionally seen. Situated on 
the highland, in the pine woods, of Florida, it is absolutely free from 
malaria and mosquitoes,and the sport is the best ever—that’s why I picked 
it out. Write me for further particulars and rates. 


J.M. BALDERSON 
(until Dee. 15th) Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 
(then) Avon Park, De Soto Co., Fla. 











HOTEL NAPLES 
Naples-on-the-Gulf, Lee County, Fla. 9 


Superb fishing, splendid hunting — quail, deer, duck, wild 
turkey,etc. Finest and safest bathing beach in Florida, Sun- 
shine all Winter. Relief from asthma, catarrh and rheumatism. 
For descriptive pamphlet, address Mrs. F. H. STURTEVANT, 
care Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., up to January 6, after that 
date, Manager Hotel, Naples, Fla. 








DUCK SHOOTING ON LONG ISLAND 


I have a place on Great South Bay where you can get some of 
the best duck shooting you ever bad in your life! I can offer you 
comfortable quarters, good meals and excellent service in every 
way ata reasonable price. Let me hear from you as to when you 
want to come down, as no more parties will be accepted than can 
be comfortably cared for. Write me today. : 


Box 59, Field and Stream Publishing Co., New York 























DEER AND SMALL GAME IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Deer, turkeys, foxes. coons and ducks are plentiful down here. 
We have a big plantation with big old mansion, comfortable 
rooms with open fireplaces and can entertain sportsmen royally. 
The open season on deer is from August Ist to February Ist; on 
birds November Ist to April 1st. Wecan really give you some 
fine sport. Write us about it. 


Box 30, FIELD AND STREAM °UBLISHING CO., New York City 














Guides and Resort Keepers! 


@ You will find it very profitable to be repre- 
sented on this page, where your place will be 
introduced each month to thousands of sports- 
men. The charge is small. Write today for 
rates. 


FIELD & STREAM PUB. CO., 26 East 21st St., N.Y. City 








A Country of 
Newfoundland 4 oto. 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 


Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in 
all kinds of fish and game. 

Allalongthe route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fish- 
ing, some of which have a world wide reputation. 

Information cheerfu!ly given upon application to 
J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, 
Reid Newfoundland Co., St. Johns, Newfoundland 

















There is a little inn at Blue Point, L. I. which is open all 
year round, where you can enjoy a better dinner than King 
Cole ever got, and you will know it by the sign. 

YE ANCHORAGE INN, Will Graham, Landlord. 











Planning a Hunting Crip? 


@ You probably are doing something of the sort or you 
would not be reading the advertisements on this page. If 
you do not find the sort of place you want advertised here, 
or if you want further information about any of these 
places, remember «hat FIELD AND STREAM’s “ Where 
To Go Information Bureau” is in touch with the best 
hunting places in the United States, Canada and Mexico 
and has thousands of guides upon its lists. Write us what 
you want and we'll be glad to place you where you won't 
be disappointed. There is no charge for this service, it's 
yours for the asking. 


WHERE TO GO INFORMATION BUREAU 
Field and Stream Publishing Co. New York 


W t ( Your Furs & Game Heads 
alte To Tan and Mount 
Tanning Price 
Taxidermy ses ace 
Cash for Raw Furs with Skulls 
Large, illustrated 
catalogue, Game 
Heads, Fur Rugs 
Den Furnishings, 
$c. stamps, We 
have the largest 
collection of big 
Game in the 
Rocky Mountains 


Reference Editor 
Frey & STREAM. Coyote Head, sample of work. 

















J. C. MILES, Taxidermist and Tanner, 1742 N. B’way, Denver, Cole. 














We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 
The Centre of Winter Out-of- = Free from climatic 


Door Life in the Middle South  “7™<* am whole- 


some in every respect 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS. The only resort having THREE 

GOLF COURSES, all in pink of condition, Country Club, 40,000 Acre 

Private Shooting Preserve, Good Guides and Trained Dogs, Fine Livery 

of Saddle Horses, Model Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 
NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 











Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard AirLine. Only one night out from 
New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati. Don’t fail to send to nearest railroad offices for 
literature, illustrating the out-of-door features of PINEHURST and giving full details of attractions. 


Send for illustrated literature and list of Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments 
Pinehurst General Office: PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA, or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 











We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Ghe VERY BEST! 


THE ORICINAL ISSUES OF 


THESE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS 


->FOR 1909<= 
——_—NOW READY 



















Price List: 
LS NE SR 
(including fine premium plates) 


THE LONDON GRAPHIC $0.50 


ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS . .50 


PEARS’ ANNUAL .. .35 
BLACK & WHITE. . . .50 
HOLLY LEAVES . . .50 
a 
GENTLEWOMAN ... .50 
LADY’S PICTORIAL .. .50 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, eosus» tex 1.00 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, Frencn text {. 00 
ART ANNUAL, “Ss Sctns.ccr” 75 
STRAND MAGAZINE, “Nisc:"".15 


THESE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


ARE THE 





FINEST IN THE WORLD 


They should be ordered without delay, as they 





will be READY EARLY, and there will be 
NO SECOND EDITIONS. 


OF ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
Importers and Exporters of Newspapers, Periodicals and Books, 


Nos. 83 & 85 Duane Street (One Door East of Broadway), New York. 


Subscriptions received for any periodical, foreign or domestic, 
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| “Inspiration” 
By BERNARD PARTRIDGE 


Given with “Black & White” 
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MODERN BREAKING 


This book enables the novice to do his own training and 
fully explains the methods employed by the most successful 
trainers in developing the setter and pointer. The impor- 
tant lessons are illustrated by photographs from life. The 
entire subject is covered and nothing is left to guess work. 


INVALUABLE TO ALL OWNERS OF BIRD DOGS 


The amateur is told in lucid language how to make a dog 
a high-headed, stylish worker, stanch on his points, steady 
to shot and wing, and a prompt, tender retriever. The 
instructions for correcting the faults of bird dogs and keeping 
them up to their training are concise and easily understood. 
Every man that owns a bird dog or shoots in the field 


should read this book. 
PRICE, IN NEAT PAPER BINDING, $1.00: CLOTH, $1.50 



















FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


26 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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@ For your convenience we have arranged on these 
two pages a choice selection of the season’s greatest 
and best Subscription Bargains. 





McClure’s 
Review of Reviews 


Field and Stream . 


Cosmopolitan 


Good Housekeeping 
Or American 


Field and Stream . 


Pearson’s 


Field and — | 


Everybody's . 
World’s Work 
Field and Stream . 


Delineator . 
Everybody's . ;, 
Field and Stream . 


Field and Stream . 


Woman's Home Companion . 


Review of Reviews 


Regular Price 


$1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
$6.00 
$1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
$3.50 
$1.50 | 
1.50 | 
$3.00 
$1.50 


3.00 
1.50 


$6.00 


$1.00 

1.50 
1.50 | 
$4.00 


$1.50 | 
1.50 
3.00 


$6.00 





| $3.55 
| $9) 50 


| $9 00 
] Our Price 
| $3.20 
| Our Price 
$ 3,05 


Our Price 


| $3. 55 








FIELD AND STREAM, ste igh 
and DELINEATOR—Value $4.00. . 


Our $3. 05 


























Pu es 4 ree ae 
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@ These offers include the season’s leading bargains. If 


your needs are not exactly suited, we will gladly make special 


quotation or. anything published. 





; Regular Price 
Field and Stream . $1.50 
Forest and Stream (Weekly) . 3.00 
$4.50 
Field and Stream . ; $1.50 
Forest and Stream (Weekly) . 3.00 
American or Good Housekeeping 1.50 | 
$6.00 
Forest and Stream a $3.00 
Success ; ; 1.00 
Designer . . . Re 
Field and Stream . : 1.50 
$6.25 
Hampton’s or Musician . . $1.50 | 
Field and Stream . ; — 1.50 | 
$3.00 
Scribner’s Magazine .. | 
Field and Stream . ; — 1.50 | 
$4.50 
Field and Stream . , . $1.50 | 
Recreation or Outing. "3.00 | 
$4.50 


$3 55 


Our Price 


$4.2 


Our Price 


— 


| $9 30 
$4 00 


Our Price 


$3 55 








ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO., 242¢ Fest NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Library Slip Art Calendar for 1910 ° [| 











Richly lithographed in ten 

colors. An ideal picture of 
home life by a celebrated artist. 
Beautiful and decorative for the 
home and by all odds one of 
the most beautiful calendars 
issued this year. Size 13} x 28 
imches. = s s 3 3 % 3% $83 
Send ten cents or ten Full Lib- 
rary Slips for a copy postpaid. 





AS YE EAT—SO SHALL YE READ 








Makers of the best products in 
the United States are putting in 
every package of their goods, one 
of our Library Slips: they are of 
different values, depending on the 
price of the article with which 
they are packed. 

In our catalog are shown a thou- 
sand of the best books and maga- 
zines published, and when you 
have saved enough Library Slips 
to get what you want, make your 
selection and send us the Library 
Slips, that’s all there is to it. 
Could anything be simpler—or 
more attractive? 

Think of having the entertain- 
ment of the world’s most fascina- 
ting writers ‘‘thrown in’’ with 
your every day necessities. 

Sit down now, while you think 
of it, and send us a two-cent 
stamp with your name and address 
for our wall pocket and catalog 
explaining all about the Plan, 
giving a complete list of the pro- 
ducts with which Library Slips 
are packed, and showing all the 





beautiful standard magazines and 
books for which Library Slips are 
exchangeable. 








MAGAZINE AND BOOK COMPANY 
118 WEST 14th STREET : NEW YORK CITY 
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AMIR Sty TRAIL 


Deel 
A Live-Wire Magazine for Sons of the Open 


POPULAR POLICIES, PRICE 4»° PROVINCE 


Brother Sportsmen and Out o’ doors Folk—Greeting: 

CAMP AND TRAIL is just what you’ll like—a new idea in jour- 
nalism, with aims, price and scope that cannot fail to make it the 
average huntsman’s first choice. It is for, by and of plain people, 
who love sport for sport’s sake and not for fad’s sake. 

The mission of Camp and Trail is to entertain, instruct and inter- 
pret for the enthusiasts who feel that the out o’ doors is worth while, 
and to keep them informed on methods, laws, equipment, news and 
developments in all branches of hunting, camping an kindred pursuits. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
AT ONE FIFTY PER YEAR 


16 to 32 pages (twice the size of standard magazine pages) highly illustrated, inviting appear- 
ance, unimpeachable authority, backed up by every resource of experience and ample capital. 
Sure to prove a popular favorite at $1.50 per year. 

“= = SE 


CAMP AND TRAIL is designed to take a position in sporting publication circles, similar to that now held by the 
wonderful success HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER in the raw fur and trapping field. 


Send 5 cents in coin or stamps for a 
sample copy of CAMP AND TRAIL 
today. You'll like it a quarter’s worth. 


ADDRESS, (7 AMP xp AND IR AIL, BOX 1059 Le QE 


Just > the Way HUNTER. TRADER - TRAPPER 


is still in the ring! It’s a 224 page issue this month, con- 
taining as usual pages and pages of interesting matter ‘about 
trapping, care of furs, markets, woodcraft, night hunting, 
hunting dogs, scents, baits, traps, etc., etc. It is published 
in magazine form monthly, at$1.00 per year. Asample copy 
and a 64-page booklet ‘‘Hints for Hunters’’ will be sent for 
10 cents. 


Address: HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, Box 1059, Columbus, Ohio 



























































A. R. HARDING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF 
HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER (Monthly); CAMP AND TRAIL (Weekly); The HARDING 
LIBRARY (12 Volumes of Helpful Books for Hunters and Trappers). 
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HARRY WHITNEY 


OW would you like to spend a year in the Arctic with no 
companions but Eskimos, and no friend but your rifle? Harry 
Whitney did it. His account of the long months spent with the musk 
ox in the middle of Ellesmere Land is the biggest hunting story of the 
year, because it is the most unusual. His photographs are the best 
that ever came out of the Arctic. Incidentally, he was the only white 
man to meet both Dr. Cook and Commander Peary in the far North. 
His story begins in the December number of THE OUTING 
MAGAZINE. 


The same number of OUTING contains twelve other articles 
that no lover of the outdoors dare ignore. 


All newsstands 25c. $3.00 a year; $4.50 2 years; $6.00 3 years. 


OUTING Sees 
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GUY de MAUPASSANT 


8 Volumes, Ilustrated—Size, 442 x 7 inches—Over 200 Complete Stories—22¢ 














MAAAAAAAAAAAAAALALmMAAAAADAAADADAAD AS 


.: 


as we imagine they might or as we would—BUT THE 


always gives us. @ Poe describes the unusual, the unnatural, the impossible; Maupassant the real, the natural and the 
His dramatic instinct, his situations and his climaxes are overwhelming 


possible, holding a mirror up to nature. 
always fixes upon the one thing of most human-soul in- 
terest and makes it as vivid as any stage scene. These 
absorbing stories should be in every library—tales of 
travel, mystery, adventure, comedy, pathos and 
tragedy, love and realism. 


q EIGHT BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES of the Most Fas- 
cinating Reading in the World. Contain over 2,500 
pages, more than 300 pages to the volume, printed from a 
new cast of 8-point type, large and clear, on pure white an- 
tique paper, made specially for this edition. Pages are wide, 
with liberal margins, illustrated with specially made line-cut 
frontispieces, bound in de luxe art cloth, backs and sides 
stamped with an ornamental design. 


QWE GUARANTEE that this edition is the first 
printing from brand-new type and illustration plates. 


KING OF ALL 
SHORT STORY 
WRITERS 


earson’s 


MAGAZINE for ONE YEAR 


Only $3.60 delivered Tree 


Most Exceptional Offer—LIMITED NUMBER 
RENCH authors have written many 


lively tales which, because of false con- 

ventional modesty, have been, until re- 
cent translations, unknown to those who read 
only English. Prudish modesty and unfair 
prejudice have deprived us of the merriest and 
liveliest tales ever written. Maupassant was 
the one man in France who, because of his en- 
vironment and temperament, could write truly 
the realistic scenes of REAL PARISIAN LIFE 
so fascinatingly as to rivet your attention to his 
merry tales, to the exclusion of everything else. 
q@ Maupassant’s eventful career gave 
him ideas, situations and local color for his unsurpassed 
stories, Strong in imagination, overflowing with natural 
enthusiasm and passion in his study of human life and 
phases of human conduct, things really happening — not 


REAL DOINGS OF LIFE—is what Maupassant 





He 





FOR SALE at all leading BOOK, DEPARTMENT STORES 
and NEWSDEALERS in the United States and Canada. If 
your dealer doesn’t have it, write direct to PEARSON’S 
AT ONCE before this Advertising Edition is exhausted. 


AAA AAAAAAAAAAA 
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LZ ““50’’—$2500. 





5-Passenger Touring Car, Close-Coupled Car, Baby Tonneau, Semi-Racer Type Roadsters—all 50 H. P., 
4-cylinders, 121 inch wheel base, fully equipped except top at $2500. 





The Car that Marks the Beginning of the End of Prices ang than $2500. 


The Big Car—the Big Value for 1910—Compare 
it with any—then see if you care to pay more— 


can afford to pay less. 








The Speedwell was not built to fit a price. 

It was not built to sell at a given figure. 

We first planned to build a car that would fill com- 
pletely every requirement of a car for all-around use. 
We devoted all our energy to this one car. We make 
only one chassis —with slight re-arrangements of parts 
for different models. 

The result is—the big, powerful, comfortable Speed- 
well “50”—for $2500. 


What you get for $2500 in the 1910 
SPEEDWELL “Fifty” 


In this superb car, you get all of the essential fea- 
tures of the highest priced cars built. 

You get Power—fifty horse-power—all the power 
you need forany emergency. No high priced car will 
pass the Speedwell anywhere—on steep grades or 
level—on smooth roads or rough. 

You get speed, all you want, whenever you want it. 

You get room, comfort, easy riding. 

You get smooth working machinery and si/ent drive 
- all parts easy to get at. 

Whether you usea car for pleasure or utility, in the 
Speedwell you get all there is to get in any car at 
any price. 


Compare the specifications of this car with those 
of the highest priced car you know of 


The Speedwell engine is 50 H. P., 5 inch bore and 
5 inch stroke. Wheel base is 121 inches. Wheels 36 
inches (2 inches larger than last year.) Tires 4 inches 
(4% inches on 7 passenger models.) Frame is low 
hung (4 inches nearer the ground than last year yet 
it has greater road clearance than before.) Features 
you find only in the best American and Foreign makes. 





We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 





Look at its graceful lines. See how big and hand- 
some it is. And remember it is without exception the 
finest finished car in the countr ry. 

Then ask yourself if there is anything not there— 
anything, even though you are paying $500, $1000 or 
even $2000 more. 


BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 
Read these and let us send you Catalog for details 


Motor—4 cylinders cast in pairs. § in. bore by § in. stroke. 

Lubrication —Reservoir capacity 3 gals. 
crank case, 

Dual Igaition—Bosch dual system with self-starting button. 

Improved cone clutch—Extremely fiexibie. Engages gently and is 
absolutely free from complications. 

Transmission—Selective three speeds forward and one reverse. 

Axles—Front axle one-piece drop forging. Wheels on Tinken bear- 
ings. Rear axle full floating drawn steel type with one-piece 
drawn steel casing. 

Brakes—Internal and external on rear axles. 
surface to each 7 pounds of car. 

Steering gear—W orm and complete gear type. 

Springs— Front 40 inches long and 2% inches wide. 
long and 2 inches wide— almost flat; 

erfect spring suspension. 

Bearings—Tinken roller bearings throughout. 

Tires—36 inch x 4 inch on all except 7-passenger models, which have 
36 x 444. 

Cooling—By centrifugal pump, gear driven, circulating water through 
efficient cellular radiator. 


CATALOG OF OUR 1910 CARS 
contains indispensable information which every purchaser of a motor 
car should have. 


50 H.P. 
Constant oil level in upper 


1 square inch of braking 


Rear 56 inches 
maximum flexibility, 


———COUPON 
Tue SpEEDWeLL Motor Car Co., Dayton, 0. F.&5- 
Mail your 1910 catalog to 
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PERRIER- 
JOUET 











BRUT 
ET 
SPECIAL 


The very finest cham- 
pagne imported 





DO NOT CONFUSE THESE WITH CHEAP PICTURES 
THEY SELL AT ART STORES FOR 50c. EACH 





Sole Agents 


James Buchanan & Co. 
29 Broadway, N. Y. 
Arthur J. Billin, 


Managing Director 





To every reader of Fietp anp Stream who is interested 
in Nature—birds, animals, and outdoor life—we shall be 
glad to send, without charge, the four beautiful nature 


<A RR TRS a pictures shown here. They are printed on heavy art 


paper, without lettering, and usually retailed in art stores 


at 50 cents each. Framed at moderate cost, they make 
excellent decorations for your home, or they can be used 
just as they are. Exact size, 10% x 7% inches. 

WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER 


An Interesting, Instructive Magazine We have arranged to use this space toannounce our new STANDARD 
LIBRARY OF NATURAL History. The Library contains 2,00c 
illustrations from actual photographs, secured in many cases by 































issued monthly in the interests of canoeists. It en- special expeditions to foreign lands. It has just been completed 
after years of labor and at an enormous expense, and is the only 
ables you to handle and manage a canoe properly, thoroughly readable and entertaining work of its kind in exist- 
gives results of races which have been held and are ence. The salient facts about animals are all told in graphic, 
2 untechnical fashion by eminent authorities, and there are many 
going to be held all over the country by many of anecdotes and tales of adventure in the field. We are distribut- 
J : o ing these Nature pictures free to readers of FIELD AND STREAM 
the famous a ao and se a bn account for the purpose of advertising the Library. 
of the Meets of well-known anoe ssociations. NO OBLIGATIONS WHATEVER 
Every number contains practical suggestions, ya 
. 4 . : Your request for the four pictures imposes no obligation to pur- 
Records of Meets and other valuable information. chase the Library. We wiil forward the pictures, with a descrip- 
: o aest tion of the books, by mail, You will not be bothered by 
Back numbers gladly furnished upon application. agents or canvassers. As an evidence of good faith, en- 
The subscription price is only 20¢. per year. Send crose 10 cents (stamps or silver) for postage and 
ey: . wrapping. This will be refunded it you request it 
us your name at once to be put on our mailing list. after examining the pictures. Mail the coupon F.4&S.12-9 
promptly, as the supply of pictures is limited. 
THE 
Contributions of manuscript, maps, canoe notes : ° UNIVERSITY 
€ om te Sa The University eminent tal 
descriptions of club houses or organizations, advance 
information regarding regattas, are always welcome. Society ae eee oe one me the 
§,000 copies mailed each month to active canoeists. 44 East 23d Street readers of FintD ann STREAM, 
2.2 4 2 wit descriptio of the “Standar: 
Advertising rates on application. NEW YORK Library of Natural History.” enclose 
10 cents for postage aod wrapping. It 
is understood that the sending of this coupon 
ps H. RUSHTON, Treas. does not in any way bind me to buy anything. 
J. H. Rushton, Inc. Canton, New York Mivieisthinkdenstelssvenaied 














LLL SA TINIE EE AIS ION 
We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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“T want everybody to know the won- 
| derful value in this Maxwell runabout 
at $600---now magneto equipped. 


“A lS eae PRES'T.” 
rss ini “ * 





“Model AA” 
12 H.P. Sportsman’s Runabout $600 





Not a big Car made cheaply—but a Sportsman’s Runabout built as well as 





we know vps inclaned 









A Sportsman’s Consider what a time-saver such an aut thr machines, said—‘Get a Maxwell, and it wiil 
omens §=(Dile would prove. With it you could be or q 
Car your favorite grounds in one-thir the time Jt might interest you to know vour twchine has cut the time down 
that you now take to drive. A thousand uses to one-third, and aside of th ve had more plasure and seen more 
suggest themselves For shooti country than with y horse in thyee year 
no other runabout is so satisfactcry Your wife or da ite Yours very truly, GEORGE B. RICHARDSON 
health and pleasure in its use. Every member of the nily ¢ I 
joy it, because it is easy to drive and simple to care for We Also roomy 4 cylit ber, , 30 H.P., 5 pas 
you want to know about the car itselfi—the tw >a eee aaa “9 \ penn dey. pecs. th « : =e gas “y 
If You Are cylinder, 12 H.P. motor is located 1n front under the Make eh “ge se eth ang — - dt ‘ f 
Interested — ny = adhe by Shaft opener dust ar d —— d ght Car Derby of 543 m le 2 pe 
—_—_ agg proo wh 1e frame is pressec tect Ach same as hur With rear ut for 25. Wit rear seat for tw “$950. 
in the costliest cars. The full elliptic springs in- or toy tonneau, $1000 
sure-easy riding. The engine is water cooled, with the famous = 
MAXWELL Thermo-Syph System—it cannot fail. And lastly, we Order If you want one of these cars order now Let us send y 
give a magneto to furnish an inexhaustible supply of electricity emma the name of the nearest MAXWELL dealer, and our hand 
es io Mie. Geomne Bt, ‘Richanieon. Me ita Now somely illustrated catalog, together with a valuable hand 
The Advertising busy man, to whom an automobile is a — book, “How to Judge an Automobile Please write 





j 
today 


Manager of “Life” — ess proposition, We submit the fol- 


wing letter. 








SALE OF MAXWELLS TO DATE 





Allendale, N. ¥., September 15, 1909 














Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co 8o0ld to September 30, 1909 - - 18,959 
Gentlemen— Up to six weeksago I had been driving a horse to the Sold during October, 1909 - - - 432 
station, four m iles morning and evening, daily 
My business had grows until time became a problem, and a frien MAXWELLS IN USE TODAY - - - 19,391 






MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR Co,, Moon Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


MAXWELL FACTORIES: New Castle, Ind.; Providence, R. I.; Pawtucket, R.1.; Kingsland Point, N. Y. 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIEL D. iND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Better than ever—and still the best 


SOCKS IN A 
CHRISTMAS BOX 


which contains 6 pairs of our famous soft and silky cotton socks 
in extra light and fashionable weights. 


The colors are of rich, plain and popular shades, such as will please the most fastidious 
man — for whom this box will make a most acceptable gift. 

Think now of those whom you would like to remember—our Christmas Box makes a big 
show and costs but a trifle. 

Send us the names, addresses, purchase price and sizes. We will ship a box in time for 
Christmas and prepay the 
delivery charges 





































We make no extra charge for 


ourselves. the beautiful box, which is a 
work of art, lithographed in 
dainty colors, and the socks 
themselves are warranted fast 
color, seamless, and for dura- 
bility and style are without an 

\ equal. 

We Our special Christmas package 

prefer contains 2 pairs each 

that y Snow Black 

hat you \ Navy Blue 

ask your \ Ox Blood 

dealer for known as special as- 

zi sortment No. 35BCR 
hen Sold at a uniform 

Socks before price of $1.50 


(box included), 
by leading re- 
tailers who 
carry the 
Shawknit 
line. 


ordering direct 
from the mili. 

But when order- 
ing direct be sure to 
specify size desired. 
These socks are made 
in sizes 9 to 11% in- 
clusive. 


A Word to 
the Retailer 


If you have not 
placed your order 
through your nearest 
jobber for the above 
Shawknit holiday 
package do so at once. 

It sells on sight, 
makes a great display 
in windows and show 
cases and has proven 
itself to be a popular 
and profitable package 
to handle. 





Our 


. colored 

Our extensive adver- catalogue 

tising has created a uni- is a beauty 

versal demand for our and so useful 

goods. i iy 

Shawknit goods have can etl, Pp & 
been on the market for for asking. 


over 32 years and are with- 
out a doubt the most 
reliable socks made. 
For further particulars ask your 
T or write to us. 


SHAW STOCKING COMPANY 
211 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 














© SHORTENSTHE SHAVE ‘ 


COUGATESS 


ANTISEPTIC’ 


/21>)22 |B kets} o 1710) ee 2201/0) 12d 


Softening, Soothing, Sanitary 


The greatest improvement in modern shaving! Only two 
motions : just sprinkle the wet brush and lather your face. 
You cannot appreciate how well this powder is named, until 
you have tried it. 

HYGIENIC. No soap that touches ECONOMICAL. A little powder 


brush or skin is used again; fresh makes ample lather; there is no waste 
soap with every shave. No dust- and thelast grains are as good as the 
collecting mug necessary. Chemists’ first. 150 to 200 shaves in every can 
analyses prove that it is not only  ifused properly; if you have difficulty 
aseptic, but also germicidal. in securing this number, write us. 
RAPID. saves two shaving operations: 1. Wetting the beard. 
2. Rubbing soap over the face, or making lather in a cup. 


SIMPLIFIED SHAVING 
This is the quickest and cleanest way of making a lather as 
lasting and delightful as that made by our famous Shaving 
Stick, the “‘Magic Wand of Shaving.” 


Trial size sent for four cents 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 43, 55 John St., NEW YORK 


Makers of the Famous Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 


f 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 








ia 


advertiser 





















AUTOLOA 





ET into a duck blind with a man who owns one of these 

5-shot Remington repeaters. Watch him make out of 
range shots; watch his trigger finger do all the work; watch 
him kill the cripples with his 3 extra shots; see how his face 
is protected by the thick solid steel breech ; and he will tell 





SH OTGUN you that there is little recoil to pound his shoulder. 


The Twentieth Century ; You, too, will want this modern duck gun which loads 





Wildfowl Gun 















THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, llion, N. Y., U.S.A. 


itself. You can afford one, the price is so moderate. 
Let us send you catalogue, literature, and ‘* What the 
hunters say.” 


If your dealer will not supply you, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied without delay or extra charge 


Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 





























Steel Lined 
SLL 


SHOT 













Read the Label on the Box 


Shot shells are sold by the box. But do you buy by the box? Do you 
pick it up, examine the label—look for the red ball trade mark and the 
words “Steel Lined?” Do it to protect yourself. 

Over 40,000 dealers sell shells. Nearly all sell U. M. C. shells, the 
one kind made in all America lined with steel. So, you needn't shoot an 
unlined shell. 

You want the Steel Lining for your protection ; because it is the latest 
and best shot shell feature ; because it makes the shell stronger and safer! 
Be alert! Make sure that you get U. M.C. Steel Lined Shells. 

If your dealer will not supply you write us. 
Game Laws and Guide Directory Free 


THE UNION METALLIC nme OW COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn., A 
Agency, 


315 Broadway 
New York City 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 



































THE COLUMBIA 


GRAFONOLA 


DE LUXE -$ 200°° 
(WITH REGINA ATTACHMENT $225.°°) 





COLUMBIA 





' CONSTANTINO 
The Great Spanish Tenor 


Sings exclusively for the Columbia 


— 10-inch Double-Disc Records $1.50 
‘- 12-inch Double-Dise Records $2.50 





Double-Disc Records 


° 
Played on your own machine, no matter 

whether it’s a Columbia or not, Columbia 

Double-Disec Records will give you better music 

and longer ser- 

vice. Get Colum- 

bia Double-Discs. 

Don’t take “no” 

for an answer. 

We can give you 

the address of a 

nearby dealer; or 

send us 65 cents and we will 

send you a sample record, 

postage free, with a catalog. 

talking-machines on the market 

one comparison you will ov 


There are ‘* concealed-hor 
If you will make ju 
You can make this comparison by ste 


already. 


gZ into 


Gratonola. 


Columbia Phonograph Company, Gen’! 
Dept. GG 12, Tribune Building, New York 
Manufacturers of Disc and Cylinder Grapt s 
isc and Indestructible h 
He r Canad 
Ex 


e are not pi 














